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BHuamors of the Bay. 


STILL IMPOSSIBLE. 
ere is @ bitof Paris gossip which has found its 
y across the water. It is eminently Frenchy: 
\ man and his wife, who had been married ten 
irs, disagreed and determined to separate. The 


Have yon any children?” said the j udge. 
Yes, monsieur.” 
‘ How many?” 
: Three—two boys and a girl—and it is with them 
< our difficulty. Madame wishes to have two of 
tiem, so do I,” 
‘« Have you agreed to abide by my decision?” 
‘We have,” said both of them. 

“Very well, my friends—I condemn you, then, to 

\ ve another child, so that you may each have two. 
“Then you have obtaimed that, yor may return to 
” 

The matter was then adjourned for some months. 
| about @ year afterwards the worthy magistrate, 
».0 in the meanwhile had heard nothing of the hus- 

ond or wife, met the wife. 
‘ Ah well,’’ said he, “how about, the separation?” 
- Still impossible, momsieur. Instead of four ehil- 
un, we have now five.” 





THE MYSTERIOUS NUMBER. 


-orhaps every one does not know how to play pool, 
at any rate all can understand the following good 
“he game fs played on a billiard table, with twenty 
nirty balls, each bald numbered. Adozen or more 

. play at the game. A certain number is fixed 

. on, and the player who shall first pocket enough 
\.3, Whose combined numbers will amount to it, 
3 the pile—which is made upby the players stak- 
_a@certaim amount before the game commences. 

: .. vious to the commencement, each player draws a 
. ble from a box and puts ft out of sight in his 
ket. ‘These marbles are all numbered to corre- 
ad with the numbers on the table. The player, 

r receiving his marble, bears the number in his 
ad, and his game is to pocket balls enough, the 

_ aber of which, a/ded to that on the marble in his 
|. két, will make the number which wins the pile 
. other night, an old citizen of one of our western 
8, who was occasionally given to “ chance” came 


one rather late. His wite was asleep. When she j 


,ke in the morning, she found on the floor a mar- 
upon which was the number “17.” 
What’s this?” sho said, to her lord, eyeing the 
ble suspiciously: ‘It drepped out of your panta- 

ins et. ia it?” 

i pore opened his eyes, looked, blushed, was 
. used, and stammered: F 
Why—why—it’sa marble, aint it?”” 
Yes,” said she, “ but what are you doing with a 
.ble in your pocket at your time 0” life?” 
in my pocket? Well—ah!—the fact is, I’ve had 

(1), marble im my pocket for the last thirty-five 
3; ever sinee I used to play for keeps with Bill.” 
indeed!” incredulously asked his wife—‘ but 

it are these tigures on here for? What does 17 

v cane? ’ 

Mean? 17 mean?” said he, hesitatingly. “ O! 17! 
iy that was the number of marbles Bill owed me 
-n we quit playing; he marked it on there sol 
idn’t forget it.” 
ue old fellow had a narrow escape, and he hasn’t 
». ved any pule since. 





“ARCEL OF PROVERBS, &c., COMPLETED. 
‘ake time by the forelock—to have his hair cut. 
| Mow your leader—in your daily paper. 

‘ne proof of the pudding is in the eating—a great 
of it. 


ever look a gift horse im the mouth—lest you 


ild find false teeth. 
‘he hare with many friends—was eaten at last. 


stitch in time saves nine—or more naughty 
ds, when a button comes off while you are dress- 


‘im @ great hurry fox,dinner. 


‘ne man’s meat is another man’s poison—when 


y cooked. 


.on’t count your chickens before they are hatched 


| y the patent incubator. 


ve is blind—and unwilling to submit toan ope- 


on. 


irst catch your hare—then cook it with rich gravy. 





A DOG STORY. 














story reaches us from Belgiam, where they are 
severe, as we all know, about luggage. An 
‘lish lady had her dog—the smallest thing in the 
\d—with her in the railway-carriage. “ Madam,” 
’ the official, * you must pay for the dog, and I 
t put him into the dog's department.” —* I will 
willingly; bat in England I always carry him in 
-arriage.”—A crowd collected at the altercation. 
Madam, here it is impossible for you to have the 
with you.”—* Very well; take him, then, and 
him with the others.” The official seized the 
and, amidst universal laughter, had to hand it 











x, and receive a franc for luggage, as it was an 
ition plaything-dog the lady had with her, which 
‘aused to bark furiously at the disconcerted offi- 
by sq ing the len, bellows-like appara- 
beneath the woolly toy. 
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Madame’s Green Silk Dress. 


BY AUGUST BELL. 





OU know the shade, every one 
knows it now, though then it 
was 80 rare, that arsenic green, 
lovely but fafal. I heard of it 
first when I was making my 
winter visit to the city with a 
camel’s load and a feather more 
of commissions in shopping 
given by a score of friends. In 
a few days I was quite wornout 
with tedious travelling up and 
down, with patterns to match, 
prices to discuss, and all the 
other accompaniments, and I 
quite willingly came to what 
was always in my city pro- 
g ,» an enfi d rest, and 
one or two enchanting calls from Dr. Eichberg. 

ilis wonderfully slender and powerful hand dallied 
with.my pulse while he searched my fate with his 
troublesome eyes; they were always troublesome be- 
cause they seemed to look so deep, and yet it was 
rather fascinating to be even half-comprehended. 
That was why I semi-annually indulged myself in a 
few professional calls from this Paracelsus of phy- 
sicians. 
“A little too much exertion bodily, and a little too 
“much sail to carry mentally—that’s all the trouble 
just now. But you must be careful, Miss Beatoun. 
Have I not told you never to give way to excitement? 
I can see that you have disobeyed me in the last six 
months. Do you want todie?” And he looked at 
me with real sternness. 
This was too much in earnest. I never like being 
alarmed, and I detest the thought of invalidism. 
What did he mean? I glanced at myself in the mir- 
ror opposite, at my erect full figure, my pure com- 
plexion, clear eyes and glowing cheeks, and | exulted 
in myself. 
* Does that look sickly, Dr. Eichberg?” I asked. 
“ Bah! it is as if you fed on fire!”’ was all his an- 
swer, and taking a purple Bohemian goblet he began 
dissolving some of his fairy-like powders for me, 
while I sat silent, confused. 
‘*T don’t want to frighten you, Miss Beatoun,” he 
said then, hurriedly, as though he were afraid he 
should not speak at all if he paused, ‘‘but I know 
something of your family, and I think I read your con- 
stitution. Has it never occurred to you, have you 
never suspected that you might have inherited a 
latent disease of the heart?” ; 
I felt as if a ghost had breathed coldly on my face, 
but I made a light answer: 
** People say 1 have no heart, doctor!” 
“I know better than that,” he said, half-smiling; 
“T will not alarm you ily. I id 
your life as good as my own, only I wanted you to 
know it was not without reason that I warned you to 
shun sudden excitements, mental struggles, every 
pain that can be shunned. Will you promise?” 
A rising terror had set my heart beating like the 
hammers in the Anvil Chorus, but with an effurt of 
will I controlled it, and I knew he watched me. 
“You see I am strong, doctor,” I said, meeting his 
magnetic eyes. 
“ Yes, I see,” he replied, slowly. ‘‘ Be so, and you 
may live to a hundred. Don’t sell your life for a 
bauble. You must be philosophic, stoic, and take 
what life brings to you so. No more extremes of 
feeling, Miss Beatoun!” 
“But I don’t like that!” I exclaimed, desperately, 
rebelliously. “ You would spoil all my future; I 
want the extremes. I want the sweetest and the 
bitterest. 1am no invalid, Dr. Eichberg, 1 am in no 











“Miss Beatoun, I forbid you, you are warned,” he 
said, with unrelenting emphasis. ‘ Do not force me 
to alarm you more. I tell you the last six months 
have drawn too deeply from the very well-spring of 
your life. Even that splendid pulsating crimson in 
your cheek is the signal hung out by a toe. Do you 
not feel that I speak truth, Miss Beatoun?” 

Ay, I felt it—perhaps I was not so unprepared as 
he thought—at all events, I could not defy him any 
longer, and an utter sadness seemed tu take pos- 
session of me. - 

“ There, don’t be cast down, child,” he said, cheer- 
fully. “ You’ll win through yet, only be calm al- 
ways, a8 any brave-hearted lady should be. It is 
never the best thatrave and tear. And for this time, 
to-morrow you will feel quite yourself again, if you 
take a teaspoonful once an hour from this goblet. 
True medicine is magic, and this has a drop of the 
elixir of life in it.” And he pushed it laughingly to- 
wards me. 

I always had indulged myself in a little fancy that 
Dr. Eichberg might be the prince of alchemists if he 
chose, and discover drops of life, or draughts of ob- 
livion. It rather added a charm to his professional 
visits. : 

I took my first teaspoonful, and the doctor re-seat- 
ed himself in the luxurious easy-chair for a long chat 
on indifferent subjects. For the first time in mg life, | 
I wished he would go, for I felt that he only efaid to 
see me calm and cheerful again, and I hated to be 
read and managed like achild. He asked me what 
my important city business might be, and I told him 
it was. to buy gorgeous array for all the feminine 
Beatouns and their friends. Could he advise me as 
to fabric or color? 

“You remind me,” he said, excitedly, “of a piece 
of advice I have to give every lady. Don’t buy, 
touch, handle, or look at, this green which is a very 
invention of the Evil One!” And he took from his 
pocket a glass phial, closely corked, containing a 

shred of silk of that pure exquisite pale green, which 
always haunts me now-a-days. 

“There!” he said, ‘‘I keep & sealed up, that not 
the least impalpable atom of dust may escape, but 
ladies wear robes of it in the whirl of the dance, and 
trail its rustling folds through stately halls, while all 
the time it is one of the subtlest of poisons. It means 
sickness and suffering to the poor dressmakers who 
cut it and sew it—and for the ladies who wear it, one 
will see her beauty slowly fading, another will find 
her bright eyes growing dim and painful, another 
will see hateful inflammations creeping over her 
features, and for those who feel no effect, perhaps it 
is worst of all, for they breathe it into their very 
vitals, and it lies there like a seed of death!” 

“ But, doctor, how terrible! Don’t they know?” 
* Some of them know, and more do not. The€ are 
so thoughtless, and the shade is so lovely and becum- 
ing! Once wearing may do no harm, no visible 
harm, twice wearing may seem innocent; it depends 
on the system of the wearer, but the minute invisi- 
ble atoms that any attrition loosens from it, are doing 
their work all the time. It is the deadly arsenic 
green. Why, Miss Beatoun, it is the color that has 
been put into wall-papers, and so upon the sides of 
rooms where subsequently one person after another, 
up to dozens, have sickened mysteriously and died. 
And people find out evil so slowly! Don’tever be 
tempted with arsenic green, Miss Beatoun, just be- 
cause your complexion is blonde!” 

“ What would it do to me, doctor?” I asked, seri- 
ously. 

‘Tf one of you sensitive Beatouns should wear it 
an evening, it would not kill you probably, but it 
would show its venom. At the very best, you would 


he saw that I wished him gone, for he rose to take 
leave. 

“Your strong will can make a heroine of you, 
Miss Beatonn,” he said, at parting; “it is queen- 
like to be calm and unmoved, and queenliness be- 
comes you.” 

So he went, andI sat alone lata into the night, 
thinking how sweet life was, and by how frail a ten- 
ure I held it. Doubly sweet it was of late, with an 
unassured charm, a hint of happiness, which might 
vanish any moment, but I longed to grasp it, to 
secure it if I could. O, I must not die yet, not yet, 
not till I could have all the future might hold for 
me; not till I could know whether it were love in- 
deed that shone in Louis Holland’s eyes when he 
looked at me. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE next morning, when my breakfast was brought 
to me, my letters as usual lay beside my plate, and 
I read them leisurely, while breaking toast and sip- 
ping coffee. One was from my younger sister Louise, 
to tell me of a grand reception, for which cards were 
just out, to take place in three weeks at the Eltons, 
and we were invited. 

* So,” wrote Lou, “ you must remember that in 
your shopping, and get something lovely for yourself, 
my beauty. As for me, 1 know just what I want to 
wear, and I have it all, only 1 wish you would get 
me quantities and quantities of dear little blue for- 
get-me-nots. I can’t find one, not one, in all Miss 
Kimple’s absurd flower-boxes. Remember, forget- 
me-not!”” 

That ‘was just one of the pleasant little commis- 
sions that I liked, and for Louise, too. The next 
letter I opened very slowly—it was a tiny sheet, 
and bore a cypher ““B de M.” I knew who that 
was—my courin who went to Europe, Belinda 
Beatoun, and came home a year ago a wilow, Mad- 
ame Blanche de Marot. She was four years my 
senior, and pretended to look down upon me in a 
patronizing ing fashion, which every time I 
met her kindled hatred in my heart. 

Here is the important part of Blanche de Marot's 
letter : 

“And as the affair is to be so grand, you see, mon 
enfant, you must get me something to wear, for I 
cannot possibly come to the city at present. Can I 
trust you? It goes to my heart to have to do it, for 
fear you will make a mistake. Comprenez—I want 
a silk, some light, exquisite, novel shade, to suit my 
face and hair. Now be amiable, cherie,and make 
me bewitching, for it can be done. I will tell you 
my secret—that stern, handsome, Louis Holland is 
coming, and he is so hard-hearted, 1 want to teach 
him he ishuman. Do! love him?—pas du tout—but 
I could if I would, only first he shall love me. And 
he has such an artist eye. I will make myself a pic- 
ture for him, if you will only have a care in choosing 
my silk. Lavender, or pale sea-green, or cream- 
color—only none of the old shades. There must 
be something new—go to some French store and get 
a hint of Paris to help you. I have laces already, 
and jewels; but if you see anything exquisitely ap- 
propriate, get it—and believe me, petite, your own 
trae love of a cousin. BLANCHE DE MAROT.” 
Here was a commission indeed! I to make her 
beantiful, that she might win Louis Holland! I 
knéw just how she woulkt make « snare of her sunny 
hair—lift her dark blue eyes so slowly and sweetly to 
his—and clasp ber little white hands in indolent 
tempting postures. And he—he was great and good, 
but greatness and goodness do not always arm a man 
against the fatal glamor of coquetry. I loved him, it 





green, without a warning, is irresistible!” 











‘oad 


not like for even a few days after to see ugly blotches | seemed as if he might love me, and if he should, I 
come and go on your fair skin. Would you, now?” 
No, certainly; I wont have a dress of if, doctor, | of him; but Blanche would not, and Blanche must 
you may be sure, and Iam glad you told me, for that | not weave spells over my hero! But what could be 


And I laughed in his face reassuringly to convince | Did she think my own heart was of stone, or what, 
him that I was quite recovered from my own per-| that she could carelessly order me about like a 
soual shock. Perhaps he was convinced, or perhaps | waiting-maid, to make her irresistible to the man I 


would make my life sotrue and sweet, to be worthy 


done? Was not J beautiful, could not J attract? 





loved? That was always the way with Belinda 
Beatoun, from a child—and my spirit always rose in 
dislike and rebellion, and this time it should assert 
itself. 1 crumpled the letter, took my morning 
draught of the Eichberg medicine, read over the ad- 
vertisements in the papers, and at last determined 
that 1 was quite well enough to go out and get Lou’s 
forget-me-nots. 

Such lovely clusters and sprays of them! I found 
them at Madame Vignon’s, she had just imported 
them, the dear, little delicate blue bl l could 
seejust how my sister would look with them wreath- 
ed in her hair, straying over her shoulders—the 
temptation was to buy the whole box, for it looked so 
like a garden-bed. I was so satisfied with this pur- 
chase, for it is really pleasant to go shopping and 
find at once the perfect thing one wants, without 
any trouble. 

From Madame Vignon’s I went on down the street, 
by the bewildering, suggestive store-windows. There 
was one firm whose goods were always pre-eminent- 
ly Parisian, and as I came to it, I saw something 
which pleased my fancy, and concluded to go’ in and 
get ideas about my own dress for the “reception at 
the Eltong.. We Beatouns are almost always fair, 
and rather pride ourselves on our pure blonde glow- 
ing complexions.” Lou is the darkest among us, but 
only dark enough for her hair to be soft, bright 
brown, instead of golden, and her face to be clear 
firm white, with just the prettiest rose-tints in her 
cheeks, instead of our sensitive blonde, where the 
blushes flame @p so high or die down so low, with 
every emotion. 

I chose for myself a dress of dainty, delicate 
mauve, because in mauve I knew I could feel happy 
and at ease. TI could say and do what I pleased, be- 
cause mauve always tones color and exuberance 
down into elegance. One must be more guarded in 
rose-colur. I woukl make my mauve become me, 
and if there were need of it, try lances with Blanche 
de Marot. Blanche de Marot! what should her dress 
be—must I really use my taste for’ my bane, my 
enemy? It should not be done thoughtlessly. 

“What are the newest shades in vogue now?” I 
asked the clerk. : 

““We have avery fine gray, and a new French 
blue—and then, have you seen the new shade of 
green?” 

“ You may show it to me.” ; 

And he brought out, and unwrapped from its folds 
of paper, an exquisite, dazzling silk. I started and 
drew back. 

“Why, it is the arsenic green,” I said—“ it is like 
pois mn!’ 

The clerk looked uncomfortable. 

“1 assure you, ma’am,” he said, “that is an 
entirely wrong idea. This color is produced by per- 
fectly harmless chemicals. We sell dresses from this 
to the first ladies in the city.” 

His tone was not quite honest. I looked at the 
lovely rich material again—was there ever a color so 
beautiful, and could it be deadly? Could it really 

dim bright eyes, and blast the fairness of skin? How 

long would it be before it could do its work? The 

clerk said it was harmless, what more assurance did 

I need, when it would be so wondrously becoming 10 

a Beatoun blonde—to Blanche de Marot for example? 

Yes, it would be just the thing for Blanche de 

Marot! 

Yet my beart beat tumultuously as I ordered him 

to cut off the number of yards, and my hand shook 

while taking the money from my purse to pay him. 

But by the time the parcel was made up, my strong 

will had restored calmness, and I told the clerk 

promptly and clearly where it should be sent. Then 

I went out from the store, and walked up and down, 

through street after street, almoxt out into the 

country, in fact, before I could bear to leave the fresh 

air which breathed such coolness against my cheeks. 

But at last, I reached my room again, and found 

awaiting me the various packages of my morning’s 

purchases, I looked at my mauve silk and at Lou’s 








lorget-me-nots —but the package which held Madame 
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it carefully away. 


zest; in fact the Princigal purchases were made, 
there only d tri g3, anil muslin cloth, 
and commonplace things to look after These were 
accomplished, and 1 bad an afternoon to spare for a 
matinee of Lucrezia Borgia, leaving my packing 
until evening, giving myself a margin fur late hours 
the next forenoon, and ordering a carriage in time 
fur the noon train homeward bound. 

In the evening Dr. Eichberg culled, only for ten 
minutes, however. We spoke frankly this time of 
the symptoms of the terror threatening me; indeed, 
I questioned him closely, that I might know how to | 
measure out my strength, for I must live. 1 thi him 
I must live. 








He looked grave, and repeated his 

caution. 
“No it t, Miss Beat ! keep a calm dead 
level. You're safe enough now if you do that, and 


you can do it so easily. I glory iu your power over 
yourself. Some day I may be coming down to visit 
your town, and if so shall see you. Good-night.” 

So he went, and had not said one word about the 
arsenic green. I had been so afraid he would speak 
of it again, so afraid he might somehow suspect my 
purchase. I felt asif I did not want to see him again 
for a great while, never, perhaps—it was almost as 
if I dreaded the keen searching eyes of my favorite 
Dr. Eichberg. 

Next day the train took me safely home, and Louise 
met me with the carriage. 

You look pale, dear,” she said. I told her I did 
not feel pale, and only wanted to be at home again. 

That evening I unpacked my trunk—and mamma 
and my aunts were all satisfied with the barguins I 
had made for them. Lou danced with deligut when 
she uncovered the forget-me-nota, and began to tell 
me how she should wear them. 

“* But where is the dress for Blanche?” my mother 


“O, that’s all wrapped up, it is too much trouble 
to undo it.”’ 

“Tl take it out, and put it back for you. 
it? asked Louise, going to my trunk. 

**No, nonsense, Lou!” 1 exclaimed, stopping her, 
and shutting the lid. “ Let Blauche open it for her- 
self to-morrow.” 

“One would think it was poison!” said Aunt Prue, 
laughing. : 

** At least, tell us what color it is,” said mamma. 

** Quly the new shade of green.” 


Is this 


* CHAPTER III. 
My Cousin Blanche de Marot lived only a few 
doors from us, in her father’s house. She sent a 
servaut in the morning to inquire if I hal brought 
anything for her, and for answer I returned the 
package. An hour after Louran up to my room to 
say Blanche herself had come to see me. I moved 
slowly about putting away my dresses. 
* O, do make haste!” said Louise. 
** 1 can’t go till I get ready,” I answered, shortly. 
“T’m coming, coming, coming!” rang out a gay 
voice on the stairs, and in a moment Blanche swept 
into the room. Sle always went where she pleased, 
I don’t think bolts would have stopped her. 
“ How do you do, Blanche?” 1 asked, while I re- 
folded my handkerchiefs. 
“Not too well yesterday, but to-day I am blest! 
Have you been to Lyons direct, or where did you 
get that perfect heavenly silk? O, but 1 will be 
Circe herself in it. my darling ‘I held it up to my 
face and sheulders, and it made me love myself. 
You are very good, cousin, I thought maybe you 
woulin’t really try to get a pretty shade for me.” 
And she looked askance at me with her beautiful, 
malicious eyes. 
“ O Bianche, I wanted to see it so much, and she 
wouldn’t let me! May I go home with you and look 
at it?” interposed Louise. 
“Tam glad you are satisfied, Blanche,” I said; 
“but Lou, I wouldn’t go over now, you’ll only be in 
the way, and I want you with me.” 
** Surement, she shall go,” exclaimed Blanche; 
“and you shall go, too, and see the laces I chouse 
for my dress.” 
Louise was already putting on her hat, so I de- 
cided to go, too, and we went down the street w- 
gether to Uncie Beatoun’s house. 
The silk lay in state, unfulded on Blanche’s white bed. 
I had not realized how exquisite it was, that vivid, 
fascinating, fateful green. It was so beautiful, that 
somehow it seemed like a strain of music too sweet 
for one to take breath while it lasts. I felt a sudden 
fear of seeing Blanche’s beauty so enhanced—per- 
haps she would be irresistible till too late, till 1 bad 
lost all. Louise was hovering about the bed in an 
ecstucy. I was so afraid she would handle the silk 
that | put my arm about her caressingly, holding her 
hands in mine. Blanche lifted the silk and gather- 
ed it in folds. 
“O, you pretty, charming thing,” she said, strok- 
ing it with her white hands. 
‘*But where are your laces, Blanche?” I asked. 
That took us all to her trunk, where she plunged 
her hand in for filmy treasures worth more than 
their weight in gold and jewels. These were some 
of the heirlooms of the house of Marot, which the 
grandmother of her young French husband had 
given her. 

“I can’t wear the very yellowest with that green,” 


de Marot’s green silk I did not open. I wrapped it up | point t that “will do. 
still further in three or four old newspapers, and laid convent.” 


After that day my shopping lost its interest and | they went to the bed again. 


| dear?” I asked. 


GAG OF OUR UNION. 





I got itof the nuns in an old 
** Let’s try it on the green,” said Lou; and off | 
“Don’t you think we ought tv go home, Lou, 


But Lou would not hear, and as I came to her side, 
Blanche held the silk up against my face. 

“ It’s becoming to you, too, but not quite so much 
as to me, love,” she said, lightly. 1 couldn’t help 
pushing it away from me quickly. 

“ Why. one would think it was poison!” Blanche 
exclaimed, with her merry laugh. I went up to the 
silk then, and laid my band on it. 

“Who is going to make it up for you, Blanche?” 
T asked. 

© O, my maid will do the most, after Mra. Saby has 
cut it. My maid will be the one to give the real 
Paris fit to it. By the way, cherie, what are you to 

wear?” ° 

“O, she has such a lovely mauve!” Louise an- 

swered for me. 

“ Mauve?” said Blanche, raising her pretty eye- 

brows. ‘ You mean to be on the safe side, I see, and 

doubtless will look charming!’ 

When Louise and I were alone together on our way 

home, I asked if Louis Holland was expected soon. 

She said he would vot be at home till a few days be- 

fore the reception I felt a little shy about asking 
any more, so there the subject dropped, and we dis- 
cussed the fashions. 

From the hour of my first serious talk with Dr. 

Eichberg, I had determined as far as possible to tune 
my daily life down into quiet. I chose simple food, 

and took no violent exercise. I let my mind rest on 

pleasant themes, aud tried in all cases to keep my 
temper. But life was so precious to me that it male 
me strangely sensitive. T could have been more 
successtul, had I cared less. I saw my father’s 
glance rest anxiously upen me sometimes, and I won- 
dered if he was thinking how so many of his fair 
ancestors had died suddenly. And I was so thorough- 
ly a Beatoun, while Louise was more like mamma. 
Yet life had flowed on calmly enough until my cou- 
sin, Madame de Marot, came home from Europe to 
tantalize and vex me, and even then calmly enough, 
until last sammer. Last summer, Louis Hollaud 
came. 

What then? Only that Madame Blanche was at 
Saratoga, and he and Lou and I went off almost 
every day on long rides or walks; sometimes of an 
evening, he took us rowing by moonlight, out on the 
pond, past the sleepy lilies—sometimes he brought a 
book, and then we staid at home while he read to us. 
Those hours never seemed trifling or barren, they 
always enriched life. At last Lou went away, she 
had promised to visit an old schoolmate in another 
town. Louis Holland staid three days after that- 
three golden days, they were like fire and wine to me; 
it seemed to me tbatin those three days, I gave my 
whole soul up into his hands, and that he took it 
tenderly. I never had any such days before nor 
since, they were perfect unti! the lastevening. That 
hada flaw, for Blanche came home. She had not been 
at home an hour when she came over to us. Louis 
and 1 were standing in the door to see the sun set, 
when she walked up the avenue quietly, and kissed 
me as she hed me. I ber so well how she 
looked, her dress was something black and thin, 
through which ber arms and shoulders showed like 
Browning’s “rose-misted marble,” and she wore 
scar'et geraniums in her golden, wavy hair. Louis 
Holland’s eyes shone as they rested on her, all beauty 
delighted him so much; and when she began con- 
versation in those soft clinging accents that I knew 
so well, he listened eagerly. To be sure, after she 
-went, he talked only of the sunset, and the last book 
of poems, not of Blanche, but yet I felt that the 
charm of that last bright evening had been warred. 

He was obliged to go from home suddenly the next 
day, so suddenly that he could not even call for a 
farewell, but sent one by his sister. Blanche de 
Marot spent the afternoon with me, however, telling 
of all her Saratoga gayeties, and ended with: 

“ Bat you, too, mousie, have been getting glory 
out of the summer, and setting your cheeks and eyes 
on fire with it. Is it that handsome chevalier, Hol- 
land? “Now tell me true, do you think he loves you?” 
And she gave a sarcastic inflection to the words to 
sting me. 

I cannot think why we should always have seemed 
to each other as enemies—we were of very much the 
same nature, we had the same family traits and fea- 
tures; but her life and experience had been such as 
to give her a subtle power which | lacked, and which 
always made me feel uncomfurtable; while on the 
other band, I think that at that time, 1 had not lost 
something which Blanche had lost—what can 1 call 
it? Is it what Wordsworth terms “‘the glory and 
the freshness of a dream?” Something like that—l 
could worship, believe, love, as Blanche never could 
do again. To her mocking question, I answered 
coldly, that Mr. Holiand and I had been at no loss 
for interesting topics, without touching upon that of 
love. 

“Ah, well!” she said then, smiling, “if that is the 
case, you wont mind my falling in love with him, 
dear, which I certainly mean to do whenever he 
comes hereagain!” 

But Louis Holland had never come again since 
then, he was kepwfar away by the imperative ¢alls 
of business. Now, however, he was coming, and my 
heart leaped at the thought. Would those summer 
days be lived over again? No, nothing ever is ex- 








real love for me in tach Holland’s eyes. °, the | 
suspense, the doubt, the fear of a hand reaching out 
to snatch my cup of joy away! I could not be calm 
and careful yet, not quite yet, but soon perhaps, I | 
could begin. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE reception at last was only a week ahead, and | 
we were all basy with our preparations. Lou’s dress | 
was ready, a pale blue tunic over white pufled 
lace—and there were the torget-me-nots tur her hair. 
Mrs. Saby, the dressmaker, had work to do for 
Bianche. She had agreed to come to me the next | 
day after, but she did not, not until two days after, 

and then only because 1 sent imperatively. She 

came at last with a handkerchief tied around her 

face. 

“You see, Miss Beatoun,” she explained, ‘“‘ the 

night after I went home from Madame de Marot, L 

was taken so queerly with a bad feeling in my face 

and eyes. I guess now ’twas neuralgia, but I was 

dreadtully worried then, and thought I could not 
come here in that rain next day. It might have 
turned out mumps, you kuow, I’ve never had ’em, 

or something else catching.” 

Mother and Aunt Prue pitied her, and advised 


already, and that was what made her better. Then 
she and Lou and I went to work on my mauve, and 
what with trying and altering and basting, got it 
into a state where, as Lou said, auybudy could see it 
was going tu be lovely. 

Madame Biauche ran over at night to compare 
notes—her maid Elise was working so faithfully, she 
said, and the green was being wade up beautifully. 
When Elise had done the rest, she was going to trim 
it herself, she said, fur no one else could tell just how 
the lace should gu. 

“Only think,” said mamma, ‘‘I have not even 
seen the color of your dress yet, Blanche!” 

““Why, auntie!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Didn’t Ada 
show you? Perhaps—yes, | have a piece of it here.” 
And sie drew a strip trom ber pocket, which she had 
taken to match sewing silk with. 

Mamma stretched it over her fingers and looked at 
it with admiration. Ste bad never seen such a shade 
befure, and she praised it, and sali how well it suited 
Blanche, while 1 watched the strip uneasily, and 
wished I could get it out of her hands. 

“TI never saw the color but once before,” remarked 
Aunt Prue, “and that was in a vine on some wall- 
paper, in the house where my husband died. I re- 
member because he was sick in that very room, and 
he used to lie there and try to count how many green 
leaves there were in a square fovt.” 

I shuddered, and took the strip from mamma, pre- 
tending to examine it myself, but when I thought I 
was unobserved, I threw it ou the burning cvals in 
the grate. Blanche wheeled suddeuly about, and 
saw the movement. 

“I declare,” she said, pouting, “one would think 
you thought my silk would bite you!” 

** Nongense!” I said, with a laugh. 

The work went gayly on. Mrs. Saby did her part 
and left. Then Louise and I finished al! the little 
details. I intended to wear heliotrope, fur its color 
and perfume, and some trailing stems of smilax 
clustering in with my curls behind. 

Those days were full of a smothered fire of excite- 
ment to me—outwardly I was calm, but my heart 
beat painfully whenever a door opened, whenever 
anybody entered, or if 1 heard loud voices. It could 
not be helped now, only what would Dr. Eichberg 
have said! Two days before the reception, Louis 
Holland came home, and called upon us at once. 
His eyes were full of quiet light, and his hand held 
mine closely when we met, but his manner was grave 
aud restrained. O Louis, Louis, if you only conid 
have joved we a little then, I wanted it so n-uch, 
and it was all for you, all for you! After he went, 
Louise said: 

“QO, if 1 could only have your portrait painted to- 
day, Ada! I never saw you look so beautiful, you 
look as I dream of you, you look like your own svul, 
darling. Don’t stop me, I must make a sketch of 
you, only it never will be a success!” 

She fiew for her crayons, and then sat down be- 
fore me, while I, to please her, kept my face still and 
my eyes fixed. All the sweet and all the bitter 
fountains of my soul were stirred—of what use was 
it to be Ada Beatoun, fuir in the face, wealthy and 
flattered? 1 would give it all foran bour of Louis 
H-lland’s love—it would not be so much as 1 had 
already given. 

Lou sketched away rapidly, the inspiration was on 


an outline to me which I recognized; she had caught 
my mood without understanding it, and she had 
reproduced it in mouth and eyes, and in the sad, 
defiant brow. 1 told her to date the picture and put 
it away—some day it might amuse her to come across 





her, she said, laughingly, and presently she held up | 


had he done? 
which cansed it, or if it were, there wax not enough 
for death, it would only be a little temporary suffer- 
ing, and then she would get well. Meanwhile, 1 
would look up some handsome present to give ber. 

During the forenoon Bianche came in, light-heart- 
ed and radiazt as ever. Elise was quite comfortable, 
she said, but it was the queerest thing for a maid of 
hers to be sick. However, Elise had promised to be 
well enough to dress her hair for the evening, so she 
would jet ber off till then. 

“So you're quite ready, girls?” she said. 


“Your 


| dresses are extremely pretty. Louis Holland wont 


be able to see anybody else, tor looking at Beatouns. 
I mean to have him for a lung promenade, Ada, see 
if I don’t.” 

** Has he called on you yet?” asked Louise. 

** No, but I’ve seen him, we walked down town to- 
gether yesterday, and he is certainly very distingue. 
What fun life is! Well, au revoir, till to-night. I 
must work all this atternoon putting the lace ou my 
dress, and shall only be just ready when nine o’vlock 
comes !”” 

So she fluttered away. As long as she staid I could 
not keep my eyes off her face, I studied her color, the 
roundness of her cheeks, the lustre of her eye. Was 


H I mistaken, or was there asomethiig unratural in 
thoroughwort tea, but sbe suid she had taken that | 


her look, some defect upon her beauty? I turned to 
Louise, after she was gone, and asked her if she 
thought Bianche looked well. 

““Why, yes,” said Lov, “ she locked just as she 
always does. It is you who are. got well, dear Ada, 
Iam afraid. You look feverish.” 

Perhaps I did, and that would not do. I furced 
myself to furget Blanche de Marot, to forget every 
one, and I satidly in my easy-cbair watching little 
Lou, and seeing how pretty her hair loohe! in the 
sunsline. 

Aiternoon came, and the moments flew, while we 
deliberately began to prepare fur the evening. Lou 
arranged my hair, and 1 arrauged hers; and we did 
not at all covet a French maid. Then I helped my 
darling Lou to put on her puffs of lace, and her pale 
blue silk, and last I crowned her head with the clus- 
ters of tiny blae forget-me-nots. She looked like an 
angel, as she ought. Lou was only eighten, jast 
frum school, and so truthful and sweet in all she did. 

I turned to the mirror to survey myself, while 
Annt Prue laced my mauve in the back. How pretty 
and taper my waist looked, and my shoulders moved 
gracefully, and my face was glowing and radiant— 
young, beautiful, happy, auy one would have said, 
but there was an erring aud tortured heart’beating 
beneath. When would resicome? Surely this even- 
ing must end i or change it at least—and 
after to-morrow, madame’ ‘8 green silk would be safe- 
ly hung away ina closet, aud maybe never worn 
again. 

It was time to go at last, and the carriage took us 
to Mrs. Elton’s. I lovuked up at Uncle Beatoun’s 
house as we passed, and the lights were shining 
brightly through the windows of Blanche de Murot’s 
chamber, so 1 knew we were earlier than she. At 
the Eltons, when once the delay of disrobing wus 
over, and the crowd on the stairs passed by, 1 felt my 
spirits leap up to the occasion, and when Lou and I 
entered the saloon with papa, 1 think the courtly old 
Beautouns, if they could have seen, would have 
smiled with pride upon their last representatives. 

After saluting host and hostess, we turned aside 
and paused a little to sarvey the field. The rooms 
were brilliantly lighted, and the guests in elegant 
attire. My practised eye could see that from differ- 
ent points three or four gentlemen were beginning to 
work their way slowly irom group to group, towards 
us, and I unkindly left Lou to be victimized by the 
foppish, while I stepped forward a pace or two to 
lieet Louis Holland. 

itis dark eyex smiled on me as he took my hand. 

“i Dave never met you before on an occasion like 
this,” he said. “I am very glad to dus» now.” And 
Lis admiring glance gave point to the remark. 

“1 bad rather go rowing ou the pond,” 1 andwered. 

*- Suppose we navigate a little here?” he sugzested. 
“Will you promenate?” 

1 took bis arm. 

** Will not Miss Louise join us?” And he turned 
towards her, but Clay Elton had her attention, so 
| we walked away from them. 

Louis was just beginning to te!l mic about some of 
Hogarth’s sketches of society and dancing, while he 
laughing!y noted the cLaracters of some of our fel- 
low-guests, as tuld by their curls and ribbons. My 
mind fullowed him somewhat absently, for’ I saw a 
hush of expectation in the groupe nearest the door, 
| and wondered what it meant. In a moment more, 
Louis Holland exclaimed: 

“Great heavens! who is that vision of beauty?” 








CHAPTER V. 





it in her portfolio. 

The hours ran on swiftly from that morning, 
why would they hurry so? The reception was to be 
Thursday evening—we had talked of it so long, that 
it really seemed like a turning pciut of time. Wed- 


one of our servants would come and sleep with her 
maid Elise, for the girl was not well,and she was 
afraid to be left alone. We sent our stout, good- 
natured Ellen, who came back next morning with a 
pale face; she said Elise was growing delirious. It 




















9 Blanche, regretfully; ‘‘ but here is some lovely 





tenfold brighter crown of happiness if I could only 


actly lived over again, but the winter would hold a | 


seemed to me fora moment as if I were dying, my 
heart beat wildly and irregularly, and there seemed 


| such depths of despair about me. Poor Elise! What 


OF course it was Madame Blanche de Marot, com- 


‘(2 


However, perhaps it was not that | 





| ing in like a sylph, and robed in the exquisite pale 
green. I watched her parsing up the drawing-room 
with my uncle; 1 watched her afterwards receiving 


hémage from her many admirers, and all was done 
nesday night, Blanche de Marot sent over to know if | with her usual careless kindly grace. | 








| “Isuppose you would like to speak to your cou- lJ 


sin?”’ asked Louis Holland, turning with me as he 
spoke to gotowards her. I kept my eyes curiously 
and anxiously upon her; what if presently she should 
promenade with Louis, and he should draw her close 
to his side, and bend above her, and she wearing 
that strange evil-working silk? What if Louis 
; should be harmed? These thoughts rushed apace 
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through my mind, as we approse ed my cousin, but 
I almost forgot them when her low, sweet volce 
| sounded so naturally in our ears. 


nod at me, and he glanced around with a look half- 
; amused and half-deprecating, as he saw me moving 
| away to join my sister Lou. 
; Once by Lou’s side, I still kept my eyes upon 
»| Blanche with a glowing interest. 
| shade of about ber man- 


| ner, a hint of heaviness in her levely, drooping eyes 
| 





or was it only my imagination pricked ou by con- 
science? She notived my scrutiny at length, and 
mast have been struck with it, for she sent Louis 
Holland off on some little messege to a distant lady 
for her, and in the interim beckoned to me. 

“What makes you look at me so?” she whispered. 
“Do you see it, too? There is something the mat- 
ter with my lip. I’m afraid it looks bad; if it gets 
worse I shall go howe.” 

On her exquisite upper lip as she spoke, I saw a 
slight puffiness, which unce seen I could not keep my 
eyes frow. I felt as it fiends were shricking my name, 
and my heart began that wild, loud, irregular beat- 
ing, which always unuerved me. 

“ O, L did not notice it befure,” 1 managed to say. 
“1 was only thinking what a perfect tit your dress is, 
You are 80 beautiful, Blanche!” 

Yes, she was beautiful, never more beautiful than 
that night, people said—but I wondered they did 
| not see the blemish creeping over her. It would not 
kill a Beatoun, surely Dr. Eichberg bad said it would 
not killa Beatoun—only bring a few days’ of pain 
and marring, but nothing that would last! Yet, 
| somehow, I longed to bury my face in the folds of 
| that dazzling green, to press it, to breathe it, and so 
avenge Blanche upon myself. 

Louis Holland came back, but only stopped a mo- 
ment. 

“ There he goes with your sister Lou,” said Blanche, 
contracting her brow. ‘‘ What a tiirt a man is!” 

I laughed then, and began quite gayly to help 
Blanche dispose of her followers, for she gave me a 
comical glance of despair, on the simultaneous ap- 
proach of two clerks, one lieut t, two wid » 
and onesporting man. But we gleaned a few grains 





She immediately engrossed Louis, with only a little | 


Was there not a | 
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of wheat with all the tares. Suddenly, Blanche ex- 
claimed¢ 
“Who, who. is that splendid stranger? he looks 
like Balwer’s Zanoni!” 
I looked where she pointed, and a tide of death 
and despair surged up in my heart. Life had litde 
m ore of dread to offer—Dr. Eichberg had come! 
it was not five minutes before Clay Elton present- 
ed him to my Cousin Blanche de Marot; there was 
only time fur the merest civilities to have passed be- 
tween them, and Blanche had scarcely begun Ler 
coquetry, when he tixed his piercing, compelling eyes 
upon her, and said, in low tones: 
“*Madame de Marot, you are Dumond poisoned. I 
advise you to go home at once.”” 
Bianche turned perfectly white, and her eyes grew 
wild with terror. 
“Tell we what you mean!” she said, imploringly. 
He touched her lip with his slender finger, he 
toucited her drooping eyelids. I suppose people be- 
gan to notice them, but I saw no one in the room—I 
could only see Dr. Eichberg standing like an aveng- 
ing spirit! 
“It is your dress that is doing it,” he said, sternly, 
“When will vanity find limits? Madame, there is 
arsenic in all that green—do you know that it is 
poison? As a physician, I advise you to go home, 
and tear it from you, burn it, if you will.” 
Blanche threw up her armsin terror; there was 
asudden contusion, and forms gathered about her. 
Some one took her away. I saw the shimmering 
green go out the door, and then I turned, and Dr. 
Eichberg’s eyes met mine. 
“Ada Beatoun,” he said, with a weary, sad voice, 
**is she your cousia?”’ 
oe Yes. 
“O Ada! poor child!” 
Those words said ali. I knew he apprehended 
enough of the truth to condemn me; wiuat would he 
say when his keen thought read all, as it surely | 
would? Perhaps be would not even pity me then. | 
Bat now he pitied me. 
** What is the matter?” exclaimed Lou, in flutter- 
ing tones, — up with Louis Holland. “ People 
are saying dress is killing her, that beautiful | 
dress that you bought her, Ada!” 
The cup of bitter shame and remorse was full—and 
there betore me stood the man whose love I bad sin- 
ane to vin. The cup was too full. 
* Be calm, Ada,” whispered Dr. Eichberg. 
Bat I could not. 1 sank in his arms, and every- 
thing grew dark. s 
* . * 7 7 
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Well, it is over now, but I bave drained life too 
deeply. They all know I cannot live, and they are 
allso kind. No one dreams that 1 could ever have | 
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| eyes. 


"| been ready to fall. 


never hints of it. 1 forgot Dr. Eichberg. 
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sed @ little to sarvey the field. The rooms 
villiantly lighted, and the guests in elegant 
My practised eye could see that from differ- 
‘ts three or four gentlemen were beginning to 
eir way slowly from group to group, towards 
L unkindly left Lou to be victimized by the 
while I stepped forward a pace or two to 
uis Holland. 
rk eyes smiled on me as he took my hand. 
ve never met you before on an occasion like 
‘said. “I am very glad to duso now.” And 
ring glance gave point to the remark. 
l rather go rowing on the pond,” 1 andwered. 
nose we navigate a little here?” he sugzested. 
ou promenade?” 
his arm. 
‘not Miss Louise join us?” And he turned 
her, but Clay Elton had her attention, so 
dj away from them. 
was just beginning to tell me about some of 
*s sketches of society and dancing, while he 
sly noted the characters of some of our fel- 
ts, as tuld by their curls and ribbons. My 
‘owed him somewhat absently, tor’ I saw a 
expectation in the groups nearest the door, 
lered what it meant. In a moment more, 
Mand exclanmed: 
t heavens! who is that vision of beauty?” 





CHAPTER VY. 


rse it was Madame Blanche de Marot, com- 
e a sylph, and robed in the exquisite pale 
watched her passing up the drawing-room 
uncle; 1 watched her afterwards receiving 
trom her many admirers, and all was done 
usual careless kindly grace. 
pose you would like to speak to your cou- 
ed Louis Holland, turning with me as he 
go towards her. I kept my eyes curiously 
usly upon her; what if presently sheshould 
e with Louis, and he should draw her close 
», and bend above her, and she wearing 
ige evil-working silk? What if Louis 

harmed? These thoughts rushed apace 
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sounded so naturally in our ears. 

She immediately engrossed Louis, with only a little 
nod at me, and he glanced around with a look half- 
amused and half-deprecating, a8 he saw me moving 
away to join my sister Lou. 

Once by Lou’s side, I still kept my eyes upon 
Blanche with a glowing interest. Was there not a 
shade of u t 1 ner about her man- 
ner, «a hint of heaviness in her levely, drooping eyes, 
or was it only my imagination pricked on by con- 
science? She notived my scrutiny at length, and 
mast have been struck with it, for she sent Louis 
Holland off on some little message to a distant lady 
for her, and in the interim beckoned to we. 

“ What makes you look at me 80?” she whispered. 
**Do you see it, too? There is something the mat- 
ter with my lip. I’m afraid it looks bad; if it gets 
worse I shall go home.” 

On her exquisite upper lip as she spoke, I saw a 
slight puffiness, which once seen I could not keep my 
eyes frow. I felt as it fiends were shrieking my name, 
and my heart began that wild, loud, irregular beat- 
ing, which always unuerved me. 

« O, L did not notice it before,” 1 managed to say. 
“ I was only thinking what a perfect tit your dress is. 
You are so beautiful, Blanche!” 

Yes, she was beautiful, never more beautiful than 
that night, people said—but I wondered they did 
not see the blemish creeping over her. It would not 
kill a Beatoun, surely Dr. Eichberg had said it would 
not killa Beatoun—only bring a few days’ of pain 
and marring, but nothing that would last! Yet, 
somehow, I longed to bury my face in the folds of 
that dazzling green, to press it, to breathe it, and so 
avenge Blanche upon myself. 

Louis Holland came back, but only stopped a mo- 
ment. 

“There he goes with your sister Lou,” said Blanche, 
contracting her brow. ‘‘ What a flirt a man is!” 

Ilaughed then. and began quite gayly to help 
Blanche dispose of her followers, for she gave me a 
comical glance of despair, on the simultaneous ap- 
proach of two clerks, one lieutenant, two widowers, 
and onesporting man. But we gleaned a few grains 
of wheat with all the tares. Suddenly, Blanche ex- 





through my mind, as we approached my cousin, but 
I almost forgot them when her low, sweet volce 


he loved all the time, pa she is his own now, Seay 
would be sorry if they knew all, but I think some 
guardian fate will keep it hidden forever. 

Blanche de Marot is beautiful as ever—itall passed 
off in aday. I, only, suffer, and justly—I am the 
only one to die, done to death by shimmering shades 
of pale-green that float before me and haunt me into 
terror, hour by hour, while no one sees. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


MOUNTAIN CHARLIE, 





BY CAPTAIN JOHN TRUESDALE, 


Some four years before I donned the uniform of 
the boys-in-blue to go to the wars, and while I was 
drifting about the world seeking tor some place where 
T could find both employment and pecuniary profit, 
I fell in with a friend who was as needy as myself, 
and far more adventurous. He proposed that we 
should join a train of settlers then about to set oft 
trom St. Louis for the new El Dorado, Pike’s Peak, 
where the gold fever was raging high. He argued 
that, as we had little to lose and much to gain, we 
might safely make the venture. I consented to the 
proposition, and we left New York for St. Louis, 
travelling night and day, but reaching the latter 
place only to find that the train we had hoped to join 
had started about the time we had left New York, 
and was now far on its way to the Plains, too far, in- 
deed, four us to hope to overtake it. We were told, 
however, that a party of miners who had come over 
from the Peak a few days before to deposit their gold 
dust in safety at St. Louis, would return shortly, and 
we were advised to wait and join that party. Our 
informant added, by way of inducement, that Moun- 
tain Charlie was with them with his wagon. Who 
Mountain Charlie was we did not then know, but it 
was not long before we learned. 

We made satisfactory arrang ts with the 
miners, and on the day appointed set out with them 
for the land of our hopes. Our party consisted of 
about a dozen men on horseback, and a wagon well 








claimed¢ 

“Who, who. is that splendid stranger? he looks 
like Balwer’s Zanoni!” 

Llooked where she pointed, and a tide of death 
and despair surged up in my heart. Life had little 
more of dread to offer—Dr. Eichberg had come! 

It was not five minutes before Clay Elton p 


tocked. with goods and provisions drawn by four 
stout horses, and driven by the famous Mountain 
Charlie. This individual was a small, lithely-built 
fellow, clad in the rough dress of the Plains, which 
set off his well-made figure to great advantage. He 
was to a certain extent effeminate in appearance, but 
his face, while almost too delicate fur a man, seemed 





ed him to my Cousin Blanche de Marot; there was 
only time fur the merest civilities to have passed be- 
tween them, and Blanche had scarcely begun her 
coquetry, when he fixed his piercing, compelling eyes 
upon her, and said, in low tones: 

‘Madame de Marot, you are being poisoned. I 
advise you to go home at once.” 

Blanche turned pertectly white, and her eyes grew 
wild with terror. 

“Tellme what you mean!” she said, imploringly. 

He touched her lip with his slender finger, he 
touched her drooping eyelids. I suppose people be- 
gan to notice them, but I saw no one in the room—I 
could only see Dr. Eichberg standing like an aveng- 
ing spirit! 

“It is your dress that is doing it,” he said, sternly, 
“When will vanity find limits? Madame, there is 
arsenic in all that green—do you know that it is 
poison? As a physician, I advise you to go home, 
and tear it from you, burn it, if you will.” 

Blanche threw up her arms in terror; there was 
asudden confusion, and forms gathered about her. 
Some one took her away. I saw the shimmering 
green-go out the door, and then I turned, and Dr. 
Eichberg’s eyes met mine. 

“Ada Beatoun,” he said, with a weary, sad voice, 
**is she your cousin?” 

id Yes.”” 

“QO Ada! poor child!” 

Those words said all. I knew he apprehended 
enough of the truth to condemn me; what would he 
say when his keen thought read all, as it surely 
would? Perhaps he would not even pity me then. 
But now he pitied me. 

“* What is the matter?”’ exclaimed Lou, in flutter- 
ing tones, coming up with Louis Holland. “People 
are saying ther dress is killing her, that beautiful 
dress that you bought her, Ada!” 

The cup of bitter shame and remorse was full—and 
there betore me stood the man whose love I had sin- 
ned to win. Tbe cup was too full. 
* Be calm, Ada,” whispered Dr. Eichberg. 
Bat I could not. 1 sank in his arms, and every- 
thing grew dark. s 

* * * * * 
Well, it is over now, but I have drained life too 
deeply. They all know I cannot live, and they are 
allso kind. No one dreams that I could ever have 
known the bane lurking in the exquisite green of 
Blanche’s dress—unless she herself suspects—but she 
never hints of it. 1 torgot Dr. Eichberg. I know he 
knows—but the kindness has all come back to his 
eyes. 
People say it was very wrong in him to speak so 
suddenly, and to terrify me into this illness, when 
everybody knows it never would have hurt Madame 
de Marot to have worn the dress an hour longer, and 
to have gone home quietly. He lets them say so, 
but he knows and I know, how long that blow had 
been ready to fall. 
And it was all in vain—did you know that? For 


-| cards, yet could never keep it. 


too line for a woman. It was clear-cut and 
smooth, without the slightest trace of beard, aud his 
long black hair floating in masses over it, gave to his 
countenance a wild, elfish appearance. His eyes were 
large and brilliant, aud his thin lips were set with an 
expression of greater determination than I had ever 
seen on a human face. Altogether he was a singular- 
looking being, and I could well believe the stories 
my travelling companions told me about him. In 
their eyes he was a hero. He was one of the most 
reckless and daring men on the Plains, the best shot 
in the country, the hardest to make drunk, the most 
skillful card player about Pike’s Peak, yet withal one 
of the most thoroughly-generous fellows in the world. 
He made a great deal of money by his team, and by 
_ The result was that 
he became famous among the rough, rude man at the 
Peak, many of whom he had befriended. 

As we rode along, I watched him closely. He rode 
one of the horses of his team, and kept well. in the 
advance. He did not seem to care to have much to 
say to any one, but amused himself singing in a low 
tone some wild weird song, the refrain of which he 
would repeat over and over again. Sometimes I 
could catch a few words as they floated by me, and 
they breathed a threat of vengeance for some wrong. 
The manner of the young man, and the tone in which 
he sang, gave me an idea that he was applying the 
song to himself, and uttering his threats against 
some real enemy. This was not strange, for I was 
in a land where the law of vengeance was swift and 
sure, and where a wrong was repaid with a prompt- 
ness and vindictiveness that would have seemed bar- 
barous in a more civilized community. Yet, here 
it was both upheld and encouraged, and, indeed, it 
was to some extent necessary, for here no regular 
law prevailed. Men must have some restraint over 
them, and in such a state of society as this, brute 
force alone can control them. 

We had been out about two weeks front. St. Louis, 

when an accident occurred which gave me an insight 
into the character and history of Mountain Charlie. 

We had encamped for the night, and built our fires 
upon a convenient spot, and after the evening meal 

was over, the party, as usual, resorted to cards. 

Mountain Charlie, however, refused to play that 
night, declaring he had aheadache. He sat moodily 

by the fire, occasionally stirring it with his foot. The 
conversation was of a character calculated to shock a 
retined nature, but 1 had grown so accustomed to the 
Ways of these rude people, that it interested me. 

Each of the players around me had killed his man, 

and to-night they were all relating the manner in 

which the deeds had been performed. One of the 

group was a large, powerful man named Ephraim 

Bailey. He had come from Vermont, and had been 

two years at the diggings. He had been unusually 

lucky iv his efforts, and had amassed a considerable 

sum of money. He listened in silence to the recitals | 
of his companions, and when they had all finished, 

he said, quietly: 

“Tam nota boasting man, gentlemen, but 1 “can 
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listened to. I never killed wat q@ne man, but the 
manner in which f did that is worth listening to.” 

All united in a demand for the story, and I saw 
Mountain Charlie, who had, as vet, said nothing, as- 
sume an attitude of intense interest. 

“Five years ago,” said Bailey, after a pause, “ If 
was living in a little town in Vermont. In the same 
town was a young woman with whom [ had bven in 
love since my boyhood. I would have sold my soul 
to have made her my wife, and I think she would 
have married me, but for a young fellow who came 
from the city and settled in our place. He prejudiced 
her against me, and ended the matter by marrying 
her himself. I said nothing at the time, but I swore 
I would have my revenge. I knew my time would 
come, and I waited patiently, acting all the while in 
such a manner as to prevent suspicion from falling 
upon me if anything should happen. Well, one day 
I met the young husband in a lonely place in the 
mountains, about ten miles from the town. Before 
he knew my intention, I shot him, and killed him. 
He never knew what hurt him, and to cause it to be 
believed that he was murdered for his money, [ took 
his watch and pocket-book, and then returned to the 
town by another road. The body was found the next 
day,and ihe whole country was thrown into the 
greatest excitement. It hurt me to see the grief of 
the widow, but I comforted myself with the hope 
that [ would soon be able to console her. I-was 
among the most active in trying todiscover the mur- 
derer, and unceasing in my kindness to the widow. 
No one ever dreamed of suspecting me, and after the 
expiration of a year I became convinced that my 
chance for marrying the woman [ loved was decided- 
ly good. Encouraged by this feeling, [ asked her to 
become my wife. She accepted me, and we were 
regularly engaged. In about a month or so, she pro- 
posed to me that I should come out here and endeav- 
or to better my fortuve, and promised to marry me 
when I returned. I am gcing home in six months 
more. I shall carry titty thousand dollars with me, 
and shall marry my sweetheart as soon as I reach 
Vermont. Now that’s what I call romantic. What 
do you say to it, Charlie?” he asked, turning to the 
young man. 

Mountain Charlie had been sitting all this while, 
with his head resting on one hand, gazing steadily 
into the fire. The flickering light gave his dark fea- 
tures a startling expression, and his whole counte- 
nance seemed glowing with suppressed excitement. 
He did not move, as he heard Bailey’s question, but 
replied, calmly: 

“ It’s a very strange story, Bailey, and reminds me 
very much of an affair that I once heard of. The 
cases are so much alike that I'll tell you the story. 

“Some years ago I knew a Vermont woman who 
had, like your sweetheart, two lovers. She chose the 
man she thought best suited to herand married him, 
never suspecting that the unlucky one meant her 
any barm. Well, in course of time, this woman’s 
hasbaud was killed, and the murderer was never 
found. She had no suspicion, as to who had done 
the deed, but in her heart she swore an oath, that if 
the murderer was ever found he should die by her 
hand. You will bear me out, Bailey, when I say 
that the Vermont women do not make such a vow in 
vain. Well, in her affliction, the widow found the 
lover whom she had discarded her best friend, and 
when her first wild grief had passed away she come 
to love him. At last he asked her to marry him, and 
she consented. One day, during their engagement, 
they were sitting together when she noticed her 
lover in possession of a watch which she could have 
sworn had belénged to her dead husband. This 
startled her and aroused her suspicions, and gradu- 
ally there settled upon her the suspicion that the 
man she had promised to marry was her husband’s 
murderer. Still she was not sure of the correctness 
of her suspicions, and, after much thought, she re- 
solved upon a definite plan. She persuaded her lover 
to leave Vermont, and go to Pike’s Peak to better his 
fortunes. Her real purpose, however, was to get him 
out into that lawless community, worm his secret out 
of him, and then wreak her vengeance upon him.” 
“The devil!” muttered Bailey, laying down his 
cards and looking fixedly at Mountain Charlie, who 
had not stirred from his first position. ‘ That was 
strange.” 

“Wait a bit,” said Charlic, quietly; “ you haven’t 
heard the strangest part. This woman disguised 
herself so thoroughly that her own mother would 
not have known her, and followed her lover to the 
West, in the disguise of a miner. She became one of 
his most favored companions, shared all his coufi- 
dences, but for a long time failed to learn what she 
desired most of all to know. She-was ful, at 


‘good quality. This may always be discovered by at- 


you wish to kill another man you can try her method.” 
He walked up to the miner, as he spoke, and stool 
| just behind him. ‘The woman,” he went on, * got 
up from where she had been sitting when she heard =| 
her lover’s story, and approaching him, as he sat ut- 
terly unconscious of his danger, laid her hand on his 
head, just as [ lay my hand on yours, and before he 





other instant her hunting-knife was planted iu his 
heart.” 

As he spoke, Mountain Charlie seized the miner, 
who seemed utterly paralyzed, by the throat, and 
hurling Lim to the ground sprang upon him. We 
saw the bright glitter of a knife, and sprang to our 
feet in dismay, bat, befure we could prevent it, Moun- 
tain Charlie had buried the keen weapon in the heart 
of Ephraim Bailey. Then, rising to his feet with a 
kind of wild dignity, he said, sulemnly: 

“Gentlemen, lam a woman. I am the widow of 
the man he murdered.” 

The mystery was now solved, and we knew the 
history of the strange being before us. 

“Tam ready to surrender myself,” she said, calm- 
ly. ‘I suppose the law will hang me for this deed.” 

The winers, however, thought differentiy, and I 
wisely held my tongue. They thought sbe had done 
right, and assured her that no harm should happen 
toher. They agreed to keep the matter secret, and 
kept their pledge faithfully. A few weeks after our 
arrival at Pike’s Peak, the young widow, who had 
resumed her proper dress, became the wife of one of 
the miners who had witnessed the killing of Bailey, 
and who, strange to say, had fallen iu love with her, 
out of admiration tor “ her piuck.”” 





BUTTER AND ITS ADULTERATIONS. 

Butter is a highly useful and nutritious article of 
diet, if only it can be procured in » pure state, un- 
mixed with noxious ingredients. Properly, it should 
consist simply of the oily parts of milk, separated 
from the other parts by the process of churning; bat 
practically, we kno w that there are few greater mys- 
teries (to any one but an analytical chemist) than the 
composition of the article sold as butter in sume of 
our retail or even wholesale shops. 

Among the ingredients commonly used for the 
adulteration of butter may be mentioned chalk, po- 
tatoes, flour, Indian evorn, suet, lard, etc., some of 
which are discoverable by the appearance and the 
taste; but there are otheis whose presence it is not. 
80 easy to ascertain. A simple test by which cha'k 
may be discovered is to place a portion of the but er 
in some vinegar, when, if it be adulterated with 
chalk, an effervescence will take place ia the liquic, 
produced by the liberation of carbonic acid gus, us 
seen in the case of seltzer-water. 

The presence of meal, potato-flour, ete., may be 
proved in the following manner: Take a small bottie 
(of white, trausparent glass), and introduce into it 
about half an ounce of the suspected butter, with 
eight or ten times the quantity of water. Then in- 
merse the bottle in hot water, and leave it until it 
becomes thoroughly coll, when the pure butter will 
be found floating on the top of the liquid, and the 
other matters precipitated to the bottom of the bottle 
in a mass which will be very apparent. 

To detect the presence of suet or lard, it is necessa- 
ry to determine the melting-point of the compound ; 
and this is done in the following way: The butter is 
placed in a transparent vessel and melted, and a 
small thermometer of very fine glass is plunged into 
it. As the temperature of the batter subsides it is 
watched very carefully, to mark the degrees denoted 
by the column of mercury at the moment when the 
butter again becomes solidified. The point of solidi- 
fication is also the point of fusion, or where the com- 
pound begins to melt. This will be at 56 degrees if 
the butter is pure. But if any considerable quanti- 
ty of suet, etc., has been added to the butter, the re- 
turn to the solid state will be marked by the ther- 
mometer at about 65 or 70 degrees. This experiment 
is of great utility in determining the quality of any 
particular sample. 

One mode of adulterating butter, in frequent use, 
is to place an inferior kind in the centre of butter of 
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tentive examination. And when butter has been 
adulterated, various coloring matters are used, to 
give it that yellow straw tint which it should proper- 
ly possess; but these are mostly of a harmless de- 
scription, such as saffron, marigokd flowers, etc. 

But there is a peculiar alteration in batter which 
is due to the presence of copper, and against which 





last, however. One night, as a party of miners were 
seated around the camp fire, the conversation turned 
upon murder, just as it has done here to-nigLt. The 
disguised woman listened eagerly to every word, and 
at last heard her lover relate exultantly, the manner 
in which he had murdered her husband, just as you 
have done to-night, Bailey. Her suspicions were 
now confirmed. She was face to tace with her hus- 
band’s murderer, and her hour of vengeance had 
come.” 

Mountain Charlie had risen to his feet while speak- 
ing, and he walked over to where Bailey was sitting, 
his eyes cast down on the ground, aud his fingers 
clasping each other nervously, 

“ Did she kill him?” he asked, in an agitated tone. 

“Of course, she did,” replied Charlie, with an en- 
ergy that startled me, ‘‘ Do you think she would let 
such an opportunity pass by. The strangest part of 
the whole story is the way in which she killed him. 








Louis never loved me, and never would. 1t was Lou 





tell you a more romantic story than any I have yet 


s should be especially on their guard, as, 
when this is manifest, the use of the butter is highly 
dangerous. This change takes place when the butter 
has been melted and left to cool in basins of copper, 
which are sometimes employed in order to prevent 
the operation proceeding too quickly. The butter 
in the course of the process takes up a portion of the 
metal, and then becomes poisonous. The existence 
of the poison may be ascertained beyond doubt by 
placing a portion of the butter in a solution of yellow 
prussiate of potass. The brownish-red color which 
will then appear in the butter will indicate the pres- 
ence of the copper. 
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Breavuty.—Beauty is like a temple whose exterior 
riches are all that are seen by the profaue. The di- 
vine mystery of the artist’s thought reveals itself 
only to minds in sympathy with his own; and the 
smallest detail of « sutlime work contaiys an in- 








Tl show you how she did it, Bailey, so that if ever 

















could understand her purpose, she threw him back- : 
ward upon the ground, just in this way, and in an- 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A LIFE-CREED. 


BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 





Find thy true path, 

And follow it wherever it may lead: 

Strive but to reach,—whatever strife it need,— 
The light that Jesus hath. 


Lonely and weary, too, 

The way may be, and bare of human love; 
But every step raiseth higher above, 

And giveth courage new. 


Seeing the cross on high, 

Look not below for flowers, and birds, and streams: 
Thou mayest sce fairer beauty in thy dreams, 

And find it, by-and-by. 


In thine own nobleness 

Make others noble. Let thine own content 
Form haloes round the shades the world has lent 
To thy life’s happiness. 


In singleness of aim 

Do thy life-work. Look for a higher prize 
Than honor in the future’s alien eyes,— 
Praise to an empty name. 


Make thy whole life a prayer. 

Offer the Lord each thought, and word, and deed; 
And let thy years be lines of a great creed, 

With God's handwriting there. 


So shall thy calm, bright days 

Grow into calmer nights; and these aga‘n 

To pleasant days; while Faith makes heaven plain, 
With her enlightening rays. 


So shall thy calm, bright life 

Round into calmer death; continuing 

To nobler lives and greater— with no bound 
Set for the spirit’s wing. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


CHOKED IN THE THROAT. 
BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


“ The watch-dog did howl, and the wind 
Blew bitter across the wild moor."’ 


Ir is my deliberate opinion, that there is not in the 
universe any object more utterly wicked and disgust- 
ing, and devilish, than a wicked did woman. 1 do 
not say this, because Thackeray makes all his moth- 
ers-in-law, and his old aunts and his grandmothers 
she-demons; 1 say it because I believe it from my own 
experience. It is, further, my opinion that theré is 
no redemption for such, and that you can see hell- 
fire in their eyes already, if you look closely. I don’t 
say that they will always commit murder, and arson, 
and robbery. These are not necessary in act, though 
I believe theirwill to do so just ae bad. ‘They have 
learned caution with years, and so pen their infernal 
emotions within their hearts, except when they escape 
in looks and words, or petty spite. Their evil may 
be passive, though. If they should see one they 
hate walking unconsciously towards the brink of a 
precipice, I don’t believe they would put out a hand 
to save them. They would rather chuckle inwardly, 
and let the victim step.into the pit. But be sure 
those old hags would wail dolefully at the funeral. 
If they do, just please examine their pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs atterwards. I warrant you find them dry 
as a bone of a skeleton. 

I can’t remember the time when Marm Winter, as 
the boys usdd to call her, was not an old woman. In 
the twenty years of my acquaintance with her looks, 
she never seemed to change a hair. The little bent 
and withered form, the long, claw-like fingers, the 
scraggy locks of gray hair which hung round her 
torehead, louking as though they had never been 
combed, the devilish green-gray eyes, with bluod- 
shotten whites, that glanced furtively out from under 
the wide, flapping borders of her soiled cap, the 
working mouth, with its long yellow teeth, the croak- 
ing voice, the hobbling walk—all remained, or seem- 
ed to remain, unchanged. 2 

This woman’s position can be defined without many 
words. The Winter family, after having begun rather 
low down in the socia! scale, and run up for three 
generations, like the King of France, with his twenty 
thousand men, they paused a while on the pinnacle 
they had reached, then incontinently marched down 
again. Not that they had in the sixth generation 
lost their wealth and position; but their wealth was 
much diminished, and they were respected more for 
their name’s sake, than for their own sake. Luxury, 
ease, conceit and intermarriages had done the work 
for them, and there was no very fine grain in the 
Winters of my grandfather’s time. The eldest son 
was what his nearest friends called weak, and what 
careless strangers pronounced to be an idiot. He 
was well-enough looking, and could perform for him- 
self the ordinary services of conventional lite; but he 
had no education—could not even write, and had 
scarcely a particle of common sense. 

When this man was about thirty years of age, he 
ran away, and made a visit in the country. When, 
after anxious search, they found bim, he was mar- 
ried to a woman of fifty, whom he had known but a 
week. The family were frantic, but all their efforts 
could not break the match. They were legally mar- 
ried, and whether or not the devil sent Joe Winter a 
little wit for the occasion, he succeeded in proving to 
the jury that he was no greater fool than many other 
men who took to themselves wives. 

** Nobody else would have me,” said Joe, “‘ and she 
would have me,” with an emphasis on the last 
auxiliary which brought the house down. 





The disgusted family prepared a separate establish- 
ment for the happy couple, and the cute little old 
widow waited on her husband, and waited also for 
them to die, and leave the property in her hands. 

Besides Joe, there were two daughters and another 
son, the youngest, and also the smartest child. In- 
deed, George Winter wasa pretty fair fellow, and 
would have done very well, if he badn’t thought 
that, being a Winter, be must necessarily be a privi- 
leged person. 

Marm Joe Winter became town talk immediately, 
and mapy were the laughs at her expense. More 
than half the village made the bridal call on ber, 
and congratulated her when they could for laughter. 
She seemed to take it all as earnest, and if a gleam of 
yellow fire did once in a while flash out of her side- 
long eyes, it was but momentary. Moreover, she 
joined the fashionable church in town, so that not 
only the wild ones, but the serious people were forced 
to take notice of her. 

After a while, people began to laugh less, and grow 
@ little shy of her. She had been taken to be nearly 
as foolish as her husband, but it began to be noticed 
that there was a surprising wethod in ber madness. 
Atter doing harm in small ways to persons whom she 
was known to dislike, she showed a tvo profuse aston- 
ish t, and la ted too much, and the childlike 
innocence with which she would say the most cut- 
ting things, was a little over-acted. Her husband 
had all the arrogance of his family, while lacking 
their wit, and never treated her other than as his 
servant; but when she was sneered at by others, he, 
for his own honor, always took her part. 

Another thing that seemed inconsistent in this old 
woman, was her knowledge of law, or some parts of 





“| it. She had the rights of elder sons at her fingers’ 


ends, and could instruct anybody but a regular law- 
yer on the subject of wiiows’ dowers. This grew 
clear to everybody, that she was speculating on the 
chance of the sisters and brother of her husband dy- 
ing—perhaps on his own death. Her avarice was 
well known. 

“Tode,” said Jack Hays, a play-fellow of mine, 
putting his head in at the door of the room where I 
was, “old Joe Winter is dead!” 

I was then rather a wild youngster of sixteen, and 
the announcement made no greater impression on 
me than one of surprise. 

“Dead!” Iechoed. ‘ What killed him?” 

‘Ate rats’ meat,” said Jack, in high glee. “The 
old woman poisoned some meat to kill rats, and Joe 
ate it. He couldn’t manage to die a decent death, 
any how. I reckon the old Jady’ll be eaten by the 
rats themselves, when her time comes. Let’s go to 
the funeral. It will be rich.” 

We did go to the funeral, and it was rich. The 
Winters, who had never stepped within their broth- 
er’s doors during tbe ten years of his married life, 
had to go to the funeral; and half the town came to 
see them take carriages behind the old woman/ané 
to see the old woman dressed in black, and weeping. 

This was not as bad as it may seem. Everybody 
felt that the old hypocrite was glad her husband was 
dead. He had ill-treated her, and she had little rea- 
son to mourn bim. There were not wanting those 
who hinted that she had placed the poisoned meat as 
much for. Joe Winter as tor the rats, and among 
those were bis own family. 

They let her remain in the cottage she had occupied 
with her husband, and disdainfully paid her, through 
a lawyer, one-fourth the income they had allowed 
her before. Loud were her complaints, but as vain 
as loud; and now for the first time she uttered vague 
threats. Those Winters were wronging the widow, 
she said, and would not prosper. 

They did not prosper. It seemed that a blight fell 
on them with her displeasure. Nothing prospered 
in their hands. Sickness fell on them, and strifes 
arose where peuce had been before. The old woman 
witnessed these things, and shuok her head, with an 
evil smile. 

“ The oppressor of the widow never prospers,” she 
said, in her croaking voice. 

About three years after Joe Winter’s death, an 
event occurred in the family, which proved a sudden 
head-flaw to the old woman. The three remaining 
children of the Winter family were Elizabeth, the 
eldest, a childless widow, Frances, the younger, @ 
maiden lady of near forty, and George, the youngest, 
a bachelor of thirty-five. It seemed probable that 
the family would die out with them, and if the widow 
of Joseph could manage to survive them, she might 
realize her great desire of inheriting the property, 
there being no other but very distant relatives. The 
event which upset these golden calculations of hers, 
was the marriage of George Winter. 

Never shall I forget her face, when she heard the 
news. I was out walking with Jane Shore, the after- 
noon we heard it surely stated that the marriage was 
to take place. Jane Shore was one of those smart, 
brazen, latter-day girls, who fear neither God nor 
man, and who consider it “ good fun” to arouse the 
wildest passions in any one whom they can influence. 
She and I had been talking about the projected 
match, as, indeed, had everybody in town that day, 
and when we saw the old lady approaching, she cried : 

“© Jemima, Tode! now we’ll have fun! There's 
the Witch of Endor. She’s straight from her house, 
and doesn’t know. If she did know, she’d be at 
home, stewing poisons. I’ll tell her now, and you 
just see how she’ll squirm.” 

I own I didn’t like it very well, and would rather 
not have seen the old woman angry; but of course I 
wasn’t going to back out, and get Jane Shore’s 
tongue on me. So I faced the music, though with 
anything but a heart attuned to it. 


“How do you do, Mrs. Winter?” said Jane, with 
high-pitched politeness. ‘‘I hope you are well.” 

“How dedo? How de do?” responded the little 
waman, with obsequious politeness in return. (Jane’s 
father was a deacon, and rich.) “I hope you’re well, 
Miss Jane! I bope you’re well, Mr. Arnold!” with 
a grin, and a little perpendicular courtesy to each of 
us. 

*O, we're prime!” said Jane, classically, “Tow 
is the bride?” 

“The bride?” repeated Marm Winter, inquiringly. 

“Why, is it possible you are not invited to the 
wedding?” exclaimed Jane, with great astonishment. 

“What weddin’?” asked the old woman, her eyes 
beginning to glow and sparkle. 

“Why, Mr. George Winter’s—your brother’s!” 
cried Jane, as though unable to cre‘it the other's 
ignorance. ‘ He’s to be married right away to the 
pretty little Widow Clare. And is it possible you 
don’t know it, Mrs. Winter?” 

The old woman’s green-gray eyes glowed like coals, 
and she gave a sharp cough, but seemed unable to 
speak a word. I saw her claw-like hands grasp the 
edge of her cloak in a shaking clasp, and the quick 
swallowing motion in her throat, as though she were 
choking. 

“TI don’t wonder you’re astonished,” said Jane, 
delighted at the effect of her narrative. ‘It’s treat- 
ing you shamefully not to inform you and invite you 
to the wedding. Why, everybody in town knows it.” 

The old woman’s face grew livid, and, giving a 
little gasp for breath, she turned abruptly away, 
without a word of farewell, and walked rapidly back 
the way she had come. Following slowly, we saw 
her enter her own house, and close the door behind 
her. 

I wouldn’t have been in the house with her that 
day, and have seen her face, and heard her words, 
for any money. Nobody saw or heard, save such in- 
visible witnesses as see all things. The old woman 
lived quite alone, with only a cat for living company; 
and the only person who ventured near the house 
that day, reported the door locked, and the window- 
curtains down. 

It was true that George Winter was about giving 
up his bachelorhood, and in a very surprising man- 
ner. Indeed, his sisters considered his marriage al- 
most as disgraceful as their brother Joe’s, and far 
less excusable, since Joe was not supposed to be 
capable of maintaining the family dignity. 

The facts were these. There was a little widow in 
town, Mrs. Anne Clare, who was 80 lovely and so be- 
witching, that it was not in the power of man to re- 
' gist her. Don’t think I mean to say that she was a 
coquette, and tried to attract men’s regards. By no 
means. She was modest and timid, and had a sweet 





, innocence about her which instantly reproved all 


| lightness. But as.‘ bears and lions grow] and fight, 


because ’tis their nature to,” so it was Anne Clare’s 
wature to be captivating. Her ordinary manner was 
plaintive—the child had had trouble in the world; 
but once in a while a sudden laugh, full of merry mu- 
sic, or a momentary freak of delicious mischief, prov- 
ed that she was made for smiles, as well as for tears, 
and that a happy creature was hidden under her 
temporary sadness. This girl had married very 
Yyoung, when not more than sixteen, a sea-captain. 
They lived together three years; she went on a@ 





voyage with him, then he left her, and went alone. 


| She never heard from him again. There was the 


long, weary waiting, the suspense, the agony, then 
the terrible certainty. His ship had been found a 
wreck, and some dead bodies of the crew had been 
picked up. 

That was enough. The poor child, scarce twenty 
| yet, put on black, and after indulging for a few 
months in the luxury of tears, awakened to the fact 
that she must do something for her own support. 
Her husband had left her little or nothing, and she 
bad no relations, 

She had been nearly a year in a milliner’s shop, 
when George Winter found that he could resist her 
no longer, and that he must lay himself and all his 
family honors at her feet. He did sc, and was ac- 
cepted. For a while the engagement was unsus- 
pected, and it was only announced on the day pre- 
ceding the wedding. r 

T don’t believe that the little widow was very much 
in love with George Winter; but he was a gooil- 
looking man, and she was a simple soul, and grateful 
for his love. Besides, she was ill-calculated to face 
the storm of earth, and probably felt the need of a 
secure home. It is not impossible that she may 
have felt a little pride in the connection. The Win- 
ter name was the great ‘name of the place, even if it 
was beginning to fade, and we all have one little 
weakness. 

Poor, pretty Anne Winter didn’t grow rosy in: her 
new home, though she had fine clothes, and a servant 
to wait on her. The family all lived together, and 
Mrs. Elizabeth (who was also a Winter, having been 
married to a cousin), Mrs. Elizabeth, I say, still kept 
the charge of the housekeeping, never even offering 
to give up to the young wife. , 

**We own the place together, George,” she said, 
coldly, ‘‘and I am the proper mistress. If you want 
a house for your wife, you will have to buy one. 
Frances and I will buy out your third of the place.” 

She well knew her power, and that her brother 
could never be willing to leave the great house, the 
only notable remains of their former splendor, and 
put up with a smaller establishment. So he and his 
wife lived as boarders in the house, an: I fancy poor 
Anne often found her bread bitter. There is nothing 
like the tongue of an arrogant, insolent, fine bred 
woman—I think such a woman might drive one to 








commit murder—and both these Winter ladies had 
just such tongues. 

**Our brothers seem to have a fancy for marrying 
widows,” ssid Mrs. Elizabeth, with a sp ile and tone 
of acrid sweetness, extending the tips of ber cold, 
slender fingers to the bride, when she first came to 
her new home. 

Poor Anne colored and choked at the insult, and 
George broke out, “ But they marry very different 
kinds of widows, Elizabeth!” 

The sister smiled -loftily, and made no reply, and 
the bride turned away her head to conceal the tears 
that welled up into her beautiful eves, 

* Don't mind them, dear,” said the husband, sooth- 
ingly, when they were alone. ‘“ Women will snarl, 
and the women all hate one who is as pretty as you. 
But you must never answer them, Anne. You know 
they are brought up very differently from you, and 
it’s natural they should think you are not their equal. 
I think you a‘dear little beauty, so never mind them. 
Let them talk, and just keep quiet.” 

Very easy advice to give, and a fine prospect for a 
bride! 

Possibly, if George had been turned out with his 
wite as Joe had been, Joe’s widow might have felt 
less hatred for the bride. But that the little milliner 
should be received and she rejected put the last touch 
to the old woman’s rage. 

It’s an unlucky house to go into,” she said, glar- 
ing with fiery eyes on the walls which she had never 
been permitted to enter. ‘“‘No good will come of 
it. The house is a falling house, and they will fall 
with it.” ; 

Timid little Anne Winter shivered in her bed at 
the thought of these predictions, which there were 
not wanting tongues enough to retai) at the great 
house. 

Other people shivered, too, as the evil predictions 
seemed likely to be fulfilled. Scarcely six months 
after her second brother’s marriage, Mrs. Elizabeth 
fell down stairs and broke her neck. She had been 
taken faint, they supposed, at the head of the stairs. 
and had fallen headlong the whole length. Any re- 
lief from tyranny which this might have afforded 
Anne, was quite swallowed up in the horror of the 
event. 4 2 

“1 wish, George,” she said, “that you could give 
Joe’s widow some money and coax her to g#away to 
some other town.” 

“O fudge! You're superstitious, Nan,” said the 
husband, and feeling ashamed to own the superstitious 
thoughts that were in his own mind. 

“Superstitious or not,” she persisted, “I do not 
believe that bad wishes are powerless.” 

“Tt is easy to talk of giving money when one hasn't 
it to give,” interposed Miss Frances, bitterly. ‘“* Those 
who own and inherit money are not so ready to throw 
it away on any adventuress who may, by fraud or 
will, get into their family.” 

Truly Mrs. Elizabeth’s mantle of spite seemed to 
have fallen on her wister. 

The day of the funeral came, and every preparation 
was made to have the ceremony as dignified as suited 
the state of the dead. The deepest and most superb 
mourning was bought, the pictures in the house were 
draped, servants put in mourning and assigned their 
place, and colored attendants procured for the occa- 
sion. Lastly, as their custom had always been, they 
sent out cards to those whom they desired to see in 
their house on the occasion. The invitations were, 
of course, exclusive, and were sent only to their most 
intimate friends. 

All were assembled, and the minister was about to 
commence the service, when, to the astonishment of 
every one present, a little tigure appeared at the door 
of the room appropriated fo the family, and, hobbling 
in, coolly took a seat near the coflin, and put her 
handkerchief to her eyes. 

In spite of the feeling of fear with which Marm 
Winter had got to be regarded, few could suppress a 
smile at the figure she cut. A long black cloak, very 
rusty as to material, and very ancient as to cut, hung 
from her neck to her heels. The fact that short 
sacques were the only wear, did not make this gar- 
ment appear any more beautiful. Above this showed 
anu enormous black bonnet, the identical one which 
the widow had five years before mourned her hus- 
band in, and over the bonnet spread a dingy crape 
veil, which half covered her horrible little face. 
Nothing could have been more intensely mortifying, 
as she had studiously tried to make as great a con- 
trast as possible between their wealth and her own 
poverty. 

There wasasceneimmediately. Miss Frances went 
into hysterics, and even Mrs. Anne came near drop- 
ping from her chair. There was but one way, and 
the manager requested the old woman to withdraw. 
She looked at him with a wicked gleam in her eyes, 
and an assumption of grieved surprise. 

**T come to my sister’s funeral,” she said. 

* D——n you, go out, or you shall be dragged out!” 
whispered George Winter in her ear. 

She turned on hima face he never forgot, and, 
rising, went out. But she paused on the threshold, 
and threw another baleful glance around the circle, 
smiling as her eyes fell on the coffin. i 

“A judgment of God!” she said, pointing to the 
dead form. ‘She mocked at and wronged the widow, 
and she was cut off with all hersins on her soul. She 
is in hell !”” 

In the midst of a dead silence she walked out of the 
room, and the house. But, stopping in the street 
outside, raised her arms and cursed the house and all 
within it. — 

In spite of closed doors and windows, the words of 
horrible imprecation came in and mingled with the 


“,| Miss Frances seemed to be entirely unmoved, She 




















One thought was uppermost. The great house was 
hers. She who had entered it once only to be ejected, 
could now enter itas mistress. Such aconsummation 
could not be delayed. What to her was the sturm? 
She had waited twenty years for this, and now she 
could wait no louger. The drifts were deep, but not 
80 deep as her hate, the winds were high, but her will 
was higher. 




















minister’s voice in prayer and exhortation. The 
friends sat and listened in pallid silence; George 
Winter griped bis hands hard and looked at the min- 
ister intently, but without hearing a word; Anne 
held her bands over her ears, and sobbed lowly. Only 
| was very pale, but her hands were quietly folded in 
| her lap, and nota gesture betrayed that she heard 
that sound of bell mingling with the words of heaven. 
When they went out, there, outside the gate, stood 
the little bent, black-robed figure, and there it stood 
till the last cafriage had rolled out of sight. 
The funeral over, Miss Frances’s self-possession 
left her. She dropped on the threshold as they en- 
tered. After an hour she seemed to be perfectly re- 
covered; but the next day there were signs of fever, 
and soon she was in all the delirium of a burning 
fever of the worst kind. The shock had been too 
great. She got up from that illness a broken woman. 
Weak and nervous, she wandered about the house, 
never daring to be alone, watching every approach 
to the house with frightened eyes, her one terror 
lest the old woman should come and murder some of 
them, 
After two years of this lingering misery she died. 
Then it seemed that, aside from superstitious terror, 
Anne Winter might have been happy. She was mis 
tress, and had two beautiful children, No harm 
seemed to touch these little cherubs, or Anne herself, 
and all three were healthy and blooming. But Anne 
had her trial. George had not improved with time 
and family troubles, and was a confirmed drunkard. 
Three years atter bis sister Frances’s death he was 
brought in one day with a cut in his head from a 
drunken fall. In a week he was dead, and of the old 
Winter stock there remained not one. 
“TI told you so!” croaked the old hag, as this last 
funeral wound past her house. “I told you sv, ha! 
ha!” 
The old woman was now seventy years of age, and 
as soon as the funeral was over Mrs. Anne sent word 
to her, through a lawyer, that she was willing to 
allow her one-third of the income of the estate during 
her life. The old woman answered that she would 
take nothing less than one-half of the estate, with 
power to will it as she pleased. Of course this was 
refused, and of course when the old wouan went to 
law about it, she lost ber case, 
One day, shortly after George Winter's death, I 
received a hasty note from one of the lawyers who 
had charge of the Winter business, asking me to come 
tohim. I found him greatly disturbed. 
“Tamin a terrible fix!” he said, excitedly. ‘Sit 
down and advise me, if youcan; if you can’t, then 
swear with me. The old Winter devil is triumphant 
at last!” 
T exclaimed. For who didn’t love and pity sweet 
Anne Winter, and who didn’t fear and hate that old 
hag, her sister-in-law? 
The case was this: Lawyer Hayward had received 
a letter the day before from a friend at a distance, 
informing bim confidentially that at the ‘time the 
widow Clare married George Winter her husband 
was not dead. He had been picked up by a vessel 
going to Fayal, had been carried there, and after a 
long illness, in which he had not entirely recovered 
his senses at any time, had died there a month after 
his wife’s second marriage. The exposure ona wreck, 
with long hunger and thirst, had quite destroyed his 
mind, and lett him with only phyrical strength enough, 
to linger on in acharitable house for a year anda 
balf. Noone could find out his name, or what ship 
he had belonged to, but from signs known to himself, 
and from a few articles left by the deceased, the law- 
yer’s correspondent knew that it was Captain Clare. 
Of course he kept his own counsel, and expected the 
lawyer to do the same. 
“It would have done very well,” said Mr. Hay- 
ward, “if the devil had not put the letter into that 
old woman’s hands. As I was walking to my office 
this morning, I pulled that unlucky letter out of my 
pocket with my pocket-handkerchief, and never 
missed it till f got here. I went out immerliately and 
made inquiries, and some one hai seen the oll woman 
pick up @ paper just behind me, and carry it off. 
What shalll do? If Anne wasn't legally the wife of 
George Winter, then the whole estate belongs to that 
hag!” , 
Of course we talked over plans, but it seemed im- 
possible to do anything just then. It was, January, 
and one of the wildest snow-storms I ever witnessed. 
Already the drifts were knee high, and the air was 
thick with the falling and the flying fakes. Of course 
the old woman had taken her letter home to read. 
She had so much the start of us that it would be vain 
to try to get it out of her hands before she shonld have 
read it. She could not get out of her house to tell 
any body in that storm, and, meantime, we would 
think. But in spite of our experience, we did not 
know the flerce spirit that dwelt in that little form. 
Let me tell briefly what befell: 
Hurrying home, she read the letter, with what 
paroxysms of infernal delight no one will ever know. 





There was one who saw her come out of her house | 


and start for the Winter mansion, but the storm kept } 
every one in, and no one saw her after that, There i 
was # mile and a half of low, lonely road between the | 
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| seemed likely to be fulfilled. Scarcely six months 
| after her second brother’s marriage, Mrs. Elizabeth 
, fell down stairs and broke her neck. 


_ and had fallen headlong the whole length. Any re- 


' Joe’s widow some money and coax her to g#away to 


commit murder—and both these Winter ladies had 
just such tongues. 

**Our brothers seem to have a fancy for marrying 
widows,” ssid Mrs. Elizabeth, with a sn.ile and tone 
of acrid sweetness, extending the tips of ber cold, 
slender fingers to the bride, when she first came to 
her new home. 

Poor Anne colored and choked at the insult, and 
George broke out, “ But they warry very different 
kinds of widows, Elizabeth!” 

The sister smiled -loftily, and made no reply, and 
the bride turned away her head to conceal the tears 
that welled up into her beautiful eyes. 

* Don’t mind them, dear,” said the husband, sooth- 
ingly, when they were alone. ‘ Women will snarl, 
and the women all hate one who is as pretty as you. 
But you must never answer them, Anne. You know 
they ure brought up very differently from you, and 
it’s natural they should think you are not their equal. 
I think you a/dear little beauty, so never mind them. 
Let them talk, and just keep quiet.” 

Very easy advice to give, and a fine prospect for a 
bride! 

Possibly, if George had been turned out with his 
wite as Joe had been, Joe’s widow might have felt 
less hatred for the bride. But that the little milliner 
should be received and she rejected put the last touch 
to the old woman’s rage. 

“ It’s an unlucky house to go into,” she said, glar- 
ing with fiery eyes on the walls which she had never 
been permitted to enter. ‘No good will come of 
it. The house is a falling house, and they will fall 
with it.” : 

Timid little Anne Winter shivered in her bed at 
the thought of these predictions, which there were 
not wanting tongues enough to retai) at the great 
house. 

Other people shivered, too, as the evil predictions 


She had been 
taken faint, they supposed, at the head of the stairs. 


lief from tyranny which this might have afforded 
Anne, was quite swallowed up in the horror of the 
event. i * 

“1 wish, George,” she said, “that you could give 


some other town.” 

“O fudge! You're superstitious, Nan,” said the 
husband, and feeling ashamed to own the superstitious 
thoughts that were in his own mind. 

“Superstitious or not,” she persisted, ‘I do not 
believe that bad wishes are powerless.” 

“ It is easy to talk of giving money when one hasn't 
it to give,” interposed Miss Frances, bitterly. “‘ Those 
who own and inherit money are not so realy to throw 
it away on any adventuress who may, by fraud or 
will, get into their family.” 

Truly Mrs. Elizabeth’s mantle of spite seemed to 
have fallen on hergister. 

The day of the funeral came, and every preparation 

was male to have the ceremony as dignified as suited 
he state of the dead. The deepest and most superb 
nourning was bought, the pictures in the house were 
draped, servants put in mourning and assigned their 
lace, and colored attendants procured for the occa- 
ion. Lastly, as their custom had always been, they 
ont out cards to those whom they desired to see in 
ueir house on the occasion. The invitations were, 

t course, exclusive, and were sent only to their most 

atimate friends. 

All were assembled, and the minister was about to 

»mmence the service, when, to the astonishment of 

very one present, a little tigure appeared at the duor 

the room appropriated fo the family, and, hobbling 

1, coolly took a seat near the coflin, and put her 

andkerchief to her eyes. 

In spite of the feeling of fear with which Marm 


‘inter had got to be regarded, few could suppress a T 


-nile at the tigure she cut. A long black cloak, very 
sty as to material, and very ancient as to cut, hung 
wm her neck to her heels The fact that short 
cques were the only wear, «!\. not make this gar- 
ent appear any more beautiful. Above this showed 

enormous black bonnet, the identical one which 
e widow had five years before mourned . her hus- 
nd in, and over the bonnet spread a dingy crape 
il, which half covered her horrible little face. 
thing could have been more intensely mortifying, 
she had studiously tried to make as great a con- 
ist as possible between their wealth and her own 
verty. ” 
“bere was ascene immediately. Miss Frances went 
o hysterics, and even Mrs. Anne came near drop- 
gfrom her chair. There was but one way, aud 
» manager requested the old woman to withdraw. 
» looked at him with a wicked gleam in her eyes, 
1 an assumption of grieved surprise. 

I come to my sister’s funeral,” she said. 

D——n you, go out, or you shall be dragged out!” 

ispered George Winter in her ear. 

ue turned on him a face he never forgot, and, 

ng, went out. Butshe paused on the threshold, 

| threw another baleful glance around the circle, 

ling as her eyes fell on the coffin. . 

A judgment of God!” she said, pointing to the 
iform. ‘She mocked at and wronged the widow, 
she was cut off with all hersins on her soul. She 
i hell!” 

. the midst of a dead silence she walked out of the 
1, and the house. But, stopping in the street 
ide, raised her arms and cursed the house and all 
in it. 

spite of closed doors and windows, the words of 
ble imprecation came in and mingled with the 
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minister’s voice in prayer and exhortation. The 
| friends sat and listened in pallid silence; George 


\+ | Winter griped his hands hard and looked at the min- 


| ister intently, but without hearing a word; Anne 
| held her hands over her ears, and sobbed lowly. Only 


was very pale, but her hands were quietly folded in 
| her lap, and nota gesture betrayed that she heard 
| that sound of hell mingling with the words of heaven. 
When they went out, there, outside the gate, stood 
the little bent, black-robed figure, and there it stood 
till the last cafriage had rolled out of sight. 

The funeral over, Miss Frances’s self-possession 
left her. She dropped on the threshold as they en- 
tered. After an hour she seemed to be perfectly re- 
covered; but the next day there were signs of fever, 
and soon she was in all the delirium of a burning 
fever of the worst kind. The shock had been too 
great. She got up from that illness a broken woman. 
Weak and nervous, she wandered about the house, 
never daring to be alone, watching every approach 
to the house with frightened eyes, her one terror 
lest the old woman should come and murder some of 
them. 

After two years of this lingering misery she died. 
Then it seemed that, aside from superstitious terror, 
Anne Winter might have been happy. She wag mis 
tress, and had two beautiful children, No harm 
seemed to touch these little cherubs, or Anne herself, 
and all three were healthy and blooming. But Anne 
had her trial. George had not improved with time 
and family troubles, and was a confirmed drunkard. 

Three years atter bis sister Frances’s death he was 
brought in one day with a cut in his head from a 
drunken fall. In a week he was dead, and of the old 
Winter stock there remained not one. 

“TI told you so!” croaked the old hag, as this last 
funeral wound past her house. ‘I told you sv, ha! 
ha!” 

The old woman was now seventy years of age, and 
as soon as the funeral was over Mrs. Anne sent word 
to her, through a lawyer, that she was willing to 
allow her one-third of the income of the estate during 
her life. The old woman answered that she would 
take nothing less than one-half of the estate, with 
power to will it as she pleased. Of course this was 
refused, and of course when the old women went to 
law about it, she lost her case. 

One day, shortly after George Winter's death, I 
received a hasty note from one of the lawyers who 
had charge of the Winter business, asking me to come 
tohim. I found him greatly disturbed. 

“Tamin a terrible fix!” he said, excitedly. ‘Sit 
down and advise me, if youcan; if you can’t, then 
swear with me. The old Winter devil is triumphant 
at last!” : 

Iexclaimed. For who didn’t love and pity sweet 
Anne Winter, and who didn’t fear and hate that old 
hag, her sister-in-law? 

The case was this: Lawyer Hayward had received 
a letter the day before from a friend at a distance, 
informing him confidentially that at the ‘time the 
widow Clare married George Winter her husband 
was not dead. He had been picked up by a vessel 
going to Fayal, had been carried there, and after a 
long illness, in which he had not entirely recovered 
his senses at any time, had died there a month after 
his wife’s second marriage. Theexposure ona wreck, 
with long hunger and thirst, had quite destroyed his 
mind, and leit him with only physical strength enough, 
to linger on inacharitable house for a year anda 
half. Noone could find out his name, or what ship 
he had belonged to, but from signs known to himself, 
and from a few articles left by the deceased, the law- 
yer’s correspondent knew that it was Captain Clare. 
Of course he kept his own counsel, and expected the 
lawyer to do the same. 

“Tt would have done very well,” said Mr. Hay- 
ward, “if the devil hal not put the letter into that 
old woman’s hands, As I was walking to my office 
this morning, I pulled that unlucky letter out of my 
pocket with my pocket-handkerchief, and never 
missed it till ! got here. I went out immediately and 
made inquiries, and some one hail seen the old woman 
pick up a paper just behind me, and carry it off. 
What shallI do? If Anne wasn’t legally the wife of 
George Winter, then the whole estate belongs to that 
hag!” ; 

Of course we talked over plans, but it seemed im- 
possible to do anything just then. It was, January, 


went nearly all the way. Noone on earth saw the 
face of the creature as she toiled through the tempest 
toward the goal of her desires. No one marked the 
failing strength, the renewed struggle. Noone knows 
if the hate ever changed to fear, if the appalling pos- 
sibility of her fate ever drew a prayer from her during 
the last agonies of that fearful journey. 

Almost at the gate of the place she had sold her 
soul for she perished. When found, the next day, she 
was standing frozenin the drift, with the snow at 
her lips, her foot advanced for another step, her face 
turned and stiffened toward the house. Ina pocket 
was the letter, and, being one of the first to find her, 
I hastened to secure it and burn it immediately. 
Literally the story the old fiend came to tell was 
choked in her throat. 

I don't believe lovely Anne Winter will ever know 
how near she came to being disinherited, and having 
her children illegitimatized, unless she play detective 
with her husband and get the story out of him. For 
she is going to marry Lawyer Hayward for her third 
husband; and I must say a better fellow never trod 
shoe-leather. 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A SCHOOLDAY EPISODE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 





“Old Master Brown brought his ferule down, 
And his face looked angry and red; 
* Go seat vou there, now, Anthony Blair, 
Along with the girls,’ he said."’ 


MASTER BROWN was right. Discipline must reign 
in the schoolroom, as in the camp; though were the 
kind of punishment in favor with the worthy peda- 
gogue inflicted upon fullowers of drum and fife, how 
rapidly the offences would multiply! 

Many persons have inquired the nature of Anthony 
Blair's misdemeanor. I am happy to say that a 
personal acquaintance with the hero of my sketch 
has placed it in my power to enlightenthem. In 
truth, it was a very simple matter—only the ill-timed 
notice of a favorite quadruped, whose great, heavy 
paws came up and rested upon the sill of the open 
window at the back of Anthony seat, on that 
warm Friday afternoon. I would that all my readers 
who are lovers of fuur-footed creatures, could have 
seen Anthony Blaic’s dog. Both physically and in- 
tellectually, Carlo would have borne.compsrison with 
the dog of Ulysses. A great, fatherly brute, he 
would take baby’s head half into his mouth, play 
with her scarlet socks, and caper and bark around 
her. She was new to him every day. He would 
really laugh with those soft, thoughtful eyes, to hear 
her delighted shouts. x 

Such was the great dog that laid his nose upon 
Anthony Blair's hand, on the window-sill, and gazed 
musingly into the little red schoolhouse, asdf won 
dering if it was not almost time for old Master Brown 
to lay aside his rod of rule till the coming Monday. 

Anthony, in obedience to the pedagogue’s com- 
mand, took his seat among the girls. There were 
many bright faces and golden or raven heads in that 
demure little row in the bench behind the old-fash- 
ioned desk; but Authony Blair was spiritually cog- 
nizant only of a single presence—Jeesie Lee. He 
presumed not even to tuuch her garment; yet what 
bliss to be near her! He furgot his surrow for Carlo, 
who had been summarily driven away, though un- 

i of misd He no longer saw Mas- 
ter Brown—no more heard the monotony of. dall, 
stale recitals. His young spirit was again in the 
strawberry meadow, where a week before he had 
wandered with Jessie Lee. He remembered with 
what trembling diffidence, as if attending upon some 
wonderful divinity, he had presented her the rich, 
clustering berries. How lily-white her hand! How 
unspeakably beautiful the little feet, half sunk in the 
flowery sward! No look or tone of that happy hour 
escaped his memory. And now that he was once 
more by her side, here in the dull, tedious schoulroom, 
she made even slavery tolerable. And still around 
him—strangers tu the beautiful visions of his soul— 
the master and the scholars went through the old 
routine. He might have heard, as something afar off, 
and perhaps did hear, mechanically, the reading, the 
spelling, the insufferably tedious arithmetic. 


nor. 








and one of the wildest snow-storms I ever wit d 

Already the drifts were knee-high, and the air was 
thick with the falling and the flying flakes. Of course 
the old woman had taken her letter home to read. 
She had so much the start of us that it would be vain 
to try to get it out of her hands before she shonld have 
read it. She could not get out of her house to tell 
any body in that storm, and, meantime, we would 
think. But in spite of our experience, we did not 
know the fierce spirit that dwelt in that little form. 
Let me tell briefly what befell: 

Hurrying home, she read the letter, with what 
paroxysms of infernal delight no one will ever know. 
One thought was uppermost. The great house was 
hers. She who had entered it once only to be ejected, 
could now enter itas mistress. Such aconsummation 
could not be delayed. What to her was the storm? 
She had waited twenty years for this, and now she 
could wait no lounger. The drifts were deep, but not 
so deep as her hate; the winds were high, but her will 
was higher. 

There was one who saw her come out of her house 
and start for the Winter mansion, but the storm kept 
every one in, and no one saw her after that. There 
was a mile and a half of low, lonely road between the 
old woman’s cottage and the Winter house. She 





The i pr led. Master Brown walked 
in front of the reading-class, a pen behind his ear, a 
ferule in his hand. 

“ There—was — once—a— lad y—who—owned —a— 
tame—magpipe,” read a little girl. 

Master Brown was a stern man in school, but this 
was too much tor his stwicism; and perbaps, too, 
there was away down in his heart a Lincouln-like ap- 
preciation of the humorous, He looked over his 
spectacles, right into the little reader’s face, and 
laughed—laughed a hearty “ haw, haw, haw!” 

‘* Magpie, Miss Anna,” he said, ‘not magpipe—” 
and then he laughed again. O Master Brown! thou 
wert not born tor tyranny! 

The school was dismissed, and old Master Brown, 
with a great book under his arm, sallied forth into 
the country road; the gray locks around his temples 
shining like silver in the slant beams of the evening 
sun. Theair was sweet with the laughter of children; 
and ail along the road fluttered the neat apparel of 
maidens; while here and there a cap or jacket was 
flung playfully aioft by the rude train of buys. Half 
way home, and just in front of Squire Lee’s mansion, 
Anthony encountered Carlo, who came galloping to 
meet his young master. Jessie Lee patted the 





great creature’s noble head, and the s1oaller scholars 


gathered around, each with a word of endearment for 
their dumb favorite, who flapped his great ears, and 
shook the long, bushy tail that 


“Wi' upward curl, 
Hung over his burdies wi' a swirl."’ 


Even Master Brown paused a moment, addressing 
a cheery word to old Carlo and the happy little peo- 
ple who surrounded him. Had the children listened 
attentively as he passed on, they might have heard 
him murmuring to himself the words of Motherwell’s 
beautiful ballad: 


e@ * O morning life, O morning love, 
O lightsome days and long!"’ 


But the scene presently changed. The door of 
Squire Lee’s mansion opened, and the squire himself 
came fourth, He was a burly, red-faced, uncomfort- 
able-looking man, reminding one of a bristly porker 
standing on his hind legs. His temper had evidently 
been lately ruftled. 

“ Jessie,” he said, ‘‘I am ashamed of you. Go, 
this moment, into the house. A young lady stopping 
in the street to gabble with boys and play with dogs! 
Iam astonished.” And poor Jessie ran into the 
house, her face flushed with mortification. ‘‘ You, 
Master Blair,” continued the squire, ‘I have a word 
tosay to you. A number of my sheep have been killed 
by a dog, and I strongly suspect that villanous brute 
of yours, If I can only prove it upon him—only 
prove it, Master Youngster, I will put an end to this 
capering along the road. Your dog is a murderer, 
you young villain,” he pursued, waxing warmer; ‘I 
knew it was he; I had a glimpse of just such a ras- 
cal sneaking out of the pasture. If1 had only been 
a moment sooner—a moment sooner! That very dog 
—yes sir; 1 have no doubt of it. I'll make your 
father sweat for this, young man—my sheep! You 
can hardly keep yourselves, and are therefore just 
the people to keep a great, beef-eating dog! - Well, 
well—you’ll hear from me—you’!l hear from me!” 

It was one of those quiet aiternvons when words 
can be distinguished a long way off, and old Master 
Brown gathered the substance and spirit of this dis- 
course, as he walked slowly along, striking at the 
thistles with his cane. He felt almost sure, trom his 
knowledge of the noble creature, that “ Carlo Blair” 
never could have been guilty of so heinous a crime. 
But the schoolmaster, besides that he was a man of 
peace, was a man of judgment. His remonstrance at 
that moment would have been of none effuct, and he 
theretore passed on, resolved to interpose his good 
ofiices at a more propitious opportunity. 

That night, Anthony Blair dreamed a strange 
medley of wild things, among which Jessie Lee and 
the strawberry lot appeared like a scene ina kaleido- 
scope, often glancing before his eyes, but as often 
giving place to visions of Carlo, the girls’ seat in the 
schoolroom, old Master Brown, or the irate squire. 
The strawberries took wonderful shapes; and Jessie 
Wowki persist in vanishing; and Master Brown’s 
ferule was a great plank, that might have made part 
of a ship. 

The next morning, Anthony awoke to the sweet 

i of freedom—for it was Saturday, and 
fur this one day, Master Brown was a myth. Not that 
our schoolboy had any aversion to the stern old peda- 
gogue as a man; but restraint is ever irksome to the 
young and gay of heart. A sharp eye was kept upon 
Caric; he must not stray near the frontiers of his 
enemy’s territory ; though, of course, Anthony scout- 
ed the idea of guilt upon the part of his great, bounc- 
ing pet. But the bright-eyed boy had an errand to 
do for his mother, and it would be necessary for him 
to pass Squire Lee’s door. To avoid any possible 
collision between the quadruped and his. bipedal 
adversary, Anthony placed Carlo in durance, while 
he proceeded upon his errand. Upon his return, he 
discovered that the dog had obtained liberty, and 
was nowhere to be found. 

This sudden disappearance disclosed a new phase 
of Carlo’s character, and Anthony must be pardon- 
ed if his faith in the good dog’s integrity was fur a 
moment shaken. He searched in vain for any trace 
of his favorite, till in crossing the tarm of Squire Lee, 
he encountered the squire himself, and his worst 
fears were confirmed. 

“Ah, you little scoundrel!” said that formidable 
individual, ‘‘I’ve fixed him! He's been after my 
sheep again, but he’ll never trouble them any more! 
I’ve put bim under the sod, with a bullet through 
his head. Off with you; I don’t want you on my 
land! You may tell your father to walk up and settle, 
or I’}] have him in jail—and you, too! March! you 
scoundrel!” : 

Anthony’s grief may be imagined by those who 
have not forgotten the time when they were young. 
Poor Carlo dead, and, worse than all, guilty! Killed, 
too, by the father of Jessie Lee—it was dreadful! 
What would Jessie say? Somehow, the matter was 
badly complicated. Then to be so insulted by the 
old squire! What unbearable trouble; and how 
many heads and horns it had! But long after this, 
Anthony learned that sorrow never comes in an 
agreeable shape. He ran towards home, crying as 
he went. It was necessary for him to pass close by 
the riverside, and through a stately grove of walnut. 
Here he encountered Master Brown. The good gen- 
tleman, a lover of rural scenes, was traversing i. 
meditative mo@d the aisles of the grove. In broken 
accents, the boy told bis story. The grave old school- 
master listened with painful interest. 

Cheer up, my child,” he said, at length, “it was 
only a dog; you will soon like anotber just as well. 
But I am surprised that Carlo should have killed the 

















“O,nosir. Squire Lee knew him; and, besides 
he had been missing from our house two or three 
hours. To think my Carlo should have done such a 
thing!” 

Their attention was at this moment attracted by 
silvery tones that came up from the river, sweet as 
the warble of a bird upon the still air of the grove. 
Peering between the trees, Anthony saw that Jessie 
Lee and her brother were enjoying an excursion in a 
little, shell-like boat. They had reached a small 
islet, and jnst as Anthony caught sight of them, 
Charley Lee stepped on shore. He neglected to fasten 
the boat, and it drifted away with Jessie. The cur- 
rent was rapid, and Jessie a novice in her position. 
First she tried one oar, then the other, but the boat 
only whirled about, and continued to drift away. The 
young creature became confused, and making a false 
step, fellintothe river. Charley Lee rushed up to his 
neck in the water, but be was no swimmer; and, 
finally, climbing upon a rock, he threw out bis arms, 
and commenced shrieking like one insane. Old 
Master Brown ran to the shore; but Anthony reach- 
ed it first. 

“O Anthony,” cried the schoolmaster, ‘I cannot 
swim! What shall we do?” P 

But Anthony’s shining brown hair already gleamed 
above the water, half way from the shore to the 
drowning girl. He reached her; but she was now 
utterly incapable of following his di-ections, and on- 
ly clung to him with a wild, imprisoning grasp. 
With heroic courage, he struggled to support his 
beautiful burden, but so frequently was his head sub- 
merged, and so completely was he fettered By Jessie’s 
involuntary hold, that his strength fast deserted him. 
Twice he sank with her far beneath the surface, and 
the frightened schoolmaster, running hither and 
thither upon the shore, twice felt that all was over. 
As Anthony for the second time rose with the maid- 
en, there was a rushing sound upon the bank, and a 
plash into the water. Old Master Brown shouted like 
a madman: : 

“Good dog! good Carlo! Quick! quick! qnick!” 

Once more the young people sank; but a faithful 
friend was close upon them, and then he, too, disap- 
peared. It was, however, only fora moment; then, 
tugging like a giant, came the great dog in view. 
Master Brown ran into the water. He could almost 
reach them; and still the noble dog, with his precious 
burden, labored towards him. In a moment more, 
the schoolmaster grasped his young pupils, and drag- 
ged them upon the land, old Carlo still bravely tug- 
ging at his helpless playmate’s collar, 

Mr. Blair’s house was nearest, and to this they were 
soon conveyed by the alarmed neighbors. But Carlo 
—what strange mystefy was connected with the 
re-appearance of the faithful dog—once dead, and 
now alive. Ps 

*O, I can guess how it happened,” said Willie 
Greene, a great favorite of Anthony’s. ‘To-day I 
saw a fox'tn the swamp, and ran over'to get Anthony 
and Carlo. 1 met Bill Jenks in the road, and he told 
me Anthony was gone on an errand. Just then, I 
saw Carlo standing at Mr. Blair’s gate. I suppose 


had contined him, He always liked me, and when I 
called him, and told him about the fox, he went 
capering before me to the swamp. When he came 
home, he must have taken Anthony’s track to the 
shore.” 

Squire Lee assured Anthony of his gratitude. But 
what dog he had killed was a quesiion none could 
answer, 

“It would be queer,” said Mrs. Blair, “ should it 
prove to be the same creature I yesterday saw ad- 
vertised as lost. Where is that paper? O, I see. 
‘A black and tan mastiff—collar engraved with name 
of J. Walsh. Whoever will return, etc.’ ” 

“ Well,” said the squire, “I do believe that s'.eep- 
killer wore a collar; but 1 was so sure of his identity, 
that I buried him, collar and all, without looking at 
it. Ishould have required that collar in a suit for 
damages against his owner, shouldn’t 1? Really, I 
never thought of that!” 

The subject of these remarks was disinterred, end 
tbe conclusion arrived at by the resurrectionists was, 
that J. Walsh would never meet his dog again this 
side the grave, should be advertise ever so much. 
Manday morning witnessed a happy re-opening of 
Master Brown’s school. A beautiful cluster of straw- 
berries lay upon Jessie Lee’s desk; Lat not more 
beautiful than the maiden’s own cheeks, as her blue 
eyes caught sight of the delicate tribute. The teach- 
er himself was bappier than was his wont, and that 
day, if ‘Old Master Brown brought his ferule down,” 
it was with no appearance of irritability. 

Anthony Blair has more than once related to me 
his story, softening, however, the character of Squire 
Lee. Often his wife smiled and blushed at some por- 
tions of the recital. 

“ Jessie,” said her husband, upon one occasion, 
“‘why should one turn to the loves of ‘lords and 
ladies bright’ for the beautiful and romantic? A 
country schoolhouse has more romance than acastle, 
Master Brown knew not what he did, on that sum- 
mer afternoon, when he seated me among the girls.” 





Goop St. MARTIN.—The credulity of the French 
peasant is something astounding, if all the anecdotes 
laid to his charge are to be believed. Recently a 
farmer got up, hearing his calves making a noise in 
the stable. At the door he met a man, who said, “I 
am St. Martin, come to bless your beasts.” The 
farmer returned, and told his wife what the good St. 
Martin was doing. They were both very thankful. 





sheep. Is there no chance for mistake?” 


The next day the calves were nowhere to be found. 






some one had let him out of the room where Anthony | 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 





I. - 
Adown the rose-hedged meadows 
‘'wo happy children strayed, 
And one was a boy with apple-round cheeks, 
And one was a seven-suinmers’ maid; 
And they laughed, and they shouted and frolicked, 
‘till their faces were ail a light, 
And their hair was a tangle of chestnut-brown, 
And a tangle of golden-white. 





For it was a holiday morning, 
And the grass was half-waist high; 

And there wasn't a fault in the earth around, 
Nora fault in the cloudless sky. 

The brown bee hummed to the clover, 
As he ravished its crimson cells, 

And the air was as full of sweet sounds as though 
It were hung with silver bells. 


And when the little feet were tired 
As little feet could be, 

They sat them down in the pleasant shade 
Ofa stately maple-tree. 

And many and gay were the songs they sung, 
And quaint the tales they teld, 

Of courtly dame, and castle gray, 
Of knight and warrior bold. 


And, by-and-by, as mischief-full 
As the robin that sung o’erhead, 
The boy stole close to the little inaid, 
And, ** Do you love butter ?"’ he said, 
As he laid against her dimpled chin 
A buttercup new), -blown, 
And looked to sce if its golden face 
Was mirrored within her own. 


Never a white lid darted down 
Over those innocent eyes, 
Neither did sweet confusion stain 
Her cheek with its red-rose dyes; 
Why should the blue eyes seek to hide? 
Or the pure cheek blush, | pray ? 
He was a child, and she was a child, 
And ‘twas summer holiday! 
* * * * * * 
Il. 
Along the country highway 
A youth and a maiden strolled, 
The time, it was ten years after, 
And the June was three days old. 
And they walked with lingering feet as loth 
To leave so fair a scene; 
And their speech was low as the scented wind, 
With many a pause between. 


The breath of thyme and sweet-brier 
Perfumes the nel ow air, 

And the sun, supreine magician, 
Worked wonders everywhere; 

He tu-ned the lake to a yellow topaz, 
The road to a ribbon of gold, 

And crowned alike, with a rainbow erown, 
Rich meadow and barren wold. 


He pié@rced, with darts of scintillant fire, 
The heart of his mistress Earth; 
He filled with a misty light mirk caves, 
Where the gloomiest shades have birth; 
He kissed the haggard brow of Pain; 
He siniled on Toil’s rough head— 
And one forgot his griefs, and one 
His daily strife for bread. 


And while this mighty soul of light 
Wrought marvels through the land, 
The young man took and fondly pressed 
The maiden's little hand; 

He held no king's cup under her chin, 
Nor flower of grove or lea, 

And, instead of ** Do you love butter ?"" 
Ile asked, ** Do you love me ?”’ 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SEEING STABS. 


BY MRS. R. B. EDSON. 





‘* PERSONS who wish to see a grand meteoric display, 
will do well to keep their eyes open on the nights of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth of November, as a 
grand pyrotechnic exhibition is announced, by those 
who are in the secret, to come off somewhere about 
that time. It will undoubtedly be a rare sight, and 
well worth losing one, or even two, nights’ sleep, to 
see. One can sleep any time (provided they have a 
clear conscience, and don’t owe the printer), but this 
is a sight to be seen but once, perhaps, in a lifetime. 
Our advice, therefore, is, to take a strong cup of Old 
Hyson, and ‘set up ’—withsome nice young woman, 
if you can—but, at any rate, set up.” 

Adolphus Perkins fulded up the “ Cedarville Bu- 
giv,” atter reading the above extract, and tipping 
back in his chair, and clevating his patent leathers 
to the top of the air-tight, with his expressive eyes 
riveted upon the ceiling, where half-a-dozen ‘ blue- 
botiles ” were huddled over a little crack in the plas- 
ter, he delivered himself of the following: 

“Yes, I will do it! "I'will be rare sport. to see them 
come tumbling down!” And his sallow face lighted 
up with « beautiful enthusiasm. 

**1 wouldn’t, Dollie,” said his mother, who thought 
he referred to the “ blue bottles;” ‘* they'll fly, if you 
touch ’em. Wait till a good frosty morning, and let 
me sweep ’em down.” 

He looked at his maternal progenitor, pity, sur- 
prise and reproach struggling for the mastery in his 
face, as he muttered, under bis breath: 

“ Misconstrued and unappreciated, alas! it is ever 
thus.” 

***Dolphus,” called a voice, from the kitchen, 





“don't set there a-moping, with your heels higher! ‘* He always was a trifle mooney,” he said, to his 
than your head. Go ont and rub down Katy and | 
put her in the truck-wagon. I promised Benson to | 
bring bim that rye to-dav, and I’ve got to go down to | 


the beach after sea-weed; and, by the way, I guess 
you'd better yoke the oxen first, for it’s time I was 
off an hour ago.” And the bustling, go-abead farmer, 
after bestowing a rather contemptuous glance upon 
the promising Adolphus, went out to the corn-liouse 
to put up a grist to take along to mill as he went. 

With a sigh, that came from the very tips of his 
patent leathers, Adolphus prepared to obey the pa- 
rental mandate. This coarse, rough work go jarred 
upon his sensitive nature! He was not made for 
such work—he said to himself—he was cast in too 
tine a mould, His whole soul (and body) rebelled 
against it. But his father did not, or, rather, would 
not, understand the sublime aspirations that stirred 
in his soul. He was one of those unappreciated 
geniuses, who, by some strange oversight of nature, 
was born a great deal in alvauce of the times. Even 
his mother, with all a mother’s partiality, failed to 
see the merit in his poems, which the Bugle man, 
who was a very “clever” fellow, sometimes printed 
in his “‘ vatuable sheet.” 

His father had little patience with him, and did 
not hesitate to tell him that, “if the ‘ Bugle’ couldn’t 
find anything better than that trash, to fill its col- 
umns with, the sooner it blowed its last blast the 
better.” 

But he consoled himself with the thought that all 
the world’s great geniuses and reformers had been 
misunderstood and unappreciated: and so he indited 
doleful ditties, in which he sighed for the ‘“ repose of 
the tomb.” But when the measles broke out in Ce- 
darville, and “broke out” more particularly upon 
the person of the poet himself, he forgot all about his 
“longings for a fairer world,” and took all manner of 
disagreeable doses for the sake of stopping a little 
longer in this “ vale of tears.” 

But this meteoric shower was just now.the all-en- 
grossing subject that filled his thoughts. He had al- 
ways been rather given to star-gazing, and had in- 
dited more sonnets to the moon than I should dare 
tell, for fear the reader might think I exaggerated, 
“which,” as Mrs. Brown says, ‘I don’t.” But this 
—this was an inspiration; and, as he rode down to 
Benson’s that morning, though he looked common- 
place and practical enough—a tall, gaunt youth, with 
a dingy lead-colored complexion, and hair and eyes 
to match, seated astride the bags of rye—if anybody 
thought the soul of the divine Adolphus entered ever 
so remotely into this work, they were vastly mis- 
taken. O no! he scorned such grovelling stuff—ex- 
cept when it was male into brown-bread. 

There was one clause in the “‘ Bugle” article that 
struck his fancy, as being particularly pleasant, viz: 
in regard to the “‘nice young woman.” That wasa 
felicitous idea, and worthy the editor of the “ Bu- 
gie;” and he forthwith resolved to dedicate his next 
poem to that individual, as a delicate and agreeable 
way of showing his appreciation of it.—And in im- 
agination he already beheld said editor coming to 
him, and beseeching him, with tears in his eyes, to 
“take the chair he was so much better qualified 
than himself to fill.” 

He was extremely sweet on women; his organ of 
awativeness was, as a phrenologist would say, 
“largely developed.” He ran over in his minda 
score of pretty girls—-Cedarville was famous for.pretty 
girls—which it would be nice to “set up” with, 
whether the stars fell or not! But there was one in 
particular the thonght of which set his heart going 
like a windmill. 1t wasn’t one of the Cedarville girls, 
but a beautiful little exotic, lately transplanted from 
that crowded hot-house, the City of Notions. She 
was related some way to the Lanes, and was spending 
the summer with them. She was a pretty, coquet- 
tish little brunette, and of course, according to the 
“law of opposites” the very light-colored Adolphus 
was attracted; though, before she came, he had 
written some touching lines in praise of the “blue 
eyes and fair hair” of Miss Nancy Lane. But a 
change had come over the spirit of his dream, and 
Mary Mead’s black eyes raised a terrible commotion 
under the left side of his double-breasted kersey. 

He bad never spoken to his divinity, and there 
was no time to lose if he would act upon that sugges- 
tion. It was within two weeks of the time, and he 


had not so much as an introduction. But he soon’ 


thought of a way to remedy that: he had a particular 
friend, Justin Allen, who knew all the girls, Miss 
Mead included. : 

Now Jut Allan was a fair sample of a good many 
people’s particular friends. He told his particular 
friends—and he had a good many—especially among 
the girls—for Jut was a general favorite, and so it 
happened that Dollie’s inspiration, as they ciristened 
it, got pretty thoroughly aired before the eventful 
night arrived. 

In the meantime he had been duly presented to 
Miss Mead, who treated him with marked deference, 
and a sort of shy, pretty diilidence, that, he could not 
help observing, she did not use toward others. He 
was in the seventh heaven; at last he was appreciat- 
ed. His soul had found its mate—the twin spirit he 
had so long sought. He was in no hurry to exchange 
worlds now. Indeed, he had an impression that 
paradise would be wretchedly dull compared with 
the Lane farm. The editor of the “ Bugle” was 
completely taken by storm, and his drawer overrun 
with “sonnets,” “stanzas” and “lines” ad injini- 
tum. Poor fellow! he had sown the wind, and now 
he was reaping the whirlwind.—As for Farmer Per- 
kins, he thought his hopeful heir had gone quite 
demented. 
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wife, “ but he duesn’t know as much yow as a three 
days’ old calf.” 
* Tt’s all come of them meteors,” said the good wo- 


| man, sorrowfully. ‘For my part 1 don’t believe 


them astromemers know a bit more about it than I 
do; and I think it’s a awful temptin’ of providence, 
a-prying into the fatur with their telercopes.” 

Mr. Lane laughed, a loud, hearty laugh. 

* Now, mother, don’t be too hard on the poor as- 
tromemers; that’s their business, you know, and I 
don’t care how many meteors they see, if there don’t 
any of them set my straw stacks a-fire. But what is 
it takes Dolph down to Lane’s so much lately ?—a- 
wearing bis best clothes all the time, too; and with 
his hair tallowed, and combed as straight behind his 
ears as a travelling parson’s.” 

‘Now, Amos,” remonstrated the wife, “you are 
too bard on Dollie—you always were. He’s a little 
flighty, but he’s a-growing, Amos, and he’ll come 
out all right bime-by.” 

As the time drew near, Adolphus got too excited 
to set himself to anything. In regard to Miss Mead 
he was in a state of delicious uncertainty. She was 
very pleasant, and talked to him a great deal, and in 
a very charming, flattering sort ofa way. Ani, yet, 
he didn’t get on as fast as he had expected. Some- 
thing—he couldn’t tell what—held him back. How- 
ever, if Jut could manage it, and he had promised he 
would, Miss Mead would watch for the stars to fall, 
with him, and then, ah! then!—and he caught his 
breath with ecstacy at the thought. 

He had composed a little sonnet, into which he had 
thrown “all of the wild ecstacy of his devouring pas- 
sion,” he said to Jut, who, faithless fellow, very im- 
prudently mentioned it to Nancy Lane. Of course, 
it didn’t go any further—it’s not at all probable that 
she would\ever mention it! 

Quite a party of young people met at Mr. Lane’s 
the evening of the thirteenth, and at the earnest so- 
licitation of Justin Allen—at whose suggestion he 
had prepared it—Adolphus read an “ Apostrophe to 
the Heavenly Bodies,” commencing, as follows: 


“O, twinkling orbs of evening that shine 
“In the cerulean azure blue,—how fine 
It is to see thee sailing from empyrean heights, 
These clear and cloudless November nights."’ 


This he considered his finest stanza. He had read 
itover twenty-nine times that day, bis admiration 
increasing with each reading. ‘‘ Empyrean heights” 
he considered particularly fine; it gave a rich, 
oriental effect to the piece, and it was, as he expect- 
ed, greatly admired. Bailey of the “ Bugle,” who 
was present to take notes, thought it an extremely 
felicitous idea, and wondered it had never occurred 
to any other of our great poets, and regretted that 
our republican form of government precluded the 
idea of a poet-laureate. 

* Clear and cloudless night,” exclaimed Jut Allan; 
**now that’s what I like. It doesn’t leave a fellow 
in uncertainty. If it bad merely said clear, one 
might fancy that, perhaps, it was a trifle hazy to the 
east’ard. But ‘clear and cloudless,’ that clenches 
the fact—eh? Miss Mead.” 

“Why, yes, it’s very fine, but J think ‘cerulean 
azure blue’ the sweetest. i always did dote on that 
color.” 

“Pray suspend your judgment,” cried Nancy 
Lane. “TI know by the rapt look in the face of the 
poet, that he has something better yet for us.” 

** Would you have us believe in impossibilities, Miss 
Nancy?” exclaimed the editor. P 

* All things are possible to him’ who believes,” she 
replied, with a meaning look toward Adolphus, who 
stood, manuscript in hand, the very incarnation of 
inspiration; his lank, tow-colored hair combed 
straight behind his ears, and falling about two tin- 
gers over his coat collar, reminding one, in its grace- 
ful luxuriance, of a stick of candle-wicks that had 
been ‘‘dipped” once. He was, like Leah, tender- 
eyed, and the “drooping lids” had the appearance 
of being elegantly bound with red tape, which gave 
to the watery, pale-blue eyes a fascinating expression. 

I have not, however, the space to give you more of 
this eloquent ‘‘ apostrophe,” but you can find it, in 
all its beautiful completeness, in the ‘* Cedarville Bu- 
gle” for November 17th. 

As it grew toward midnight one after another of 
the company gave sigus of weariness. 

“O dear!” exclaimed Nancy Lane, with a yawn. 
“Tam so sleepy. I don’t believe I could see them 
if our back yard was full of meteors. Don’t let’s set 
up, Mary.” : ; 

“ Indeed, I shal! set up. Why, I’m not sleepy one 
bit. Just think What a grand sight it will be to see 
them sailing down the empyrean heights,” was the 
enthusiastic reply. 

‘* Empyrean fiddlesticks!” growled Jut Allan. ‘*I 
am of your mind, Nancy. I’ve no idea of sitting here 
with my head hung out of the window till sunrise. 
Why can’t they have their fire-works at a respect- 
able hour?—Say Dolph, let’s go home.” 

“‘ Certainly—if—if the ladies—” 

“Tshall sit up, at any rate,” said Miss Mead, with 
@ little petulant gesture. “I’m not afraid, and you 
can all go to bed, if you’re so dreadful sleepy.” 

“I’m not sleepy, Miss Mead,” cried the happy 
Adolphus, inwardly admiring the exquisite tact of 
his friend Jut. 

“If I might be permitted to keep you company, 
J—”* 

*O certainly, Adol—Mr. Perkins. I am glad 
somebody has a soul to appreciate the sublime spec- 
tacles of nature.” 

“ Sorry, Miss Mead,” said Jut, witha gupe that 


came near being fatal, “ but the factis, I can’t see it, 
Hope you’!l have a nice time,” he added, looking back. 

Mary Mead blushed at the glance he gave her, and 
made a slight gesture of remonstrance; but be shook 
his head very decidedly, while his eyes, for so sleepy 
a man, looked wonderfully brilliant. 

The echo of his fuotsteps had hardly died away be- 
fore the clatter of a little pairof boot heels on the 
stairs, announced that Nancy Lane had also suc- 
cumbed to the drowsy god. Silence, “dark and 
deep,” settled down over Cedarville, and for a little 
while it weighed down even the buoyant spirits of 
the bappy Adolphus; but he soon rallied, and, as the 
cerulean azure had rather begun to pall on his sight, 
he went over to the window where Mirs Mead was 
sitting, that he might vary the entertainment by 
looking into her “ midnight orbs.” 

She moved back a little, and, as she did so, her 
dress brushed against him, sending an @estatic thrill 
through his system which would have been credit- 
able toa galvanic battery. He felt, for one Diissfu' 
moment, as if he could take Jut AYan and the * Bu- 
gle”? man—whom in his rapture he styled the authors 
of his happiness—in his arms, and fuld them to his 
wildly-throbbing bosom ; but, as they were not there, 
he made an awkward effort to substitate Miss Mead 
for them. She adroitly eluded him, with a pretty 
shyness that served only to fan the flame in the 
heart of the susceptible poet. With a sudden move- 
ment he extended his long arms, and drew. her into 
them with such force that it tore down her waterfall, 
and nearly dislocated her neck. 

“ Star of my hbeart,’’ he exclaimed, rapturously, 
** compared to whom Venus and Jupiter, or even fair 
Luna herself, are the merest of clods, thus, resting 
on this faithful bosom, that palpitates but for thee, 
shalt thou see—” 

“Take that, you miserable sneak!” And a ringing 
box on the ears sent the amorous Adolphus reeling 
against the wall, causing him to see more stars than 
any dozen of the unlucky wights who set upto see 
the ‘“‘ magnificent display.”—‘ I'll teach you to make 
love to my wife, you tallow-headed simpleton,” roar- 
ed the “injured ” husband, in a terrible passion. 

“A pretty state of society,” he continued, towering 
over the trembling Adolphus, “when a man can’t 
send his wife into the country—where morality and 
virtue are supposed to grow, like potatoes and cab- 
bages—but what some designing villain must steal 
away her affections! Just put it to yourself, sir! 
How would you like to come suddenly upon your 
wife, and find another fellow bolding ber in his arms, 
and talking all manner of confounded about 
* Venus and Jupiter.’” 

“J—I didn’t know she had any husband,” Adol- 
phus articulated through his chattering teeth. 

‘* Madam, have you been encouraging the atten- 
tions of this fascinating youth? When I have been 
so true to you—staying in the house every evening, 
not even going out to the club, for fear, as Mrs. Le- 
toy (who, by the way, is a very superior housekeeper 
and a charming Woman—deuced good-looking, too,) 
suggested, that people might talk if I went out in 
company, and my wife away. And then to think 
that you, whom I had so much contidence in that L 
was willing for you to stay all sammer—for, as Mrs. 
Leroy suggested, it might save a good round dector’s 
bill—supposing you surrounded by the pure influ- 
ences of nature, in al] their beautiful simplicity, and 
growing daily more beautiful and innocent, through 
the soothing influences of morality and new milk— 
O heavens! to be thus deceived! I shall go mad! 
To think I should be forsaken fir yon cowering 
wretch!” he added, striding towards the trembling 
Adolphus, with a high-tragedy air that would have 
done credit to Edwin Forrest. 

*T didn’t mean to, indeed I didn’t! It was all an 
accident!" gasped the affrighted poet, backing hur- 
riedly against the wall. 

“O Francis,” cried Mary, clinging to his arm, 
“don’t harm him! don’t! You don’t understand. 
You see Mr. Perkins is a poet, and poets are prover- 
bially susceptible. Iam sure he didn’t think—” 

“What, madam! do you plead for him? I see 
plainly I shall have to shoot the fellow.” 

At this point, Adolphus’s knees knocked together, 
so that Mr. Lane, who slept in an adjoining room, 
woke his wife, and told her “ them pesky steers had 
got loose again, by the sound.” 

**T wouldn’t, Francis; people might talk about it,” 
said Mary, still clinging to the arm of her frenzied 
husband. 

Adolphus Perkins waited to hear no more, but 
having managed to work himself along to the door, 
he made a bold push, falling headlong over a little 
figure crouched on the doorstep. It made a gueer, 
gurgling kind ofa sound, but he never paused. Pick- 
ing himself up hastily, he ran as fast as his long, un- 
gainly limbs would carry him, scarce daring to 
breathe until safe in bis own attic. 

Just before sunrise, a young man in a blue satinet 
coat and copperas-cclored tronsers, “might have 
been seen” making his way to the nearest railway 
station. 

“ Lookin’ for anybody, mister?” said a barefoot 
urchin, leaning against a dilapidated gate, swinging 
by one rusty hinge. , 

“No, I thank you,” with a quick look over his 
shoulder. 

* Well, you area queer one. Haint been stealin’ 
nor nothin’, have you, bubby?” the boy called after 
him, making a speaking trumpet of his hand. But 
getting no reply, he amused himself by climbing on 
the gate-post, and crowing in concert with half-a- 
dozen aspiring young Sbangbais. 

The next number of the ‘‘ Cedarville Bugle” con- 
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make the following extract: 

“The country has been humbugged shamefully, 
and egregiously bamboozled. The celestial visitors 
didn't come to time, Cedarville broods sullenly over 
her disappointment. For weeks, her intelligent and 
highly respectable citizens had been wild with antic- 
ipation; but alas! her beautiful faith is in ashes, her 
confidence has been abused, and she naturally resents 
it. For ourself, we, perhaps, have lees to complain 
of, being one of a favored few who met at the house 
of one of our most estimable citizens, where wit and 
mirth sped the winged hours. Mr, Adolphus Per- 
kins, our gifted young poet, read one of the most 
brilliant productions, entitled, “ An Apostrophe to the 
Heavenly Bodies.” It puzzles us to see how they 
coukl withstand such pathos and eloquence. We 
listened spell-bound, What are stars, and meteors 
and things, compared to the scintillations of his 
genius? and echo answers, what? We regret to 
add, that after we left, there came near being a 
tragic ending to the pleasant entertainment, A young 
man who shall be nameless, carried away by his 
poetic and highly susceptible temperament, made 
some tender advances to a very charming young 
woman—a visitor in our town—when suddenly a jeal- 
ous husband rushed upon the scene. There were 
high words, and pistols were pretty freely discussed, 
Tt is but justice to add that the young man was igno- 
rant of the existence of a husband. He finally made 
his pe, and has left town till the affair blows over, 
As the parties are all eminently respectable, we re- 
frain from names, out of regard for their feelings.” 

Cedarville never kept a secret in its life, and of 
course this was not an exception. And there were 
not wanting people who absurdly said that the 
“husband ” was nobody in the world but Jut Allen, 
disguised with false hair and whiskers; and the fact 
that he was seen in the cars, in company with Miss 
Mead, when she returned home the next week, 
rather gave color to the statement. Besides, those 
same people aver that he has been seen going in that 
direction alternate Saturday nights since, and return- 
ing as regularly Monday morning. Queer, isn’t it? 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CANDACE, 


BY FREDELIC HOWE MARION, 

I LOVED Candace when we went to school together. 
I loved her as a boy, and as a man, and I shall love 
her to my dying hour as tenderly, as utterly, as it is 
possible for one human being to love another. She 
had a pure, pretty face, with soft, dark bairand hazel 
eyes. All the color in her face was in the coral red 
of her little velvety mouth, with its even, white teeth, 
and arch dimple at one corner. It was just a child’s 
sweet face all through her young womanhood. 

I don’t think any one else knew how pretty Can- 
dace was. She was one of a large family of children, 
and the parents were poor, hard-working people, who, 
in keeping bread in the mouths, and shoes on the 
feet of their little ones, had their hands and hearts 
too full to consider such an unpractical thing as 
beauty. If the children were sound in limb, that 
was enough. Then out of her own family Candace 
was never much known, for she was always shy and 
retiring, When she came to womanhood, she passed 
so quickly from a child to a self-poised woman that 
there was never any opportunity for the bashful boys 
of Farmland to find her attractive. She was never 
their equal, and instinctively repelled them. Then 
her beauty was of too high an order to be recognized 
by them; her arch, rosy smile I think she kept for 
me, and those she loved at home. 

I lived on a hill, and she in a hollow, a mile from 
the village. Her father was the village blacksmith, 
and mine a farmer. By-and-by, her father was too 
old to work at the anvil, and then his oldest son 
took his place. I was not as ready to succeed my 
father when he tired at the plough. I wanted a 
literary life. I thought and wrote well for a boy of 
twenty, and I loved booksanddreams. I had always 
meant to go to the city when I was of age, and learn 
something of its life, and find my place there. No 
one but Candace knew this. There was much dis- 
cussion and some disquietude at home when I an- 
nounced my intention, and then I went away. I had 
a father and younger brother to leave, and Candace, 
With her there was no marked leave-taking. 

1 was fortunate enough to obtain, immediately, the 
situation of copyist toa literary man. I never knew 
the garret-starving experience of most young authors. 
I was also fortunate, or unfurtunate, enough to im- 
mediately become M. Lorraine's protege. He appre- 
ciated my order of talent, and patronized me to an 
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extent that made me dang y pop . Bohemi 
welcomed me, aud I wrote the bome folks that I was 
b ing as ful in New York as I could wish. 
My work for M. Lorraine was not laborious. I had 
much time to myself, which I spent in loxurious 
dolce far niete in higggreen-house. The slumbervus, 
perfumy atmosphere stimulated me to the composi- 
tion of the sensuous, opium-fair, winy little poems 
which were received so favourably by the public. They 
were the very concentration of sweets— sunny” 
rhymed with “‘honey,” “mist” with “amethyst,” 





wine, aud gold hair, and musk. They abounded in 
poetical metaphors, and were laden with the laxuries 
of all climes and ages, and meant—nothing. My 
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poems were called gems and pictures, bat no one 
ever accused me of meaning anything. My first | 
critic was Candace. | 
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ume near being fatal, “ but the fact is, I can’t see it, 
ope you'll have a nice time,” he added, looking back- 
Mary Mead blushed at the glance he gave her, and 
ade a slight gesture of remonstrance; but he shook 
is head very decidedly, while his eyes, for so sleepy 
man, looked wonderfully brilliant. 

The echo of'his footsteps had hardly died away be- 
re the clatter of a little pairof boot heels on the 
airs, announced that Nancy Lane had also suc- 
imbed to the drowsy god. Silence, ‘dark and 
eep,” settled down over Cedarville, and for a little 
hile it weighed down even the buoyant spirits of 
ne bappy Adolphus; but he soon rallied, and, as the 
srulean azure had rather begun to pall on his sight. 
@ went over to the window where Miss Mead was 
tting, that he might vary the entertainment by 
ioking into her “ midnight orbs.” 

She moved back a little, and, as she did so, her 
ress brushed against him, sending an écstatic thrill 
irough his system which would have been credit- 
ble toa galvanic battery. He felt, for one Diisefu' 
ioment, as if he could take Jut AYan and the * Bu- 


his happiness—in his arms, and fold them to his 
vildly-throbbing bosom; but, as they were not there, 
e made an awkward effort to substitute Miss Mead 
or them. She adroitly eluded him, with a pretty 
iyness that served only to fan the flame in the 
sart of the susceptible poet. With a sudden move- 
ient he extended his long arms, and drew. her into 
em with such force that it tore down her waterfall, 
vad nearly dislocated her neck. 
“ Star of my heart,” he exclaimed, rapturously, 
compared to whom Venus and Jupiter, or even fair 
cana herself, are the merest of clods, thus, resting 
n this faithful bosom, that palpitates but for thee, 
1alt thou see—” 












“Take that, you miserable sneak!” And a ringing 
x on the ears sent the amorous Adolphus reeling 
zainst the wall, causing him to see more stars than 
way dozen of the unlucky wights who set upto see 
.e “magnificent display.”— I'll teach you to make 
ve to my wife, you tallow-headed simpleton,” roar- 
1 the “injured ” husband, in a terrible passion. 
“A pretty state of society,” he continued, towering 
ver the trembling Adolphus, ‘when a man can’t 
nd his wife into the country—where morality and 
rtue are supposed to grow, like potatoes and cab- 
iges—but what. some designing villain must steal 5 
vay her affections! Just put it to yourself, sir! 
ow would you like to come suddenly upon your 
ife, and find another fellow holding ber in his arms, 
rd talking all of confounded about 
Venus and Jupiter.’” 
“J—I didn’t know she had any husband,” Adol- 
\us articulated through his chattering teeth. 
‘* Madam, have you been encouraging the atten- 
ons of this fascinating youth? When I have been 
.» true to you—staying in the house every evening, 
cot even going out to the club, for fear, as Mrs. Le- 
oy (who, by the way, is a very superior housekeeper 
ida charming Woman—deuced good-looking, too,) 
uggested, that people might talk if I went out in 
wwpany, and my wife away. And then to think 
‘at you, whom I had so much confidence in that [ 
as willing for you to stay all sammer—for, as Mrs. 
eroy suggested, it might save a good roun dector’s 
l—supposing you surrounded by the pure influ- 
\ces of nature, in all their beautiful simplicity, and 
owing daily more beautiful and innocent, through 
.@ soothing influences of morality and new milk— 
heavens! to be thus deceived! I shall go mad! 
) think I should be forsaken for yon cowering 
retch!”” he added, striding towards the trembling 
dolphus, with a high-tragedy air that would have 
ne credit to Edwin Forrest. 
‘ ] didn’t mean to, indeed I didn’t! It was all an 
‘cident!” gasped the affrighted poet, backing hur- 
edly against the wall. 
““Q Francis,” cried Mary, clinging to his arm, 
don’t harm him! don’t! You don’t understand. 
ou see Mr. Perkins isa poet, and poets are prover- 
_ially susceptible. Iam sure he didn’t think—” 
“What, madam! do you plead for him? I see 
lainly I shall have to shoot the fellow.” 
At this point, Adolphus’s knees knocked together, 
) that Mr. Lane, who slept in an adjoining room, 
oke his wife, and told her “ them pesky steers had 
»t loose again, by the sound.” 
“J wouldn’t, Francis; people might talk about it,” 
uid Mary, still clinging to the arm of her frenzied 
.usband. 
Adolphus Perkins waited to hear no more, but 
.aving managed to work himself along to the door, 
e made a bold push, falling headlong over a little 
, gure crouched on the doorstep. It made a queer, 
_urgling kind ofa sound, but he never paused. Pick- 
ag himself up hastily, he ran as fast as his long, un- 
iinly limbs would carry him, scarce daring to 
reathe until safe in his own attic. 
Just before suurise, a young man ina blue satinet 
vat and copperas-colored trousers, “might have 4 
































een seen” making his way to the nearest railway e a 


ion. ‘ 

. Lookin’ for anybody, mister?” said a barefoot ¥) 
rchin, leaning against a dilapidated gate, swinging 
y one rusty hinge. ’ } 
“No, I thank you,” with a quick look over his 
roulder. 

“ Well, you are a queer one. Haint been stealin’ 
Lor nothin’, have you, bubby?” the boy called after 
im, making @ speaking trumpet of his hand. But 
etting no reply, he amused himself by climbing on 
ne gate-post, and crowing in concert with hali-a- 
wan aspiring young Shangbais. 

The next number of the ‘Cedarville Bugle” con- 
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i. | tained a leader entitled “The Celestial Hoax.” 1 
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make the following extract: 

“The country has been humbugged shamefully, 
and egregiously bamboozled. The celestial visitors 
didn’t come to time. Cedarville broods sullenly over 
her disappointment. For weeks, her intelligent and 
highly respectable citizens had been wild with antic- 
ipation; but alas! her beautiful faith is in ashes, her 
confidence has been abused, and she naturally resents 
it. For ourself, we, perhaps, have less to plain 


She had one wealthy relative—an aunt who was 
rich and fashionable. Reviving a ghost of sisterly 
affection on hearing that her brother was a poor man, 
and had eight half-grown children, she sent for the 
youngest girl. This was Candace. 

Aunt and niece had never seen each other. Can- 
dace’s first impression was that her aunt was a pain- 
fully unhealthy’ and tricked-out old woman, while 
Mrs, Linden was astonished at the beauty of her 
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of, being one of a favored few who met at the house 
of one of our most estimable citizens, where wit and 
mirth sped the winged hours. Mr. Adolphus Per- 
kins, our gifted young poet, read one of the most 
brilliant productions, entitled, “ An Apostrophe to the 
Heavenly Bodies.” It puzzles us to see how they 
could withstand such pathos and eloquence. We 
listened spell-bound. What are stars, and meteors 
and things, compared to the scintillations of his 
genius? and echo answers, what? We regret to 
add, that after we left, there came near being a 
tragic ending to the pleasant entertainment, A young 
man who shall be nameless, carried away by his 
poetic and highly susceptible temperament, made 
some tender advances to a very charming young 
woman—a visitor in our town—when suddenly a jeal- 
ous husband rushed upon the scene. There were 
high words, and pistols were pretty freely discussed. 
Tt is but justice to add that the young man was igno- 
rant of the existence of a husband. He finally made 
his escape, and has left town till the affair blows over. 
As the parties are all eminently respectable, we re- 
frain from names, out of regard for their feelings.” 
Cedarville never kept a secret in its life, and of 
course this was not an exception. And there were 
not wanting people who absurdly said that the 
“husband ” was nobody in the world but Jut Allen, 


that he was seen in the cars, in company with Miss 
Mead, when she returned home the next week, 
rather gave color to the statement. Besides, those 
same people aver that he has been seen going in that 
direction alternate Saturday nights since, and return- 
ing as regularly Monday morning. Queer, isn’t it? 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CANDACE. 


Seana 
BY FREDELIC HOWE MARION. 





I LOVED Candace when we went to school together. 
I loved her as a boy, and as a man, and I shall love 
her to my dying hour as tenderly, as utterly, as it is 
possible for one human being to love another. She 
had a pure, pretty face, with soft, dark hair and hazel 
eyes. All the color in her face was in the coral red 
of her little velvety mouth, with its even, white teeth, 
and arch dimple at one corner. It was just a child’s 
sweet face all through her young womanhood. 

I don’t think any one else knew how pretty Can- 
dace was. She was one ot'a large family of children, 
and the parents were poor, hard-working people, who, 
in keeping bread in the mouths, and shoes on the 
feet of their little ones, had their hands and hearts 
too full to consider such an unpractical thing as 
beauty. If the children were sound in limb, that 
was enough. Then out of her own family Candace 
was never much known, for she was always shy and 
retiring. When she came to womanhood, she passed 
so quickly from a child to a self-poised woman that 
there was never any opportunity for the bashful boys 
of Farmland to find her attractive. She was never 
their equal, and instinctively repelled them. Then 
her beauty was of too high an order to be recognized 
by them; her arch, rosy smile I think she kept for 
me, and those she loved at home. ; 

I lived on a hill, and she in a hollow, a mile from 
the village. Her father was the village blacksmith, 
and mine a farmer. By-and-by, her father was too 
old to work at the anvil, and then his oldest son 
took his place. Iwas not as ready to succeed my 
father when he tired at the plough. I wanted a 
literary life. Ithought and wrote well for a boy of 
twenty, and I loved booksanddreams. I had always 
meant to go to the city when I was of age, and learn 
something of its life, and find my place there. No 
one but Candace knew this. There was much dis- 
cussion and some disquietude at home when I an- 
nounced my intention, and then I went away. Ihad 
a father and younger brother to leave, and Candace. 
With her there was no marked leave-taking. 

I was fortunate enough to obtain, immediately, the 
situation of copyist toa literary man. I never knew 
the garret-starving experience of most young authors. 
I was also fortunate, or unfortunate, enough to im- 
mediately become M. Lorraine’s protege. Hoe appre- 
ciated my order of talent, and patronized me to an 
extent that made me dangerously popular. Bohemia 
welcomed me, and I wrote the home folks that I was 
b ing as ful in New York as I could wish. 
My work for M. Lorraine was not laborious. I had 
much time to myself, which [ spent in luxurious 
dolce far niete in hisggreen-house. The slumbervus, 
perfumy atmosphere stimulated me to the composi- 
tion of the sensuous, Opium-fair, winy little poems 
which were received so favurably by the public. They 
were the very concentration of sweets—“ sunny” 
rhymed with “‘honey,” ‘‘ mist” with “amethyst,” 
and “fancies” with ‘“ pansies.” They were full of 
wine, and gold hair, and musk. They abounded in 
poetical metaphors, and were laden with the luxuries 
of all climes and ages, and meant—nothing. My 
poems were called gems and pictures, but no one 
ever accused me of meaning anything. My first 
critic was Candace. 








disguised with false hair and whiskers; and the fact 


niece. Cand: was only ‘sev » and i 
and lovely as a flower, and Mrs. Linden, who had no 
daughters to show ff in society, thought she had 
found a treasure. How she would triumph over Mrs. 
Leader, who flaunted her colorless blondes in their 
di: and d that she led society! So 
Candace was thronged with masters of all the arts, 
that she might be fitted to come out ina year. She 
had a good English education—the result of her own 
efforts—and Mrs. Linden calculated that another year 
would enable her to appear with the savoir-vivre re- 
quired. She had beauty enough for a queen; no one 
need know that her father was a blacksmith, and if 
the girl pleased her, she should be her heiress. 

Lheard this news from home, and immediately went 
to congratulate Candace. The Linden mansion was 
splendid. In the luxurious drawing-room, “asimple 
maiden in her flower,” Cand sat reading. She 
wore a plain black dress, a white ribbon looping back 
her curls, and, excepting the fine material of her 
dress, had hardly changed at all in a year. When 
Mrs. Linden, after a protracted but covert scrutiny of 
me, left us alone together, I said: 

‘““Why do you wear a black dress, Candace? I 
should think Mrs. Linden would have you in cloth of 
gold.” 

“T did not want to change my dress. I wear it for 
little Ben, you know.” o 8 

Her little brother was dead, and I had not heard. 
{t made me remember that I had not written to her 
for several months. I tried to apologize. 

‘*T am 80 busy, you see, Candace.” 

“Yes, I presume you are. What do you write?” 

“Poems,” I replied, with a conscious pride. “ You 
remember, I sent you a magazine containing one?” 
“O yes—‘ Spoils and Spices;’ I thought at first it 
was Aldrich’s. But what else do you write beside 
those kind of things, Walt?” 

‘Nothing else,” I answered, somewhat sulkily, 
being hurt. 

“ Nothing else!” she repeated. 

“No,” said I; ‘‘what else would you have me 
write? They are my forte, and, I assure you, very 
successful. You don’t appreciate them I don’t be- 
lieve, Candace?” 

“1 think they are very pretty,” she answered, gen- 
tly, seeing that I was annoyed. . 

“And they are a great deal more brilliant than any- 
thing Aldrich ever wrote; M. Lorraine told me so 
himself. I don’t think myself that they are so very 
much in his style.” 

“ But, Walt,” said the clear-eyed little’thing, “they 
make me think ofdeac-ripe fruit. You eat the pear, 
or read the poem, and that’s all.” 

* Your comparison is very lame,” said I. 
seeds in pears, remember.” 

“And there are none in your poems.” 
“You assume a great deal, Candace,” I remarked. 
* How old are you?” 

“Vm not pretending to criticize you, Walt,” said 
she, ‘‘I don’t know how; but I do not like poems 
that are just made up of pretty words and don’t 
leave me anything to think about. Whittier doesn’t 
write so.” . . 

“O, Whittier is an old fogy. No young man wants 
to write like him. If he suits you,read him. Buthe 
doesn’t suit me. He is too practical and not poetieal 
enough.” ° 

“ He is true,” said she, with spirit. ‘He finds the 
beauty of life just as it is, and fills his readers with 
bravery and faith and content. One can live by him 
every day. He isateacher and a friend, as a poet 
ought to be. Aldrich and young Bulwer are Beran- 
gers to his Dante.” 

“ Whittier is very Dantesque,” said I, with a cool 
smile, but surprised at the girl. 

“They were both true poets and patriots—that is 
what I assume,” she answered. 

“Yes, they are of the heroic duty style,” said I; 
“and that’s a style that makes me very uncomfort- 
able, and utterly dvstroys all poetical feeling in me, 
I see very plainly that we shan’t agree on this sub- 
ject, Candace, sv let us talk of something else. How 
many teachers has your aunt supplied you with?” 
She laughed a little, but commenced the list. 
“Two in music—the piano and guitar; three in 
langueges—French, German and Spanish; one in 
drawing; and then Mr. Hudson, a friend of her's, 
comes every week and gives me directions in modern 
literature, He talks with me, and is doing more to 
make an idtelligent woman of me than all the rest 
put together.” 

** Who is he?” asked IJ, jealously. 

















“ There’s 


She, only, had expected much of me, as [ had ex- 
pected much of wyself, and it was not pleasant to 
meet her and receive not a word of congratulation, 
especially as I had grown to consider my laurels qui'e 
considerable. 1 was somewhat consvled by the sight 
of M. Lorraine’s cabrivlet dashing by, and himself and 
a popular savant of the day bowing to me. 

It was at Mrs. Tulip’s party, that evening, that I 
met Maud Summers. She wore white silk and scar- 
let poppies, and Bromley gave me an introduction. 
She was a sister of Mrs. Tulip, and | had seen her 
before, and knew she was very pupular with the men 
of my set. We chatted of the new books, and Charley 
Gordon’s last article, and then we went into the con- 
servatory. It has been said that women spoil heaven 
for men; Maud Summers spoiled flowers for me. I 
never smell heliotrope and carnations but I remem- 
ber her brilliant eyes and gold hair, and rose and lily 
face, and hate myself, and the world, and all men. 

She flirted with me, and I, knowing the heart of 
Candace, and knowing well, thus, what a true woman 
was, gave myself up to the blandishments of that 
houri—let her draw from me words that should have 
been sacred. Some one interrupted us. Her breath 
died off my cheek, the dazzling eyes, that dared me 
to anything, receded, and she slipped away amid the 
shrubbery. But the spell was not broken—the subtle 
intoxication lingered; I departed to revel all night in 
vague, bewildering visions that could find no expres- 
sion. I thought this beautiful creature mine, and 
until I saw her again 1 was like a man opium-fed. 

Making a feverish toilet, the next morning, I called 
on her. The trailing cashmere robe, the wavering 
line of gold hair fading off the blush-rose cheek, the 
bright, bewitching eyes, confirmed my enchantment. 
We were alone; the rich hem of her dress touched 
my foot, she sat so near me, and when she looked up, 

she magnetized my senses with her eyes—or was it 
that carnation, shadowing its glow on the whiteness 
of her throat, that drew me so? 

“Love me!” I pl She laughed and blushed, 
and shook her head, and again we were interrupted. 

I met her at the opera next, and when she went 
out early, the glittering crowd grew a bore, and the 
canzonets and arias palled on my ear. All winter I 
saw her, beautiful, gentle, alluring, and I went on 
worshipping her, and connecting with her all the 
sweet subtleties of love, idealizing her in my poems, 
flattering myself with intoxicating hopes. 
In the spring, I received a note from Candace: 


ded 





“ DEAR WALT :—I am going from thecity. Ifyou 
would like to see me first, come up this evening. 
f ** CANDACE.” 


Now I had seen Candace from time to time, ina 
concert-room or art-gallery, and knew by the obser- 
vation she caused, that she was a peculiarly lovely 
and attractive girl, but somehow we seemed to have 
got a great ways from each other during the past six 
months. But I had never forgotten her, and I im- 
mediately went to Mrs. Linden’s. ‘ 

Isaw that she had lost much of her girlish look, 
but she was still marked by a sweet simplicity. How 
clear her eyes were! Mine fell beneath them. How 
gentle her voice! Her kindness hurt me. 

“Where are you going, Candace?” 

“ Home.” 

“Home? Are you going to leave your aunt?” 
“Yes. Nelly is married; there are my three little 
brothers, and mother getting old, and they need me.” 
I was appalled. Was it possible that she would 
leave such dazzling prospects as were bers, and go 
back to Farmland, with its poverty, and drudgery, 
and barrenness? 

“Why, Candace, what can you be thinking of?” 

“ Why are you so surprised, Walt? Iam sorry to 
disappoint Auut Linden, but I cannot think of doing 
anything else; it is clearly right.” 

“ Right for you to bury youréelf in that place, after 
what you have learned?” 

“T have not learned anything truer than my love 
for my mother, Walt. Do you think anything here 
could recompense me for the thought that she was 
working beyond her strength, or any rule of fashion 
justify me in leaving her to care unfit for her, while 
Llive in idleness? Walt,” patting her hand on mine, 
“ what are you thinking of?” 

I was silent. She sat looking at me. Perhaps she 
knew better than I did what thoughts swept across 
me, and felt that no words would do me any good’ 
then. She only rose with me to say good-by, and 
spoke gently: ; 

* Don’t forget me, Walt.” 

1 looked at her, and my face spoke my shameful 
confession. Her soft cheek paled—both her light 
hands crept over the one of mine she held. 

* You will come home by-and-by, Walt?” 

“ By-and-by.” And then I left her. 

Did I go on, after that, with my loose, blase life? 
Yes. lf she had been in the city, she might have 
helped me, but I was not strong enough to resist 





I don’t know, exactly. He's very pl 
answered, unconsciously. 

* Don’t you get tired learning so much?” I asked. 
“ Yes, but aunt is so anxious to have me succeed 
that I do the best I can.” 

I came away thinking that Candace was going to 
make a smart woman, but that we didn’t suit cach 
other as we Lad once done. I resolved not to think 
any more about her. There were other people who 
appreciated me better, and if I didn’t suit her it 
couldn’t be helped. 1 pleased others. 

Yet, after ali, the sight of Candace’s pure face had 
impressed me very strongly, and I was more disap- 


t,” she 





ptation alone, or break from the network of cir- 
cumstances which surrounded me. The place I had 
made, held me. I had bat one other, and that I was 
not true enough to enter. How could I, who was the 
pet of salons, aud a fellow of literary popularity, go 


might be, I could always find a Bohemian. We dined 
in squads. We gossiped and boasted in unison. We 
, knew each other’s vices, and, all in one boat, we 
pledged one another success. There may have been 
| pure and earnest men amongst us, but I never knew 
| them, and I do not believe there were any. 

M. Lorraine was a violent-tempered man. He 
cursed the public, swore at his servants, and, it was 
said, abused his wife—but 1 knew nothing of his do- 

mestic life. I dered, ti , if his violent 
displeasure would ever fall upon me, but for a year 

he always looked upon me good-bumoredly. At last 
@ mere accident incensed him, and he flew into a 
passion. It was simply the loss of some papers which 
had not been put specially in my care. My blood was 
young and warm, and words ran high. I considered 
myself insulted, and quit his service. He revenged 
himself, by announcing that I had been dismissed. 

In a few weeks, my furis ran low. I had had a 
good salary, but it’s not the fashion fur Bohemians to 
save any part of their income, and my porte-monnate 
began to have a very flat appearance. I could not 
obtain another situation which I considered suitable. 
for my use, and as care is not compatible with poeti- 
cal compositions, I made nothing but failures with 
my pen, and ina few months was wretchedly out of 
spirits, and completely out of pocket. I lingered 
along an incredible while, ~ith no more visible 
means of support than the veriest vagabond that is 
sentenced to Blackwell’s, but pride incited me to keep 
up appearances, and I borrowed of Peter to pay Paul, 
and maintained a strict reserve on the subject of my 
resources, so that I believed no one knew my poverty, 
for a matter of six months, every day growing more 
discontented, irritable and gloomy. 

One night I stood at the door of a theatre, waiting 
for a man who had promised to meet me there, when 
two young fellows came inte the vestibule, and slowly 





“Walt Childreth,” said one. ‘“He’s had his day. 
He’s overboard.” 

“T thought Lorraine sounded his praises with a 
flourish. Seems to me I heard something about his 
writing an editorial notice of that long poem of his-- 
what was it?—that Sterns published.” 

“Childreth’s out in the cold now,” interrupted the 
other, “and hasn’t anything to stand on. It don’t 
do a man any good to be patronized as Childreth was 
by a savant like Lorraine. I always said so, and—” 

They were out of hearing. I gnashed my teeth 
with irritation, and strode away. The next day, I 
made an effort to have my poems published in book 
form. I went to Lee & Brown, whom I knew knew 
me well. Mr. Brown spoke with stinging plainness: 
“ You’! not get a publisher, Mr. Childreth. I have 
read your poems, and know them well, and they are. 
not uncommon enough to bring the least protit to you 
or any one else. A man weighs in this world for 
what he is, not for what he would be, and the market 
is already crowded with mediocre matter. I have 
published all the’poetry from Bohemians that I ever 
intend to publish.” 

A very round-about and impertinent way of saying 
“no,” I thought; but three other firms told me the 
same thing in a different way, and then I relinquish- 
ed my plan, understanding that there was no hope of 
any relief for me in that direction. I sold my watch 
and paid my bills, and went home. 

I don’t think I meant to do any more than to rest 
on my oars, and then take a new start, in returning 
to Farmland; but when I saw the old stone house, 
with the tine black branches of the dooryard oaks 
outlined against the sky, like a picture drawn in ink, 
a ‘rush of pleasure went over me, unlike anything I 
had known for a long time. The road gate, too high 
for a leap of my horse, was locked, and my old father, 
hobbling with a cane, came down to unfasten it. 
When I saw the surprise and joy of recognition dawn 
on bis aged face, as he came towards me, my head 
fell on my breast with a feeling ot shame for my de- 
sertion of this faithtul heart. 

It was the return of the prodigal son. The fatted 
calf was killed, and guests were called in to be merry. 
Candace came, and with her the Mi; Hudson, of New 
York, who had been her teacher; but she explxined 
that he was svon to be married to a lady of that city, 

and had only come down with a message from her 
aunt, who had not yet relinquished hopes of her 
return. 

“* But I shall never return while my mother lives,” 

said Candace. “ My aunt has been more kind than 

she knows, even; she has enabled me to brighten and 

enrich all our lives, greatly, but here I must remain. 

I have my music and books, and mother e1 joys sing- 

ing and readivg aloud so much that I wonder how 

we ever lived without them. These,and many other 

things. I am sorry for Aunt Linden’s disappoint- 

ment; but, Walt, I think our Will is displaying great 

musical talent, and if I can only persuade auntie to 

take him fur her protege, instead of me, it will be a 

much better thing fur all of us ” 

Dear Candace! I know just howshe looked at that 

moment—so kind, and sweet, and sieadfast—fur my 

eyes were full of ber face. 

“And what are you guing todo, Walt? Have you 

come home to stay?” 

“And be a farmer, and have a home and a wife, 





back to obscurity and the plough? I thought of 
Candave—yet I cou/d not do it. She was stronger 
and better than I. That 1 confessed. 
The chavges that came diverted me from painfal 
thought—though my convictions could hardly be | 
called that. The theatres, the opera season, the new 
works of art, new additions to our circle, and the ad- 
ventures of old habituates, kept my attention em- 





pointed than I could understand by her comments, 


ployed. Then I was seldom alone. Wherever i 


, end make writing incidental to simple, earnest liv- 


i.g? Yes, I think so.” 

“I am so glad!” she answered, looking straight 
into my eyes. And then I read how fully she knew 
me, and how she had feared for me, and how much 
we loved each other. 

At Christmas, I kissed her, my wife, under the 
mistletoe. How can the rest of my life be aught but 
good and happy with her? 
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action of a medivine—quinqguina—and he commenced 

to verify on himself, a healthy body, the effect ot this 

traditionary intallible remedy for fever. This was 

immediate, and he was delighted to tind himself in a 

high fever, curing bimselt by a duseof thesame. His 

friends were induced by him to try the medicine, 
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GROWTH OF HOM@OPATHY. 

The passage by our Legislature of an act to incor- 
porate the Homeopathic College affords an opportu- 
nity to say a word upon the growth of this new 
medical system, which bas in so few years taken such 
a hold upon the community as to make opposition 
futile, and prejudice of no avail. The day of laughing 
about “little pills” has parsed, and whether it is 
believed in by the Massachusetts Medical Svuciety or 
not, Homeopathy is to-day a giant, buttressed and 
tortitied so completely that it may defy all attacks. 
The Legislature,aulike the Mr.Slows of the world,who 
declare * there is nothing in it,” accept the hint of 
Dr. Holmes regarding progress, und consent to in- 
corporate an opposition to the old modes of imme- 
morial practice, and install the much opposed and 
much derided innovation. The merits of the war 
between the two systems may now be better judged 
by the public, who will, like Captain Ed’ard Cuttle, 
mariver, * stand by” and see it goon. We may soon 
have something like a revewal ofthe old strife be- 
tween the “terrible tractors” of Perkins, and the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and listen to the rallying 
pie “ Come on, begin the grand attack, 

With aloes, squills and ipecac! 

Let not the women nor the men chance 

To ‘scape the pestle of your vengeance !"* 
Or perhaps the grave regulars will treat the matter 
with dignified contempt, and ignore their small-dose 
brethren, as before, denying that there is any Gulf 
of Mexico, though their dippers over the side have 
assured them that its current is setting, and that it 
is warm. 

We had an article last week on “ persistence.” We 
might have cited Hat n, the fi ler of this 
system, as an instance in whom was seen a special 
evidence of this virtue, as his warfare for its estab- 
lishment was waged not only with the scientific 
world, but with his own household, endiig in a tri- 
umph that rarely s0 soon follows. Born in 1775, at 
Meisson, in Saxony, of humble parentage, he strug- 
gled with poverty and adverse fortune until he ob- 
tained an education as a doctor, when he established 
himselt in Leipsic, became famous, married, hada 
large family, and enjoyed a practice in his profession 
enough to satisfy the leftiest ambition. He was one 
day much depressed by the death of a young man, 
the cause of which his science could not account for, 
and trom that t he dismissed his patients, 
determined to practise no more until he bad discov- 
ered some system of therapeutics that he could 
regard as true. So he shut himself up with a scold- 
ing wife, a half-dozen children, and the threat of 
want, to study himself through to success. 

We read of his struggles against such obstacles 
with admiration and pity. Regarded by the world 
as a fanatic, and by his wife, v ho did not understand 
him, but fully appreciuted a lean larder and hungry 
children, as a fool, he led a tearful life of it, but the 
threats and objurgations of the termagant, the sut- 
ferings of his children in poverty and disease, the 
hope of adv t by his profession, and the opin- 
ions of men, had no effect on him. He studied on, 
earning a precarious living by translations. At 
length, in his worst estate, with a darling child lying 
at the point of death, to whom he could not, consis- 
tently with his new idea, aiminister according to the 
old practice, he earnestly prayed for light,and it came. 

He was attracted by the apparently contradie. ry 











to treat his friends to a dose of quinine, for the sake 
of curing them! His experience soon extended to 
other medicines, and by their action he established | 
the siftilia similibus curanter theory, that forms the 
basis of the system, improved and enlarged, to-day. 
Success followed his discovery. His wife died, his | 
practice grew, wealth poured in upon him, and be | 
removed from Leipsic to Paris, where be warried | 
another wife, and died. His was a fine illustration | 
of the fluctuating nature of popular favor. From a 
man chased home by the populace, through the in- | 
stigation of those of the old practice, he stepped to the | 
highest position in the estimation of the people, and | 
was compelled to escape from them by strategy, so 
determined were they to keep him. 

Like persecutions have never attended the disciples 
of Hahnemann here, but they have been subjected 
to indignities of a serious character, and discourtesies 
that would not warrant the highest encomiums fir 
gentlemanly propriety. There is not much that is 
desirable in the big doses of the old system, children, 
if left to their own tastes, woul! die sooner than take 
its nauseating drugs—we knew one instance where an 
urchin of five vears kicked his nurse down stairs, be- 
cause she gently beld his nose in an effort to make 
him swallow rhubarb—the ladies like Hommopathy, 
the little ones cry for the “darling ’ittle pills,” and 
the statistics are very much in its favor. Therefore, 
we are glad that the Legislature have acted so lib- 
erally in the matter. 





INHABITANTS OF THE HUMAN BODY. 

What think you, reader, of the body being a planet, 
inhabited by living races, as we inhabit the earth? 
Whatever may be your thoughts on the subject, it is 
evenso. Your body is but a home for parasites, th 
crawl over its surface, burrow beneath its skin, 
nestle in its entrails, and riot and propagate in their 
kind in every corner of its frame. The sensation in 
regard to trichina in swine flesh has set the scientific 
to ‘‘ knocking their heads together,” and the result 
is the following facts: Parasites not only inhabit the 
bodies of all animals used by us as food, but they are 
also found in abundance in our own oryanization. 
The species trichina spiralls, of which so much has 
been said, and whose existence has been discovered in 
pork, ix, according to our best automists, found in al- 
most every muscle of the human body. It lies along 
the fibres of. the muscles, enveloped in little cysts or 
sacs about one-fourth of aninch in length. It can be 
distinctly seen and examined only by the use of the 
niicroscope. Professor Wood of Philadelphia, says: 
** No evidence bax yet been produced of any morbid 
influence exerted by the trichina upon the system 
during life. They have been found in subjects car- 
ried off by sudden death (accident) and in the midst 
of health.” An English authority says: “It is a 
notorious fact that the numerous parasites do crawl 
over our surface, burrow beneath our skins, nestle in 
our entrails, and riot and propagate their species in 
every corner of our frame. Nearly a score of animals. 
belonging to the interior of the human boy have 
been already discovered and described, and scarcely a 
tissue or an organ but is occasional'y profaned by 
their inroads. Each, also, has its favorite or its 
special domicil. One species of strangle chooses the 
heart for its dwelling-place, another inbabits the 
arteries, a third ‘the kidneys. Myriads of minute 
worms lie coiled up in the voluntary muscles, or in 
the arcolar tissue that connects the fleshy fibres. 
The guinea worm and the chique bore through the 
skin, and reside on the subjacent verticular mem- 
brane. Hydatids infest various parts of the body, but 
especially the liver and the brain. A little fluke, in 
general appearance like a flounder, lives steeped in 
gall in the biliary vessels. If you squeeze from the 
skin off your nose what is vulgarly called a maggot— 
the contents, namely of one of the hair follicles—it is 
ten to one that you will find in that small sebacious 
cylinder several animalcule, exhibiting under the 
microscope a curious and complicated structure. 
Even the eye has its living inmates. With this 
knowledge of our composition, it matters but little 
how many entozoa we consume, 80 long as we do not 
see them; it is nothing more than all ages have done 
before us. We might with as much propriety refuse 
to drink water, which, however pure, is fairly alive 
with animalculz, as to refuse to eat meat because it 
exhibits (under the microscope) entozoa.” 





A NEW READING. 

Our friend ‘‘ Hoosack ” poses us with a question 
about Shakspeare that, we must leave to the student. 
We read: 

“ The cat will mew, 
The dog will have his day."* 
‘*Hoosack” asks what does this mean—‘‘ the dog 
will have his day?” How have his day? where? 
‘what? when? That he should have a day accorded 
bim does not appear in any cotemporaneous work, 
our friend says, and in the absence of the answer that 
we were unable to give him, he urges, that as a cat 
has an attribute ascribed to her, in that she is said to 
“mew,” 80 a like attribute undoubtedly was intended 
for the dog in the succeeding line, which is to “bay,” 
and therefore that the line should read: 
“The dog will have his bay.”’ 
To sustain himself in this, he quotes elsewhere 
from the bard, where the baying of the dog is men- 
tioned, as, 
“I'd rather be a dog and bay the moon.” 
As the lawyers say, “the case is well put,” and we 
leave it in the hands of those competent to decide 
dpon it, with a strong disposition to stand by 





with the same result, and his most earnest wish was 


‘satin, embroidered in small pearl and erystal beads, 


‘being ‘closed by another galop or waltz, lasting about 


fashion and Gossip. 





THE LATEST PARIS FAsHIoNs.—Our recent ad- 
vices from Paris represent that some of the ball-dress 
materials are of great elegance. One of the principal, 
of a fancy description, is the embroidered silk tulle, 
the patterns of which are bouquets of a lively shade 
of silk on white satin, producing a very rich effect. 
Satin is, par excellence, the material for full toilet, 
either for ceremonial visits or evening dress. Striped 
velvets are much in favor. Amber is a very favorite 
color for tull dress; but of course it cannot be worn 
by ladies ofa fair complexion.* For walking-costume 
black is still the favorite, though many toilets of 
green or blue cloth, or of violet or trown English vel- 
vet, areseen. Although the short dress is still worn 
for morning pr je, it is principally confined to 
qaite young girls, and is svarcely admissible for vis- 
iting dress. A very few have been seen fir full dress, 
but we may say the trained skirt is almost indispen- 
sable. The make of dresses tends more and more to 
the empire style, the bodies being so short that the 
skirt is nearly close np to the arm, and cut so low as 
to show most too much of the neck and shoulders, 

BonneEts.—The bonnets worn for visiting dress 
have not altered in shape since the commencement 
of the year, the artistic arrangements of the trim- 
mings forming the principal charm. A bonnet of 
light green velvet, rounded in front. Flat crown 
and small curtain, the whole embroidered with beads, 
and trimmed with feather fringe, is much worn. The 
inside is ornamented with a magnolia in white velvet, 
with gold centre. Over the curtain wide guides of 
green satin worked with beads. Another, of blue 





trimmed with a wreath of small roses. Strings of 
moire. It is a favorite. 

“THE GERMAN.”—In answer to several corre- 
spondents, we give the following description of the 
comparatively new and fashionable dance known as 
the “German.” It is customary, when a lady con- 
templates giving a large “‘German,” to invite a gen- 
tleman friend, known to be a good dancer, some days 
previous, to lead; and he having accepted the invita- 
tion, can introduce his own figures in the dance. 
Some figures are danced with ‘‘ flags,” ‘ bells,” 
“flowers,” etc. Gentlemen who go out a great deal 
in society usually have their own flags, bells and 
badges, which they lend when invited to lead. 

To dance the “ German,” every gentleman chooses 
@ partner, and they sit in couples, until forming a 
large ring around the room. Every figure is com- 

i by the leading couple at the head of the set, 
and atasignal from the leader, one, two or three 
other couples start at the same time. The couple 
called up usually dance a short galop or waltz, and 
then form, the figure as the leader directs, each figure 





aminute. The first figure may*be thus described: 

The leading couple start with a few turusof the 
galop. They then separate in the midile of the floor. 
The gentleman chooses two ladies from the ring, and 
the lady two gentlemen. They then place them- 
selves opposite each otber, in the centre of the room 
—on one side the gentleman between two ladies, and 
on the other the lady between two gentlemen. The 
next movement is ‘forward and back,” twice. The 
leader then elevates his hands, holding those of the 
ladies on each side, thus forming two arches, through 
which the opposite two ladies pass. In this way all 
“balance,” then the bands are let go, the leading 
lady stepping between the two ladies, and the leader 
between the two gentlemen. Then follows the 
“grand chain,” and, ata sign from the leader, each 
gentleman dances a galop with the lady whom he 
holds by the right hand, and at the close of which, 
all return to their seats. This figure is repeated by 
all the couples in turn. 

If the “German” be a large one, three couples 
may be started at the same time. The step in the 
figure is a choix, more persons walking than dancinz 
it, the time of the music being almost entirelv disre- 
garded. Not so, however, with the galop or waltz 
which precedes and terminates it. After each couple 
in the ring have danced the figure, the leader stops 
the music. An intermission of five minutes takes 
place, when the signal is given for the second figure. 
Each figure is generally so contrived tbat no one 
knows with whom he is going to close it, and, in 
some cases, there is a regular scramble for partners. 
In choosing them, the inclinations of the parties be- 
come pretty clearly developed, the young ladies al- 
ways managing to place themselves in the way of the 
partner they prefer above all others. Anxious match- 
making mothers usually watch this part of the dance 
with interest. After a season of the “ German,” 
there is no difficulty in deciding what more serious 
engagements are in prospect. There are many other 
beautiful figures, some of which we may describe at 
a future time.— New York Home Jounal. 

PAPER PANTALETTES.—Among the new devices 
for the day are paper pantalettes for the ladies. A 
company has been organized at Mechanics Falls, Me., 
to manufacture borders to ladies’ drawers and chil- 
dren’s pantalettes—an ornamental appurtenance to 
be buttoned to the garment, which may be readily 
replaced when soiled. 

A Frencn Lawsvuit.—The Duchess de Persigny, 
one of the leaders of tbe fashion in Paris, has got into 





* Housack,” if it comes to a tie vote. 


a lawsuit with ber milliner, whose bill she refuses to 


Among the items in the account is “a robe of white 
and gold taffeta; elegantly trimmed, with a chemi- 
sette and sleeves of Valenciennes lace, the charge for 


which was $160. A gorgeous robe de bal of maroon 


and silver tulle, dotted all over with blue and silver 
butterflies, is priced $240; a satin cloak, also studded 


with butterflies to match, $70, and a costume of black 
silk, trimmed with jet ornaments, $140. The court 
referred the disputed account to an expert, and de- 
ferred its judgment. 


Low FoREHEADS.—The passion now among wo- 
men is for exceedingly low foreheads, for hair over 
the temples, and love-locks that shade the lustre of 
deep eyes. 





ADULTERATION. 
Weare surprised to learn, from a friend who has 
watched! the matter closely, of the vast amount of 
adulteration that is done in the preparation of articles 
that we dailyconsume. This not only applies to teas, 
coffees, sugars and other staples of consumption, but 
to the condiments we use. Spices, pepper, ginger, 
prepared, pass a fearful ordeal before they come to 
the consumer. Wherever there is a possibility of 
doing it, the seventh 1 t is violated, and 
the consumer who fancies himself in the enjoyment 
of a pure article, is often as far from the fact as he is 
from where that which he supprses is relishing his 
food grows. Pure pepper, ordinarily, is « fallacy, 
ginger is a humbug, mustard an acrid disappoint- 
ment; even prepared horseradish is more than half 
the time but seasoned turnip. Cream of tartar—an 
article that performs an important function in the 
cuisine—is a swindle, six times in ten, and salzratus, 
bad at any time, is execrable under the manipulation 
of the adulterists. In # recent case of intlammation, 
where saleratus and water were prescribed, it was 
impossible to find in a whole neighborhood an ounce 
of pure saleratus! But there is no adulteration nor 
reduction in the price—that holds out first rate; the 
quality is Ligh, in fact, in excess, and no complaint 
would be made if a little reduction were observable. 








ENGLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 
THOMAS MATHER—Aged 43. 
A friend so true, there were but few, 
And difficult to tind; 
A man more just and true to trust, 
There is not left behind. 
Rumford, Essex. 
SARAH JORDAN—Aged 70 years and 8 months. 
Alas! She’s gone in nature’s prime; 
She withered like a rose 
That’s cropt befure it scarce had time 
Its beauties to disclose. 
St. Pancrass. 
JOHN CHITTY—Aged 70. Sexton of St. Mary’s. 

A plain rough man, but without Guile or Pride; 

Goodness his aim; and Honesty his Guide; 

Cott alPth® Potps of this vain world despise, 

And only after death desir’d to rise. 

St. Mary’s. 
THOMAS ADAMS—Aged 26. 
Art thou in bealth and spirits gay, 
I too was so the other day, 
And thought myself of life as safe . 
As thou who read’st my epitaph. 
Chichester. 
“HOOKOQU” FOR A QUEEN. 

The soit barbarians over whom Queen Emma holds 
her mild and pleasant sway are clearly a very sensible 
race. When majesty returns, weary and jaded, after 
along journey to its* lieges in Europe, it is pestered 
with speeches and municipal addresses, delivered in 
the open air by a town councillor with a very bad 
cold. in Hawaii they ask themselves more rativnal- 
ly, “ Waat is a tired queen likely to want most of 
allon arriving among us?’’ Clearly, “ To sit down 
and have her dinner,” must be the reply, and this is 
the view taken in the intelligent Sandwich Islands. 
Accordingly they have a custom there of very old 
standing called ** Hookoqu,” which prescribes that 
as soon as possible after the return of a sovereign 
every loyal subject shall bring him or her something 
to eat.. The worst of all good ideas is that they may 
be overdone, and “* Hookoqn,” perbaps, is affected by 
this tare. At any rate, there were so many faithful 
Hawaiians round her majesty’s palace at Honolulu 
the tinst day of ‘her return, carrying pigs, plantains, 
yams, chickens, and bread fruit, that there was no 
getting in or out of the doors. The sweet and pious 
queen will not have been untouched by the olu- 
fashioned welcome home from her long wanderings. 








ASHAMED OF HER FATHER. 

A little girl of three years, who hai cis -beyed her 
parents, was ordered to go and sit on the cellar stairs 
tor punishment. he httle thing obeyed, and after 
she had been seated there for some time, her tather 
opened the door and asked ber if she was not ashamed. 
The little girl, with tears in her eyes and finger in her 
mouth, replied, “* Yes.”’ 

“* What are you ashamed of?” asked her father. 

She replied, ‘‘ I am ashamed of my pa.” 

The kind-hearted father appreciated the answer, 
and released her from ber imprisonment. 





“THE CIRCLE OF BRILLIANTS.”—Elias Howe, No, 
103 Court street, bas just published a volume of music 
entitled the “ Circle of Brilliants.” It is a collection 
of wurie for the piano, and contains polkas, waltzes, 





pay on the ground that the charges are excessive. 


marches, etc., etc. 
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. be returned to Uncle B..b and Unele Samuel. 





C Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MY HERITAGE. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


And so, 
Because your destiny is high above m. own, 


I cannot hope to reach 
Your footprints of long years ago, 

For that fool's reason 
Shall my heart throw down its heritage, 
And grovel with Egyptian flesh-pots, 
Like a common, craven thing ? 


T tell you, 

Though my eyes grow dim in trying to discern you 
In the distance— 

Such a dreary distance, too !— 

I stand here, as T am, a queen! 


And by this right hand, lifted up, I swear 
That I will love you, 
Love you to the end! 

That T will hold you in my heart 

As heaven holds the fair and blessed Mary ; 

Thet I will offer up to God 
Such prayers for you, 

As shall unbar the jasper gates, 

And bring the white-winged seraphs down, 
To walk beside you; 
But never dare again 

To stoop down from your lofty height, 
And offer to a queen— 


Such base coin in the place of gold! 


T love you, 
Therefore I have trodden under foot 
Your hateful words, 
And they shall die in blackest silence; 
But beware! 
There is a tiger in my heart, 
That might spring up and crush you, 
If the insult came again. 


: Now go! 
I do not care to meet your eyes again: 
The past has been, and cannot be recalled: 
The future smiles on you, 
AndI? Well, let that rest; 
I do not fear to meet it, 
Even though it be alone. 


Oe 
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The Pride of the Family: 


— OR, — 


BY AMETHY8T WAYNE, 
ene 


CHAPTER III, 


little more close pinching in 
the domestic arrangements, 


stout young fellow, secretly 
sighing to be able to take 
pretty Rose Henderson to a home of his own, and 
wishing that Urban would burry up, and find the 
fortune which is to make peace and prosperity for 
them all. But outwardly, one sees little change. 
There is Captain Daniel, with the same erect figure 
and eagle eyes, standing in the door, while Joe comes 
up with a parcel from the poxt-office in bis hands. He 
has been to the village with a load of wood, and 
brought the week’s mail. 

“Two letters—from the boys, Uncle Dan,” says 
Joe, “and a good budget of papers. They’re from 
Tris. 1 know his hand somewhat quicker than that 
of Urban’s. He don’t use so many flourishes. Let 
us know if there’s good news, wont you.” 

Captain Daniel seizes the two letters, and rushes 
intothe house for bis spectacles, quite as flurried 
and overjoyed as any echool-girl over her crossed and 
re-cri ssed epistle. He takes them up, looks at the 
direction of both, and jays down the round, plain 
hand-writing, to take up that so brilliantly executed 
in writing-master flourishes. 

He must read Urban’s letter first. Who knows 
but at last he has met the golden opportunity? and it 
is time, it is certainly time that some dividend should 
Cap- 
tain Daniel has become nervously aware of that at 

lext. 

Tle letter is somewhat lengthy, but it is finished 

only to be gone over again slowly and attentively. 

Then Captain Daniel looks up with a sigh into the 

face of his wife, who stands patiently waiting behind 

his chair to hear its contents. 





Because with all my beatings ‘gainet the bars of fate, 


And by this right arm which I raise towards heaven, 


Below you, true, but still a queen by right and birth — 


AARARAAAN 

No. 2.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS, 

(Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1807 
bv ELLiottT, THomes & TALBOT, In the Clerk's Offioe at 





THE SILENT RARINER. 


T the Corner five years have 
jeft little trace of passing 
time. There may be a few 
added wrinkles in the faces 
of the men, and more thick- 
ly strewn silver in the locks 
of the patiently-plodding 
wives. The household bands 
in the three homes are un- 
molested by the destroying 
angel. It may be there isa 


for the girls are grown up 
into maidens, and Joe is a 
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ong the items in the account is “a robe of white 
gold taffeta; elegantly trimmed, with a chemi- 
» and sleeves of Valenciennes lace, the charge for 
h was $160. A gorgeous robe de bal of maroon 
silver tulle, dotted all over with blue and silver 
erflies, is priced $240; a satin cloak, also studded 
butterflies to match, $70, and a costume of black 
trimmed with jet ornaments, $140. The court 
red the disputed account to an expert, and de- 
d its judgment. 








»w FoREHEADS.—The passion now among wo- 

. is for exceedingly low foreheads, for hair over 
emples, and love-locks that shade the lustre of 
eyes. > 





ADULTERATION. 
yare surprised to learn, from a friend who has 
\ 'ched the matter closely, of the vast amount of 
\teration that is done in the preparation of articles 
we daily consume. This not only applies to teas, 
\:@8, Sugars and other staples of consumption, but 
ne condiments we use. Spices, pepper, ginger, 
ared, pass a fearful ordeal before they come to 
consumer. Wherever there is a possibility of 
z it, the seventh i] t is violated, and 
‘onsumer who fancies himself in the enjoyment 
pure article, is often as far from the fact as he is 
' \: where that which he supprses is relishing his 
| grows. Pure pepper, ordinarily, is » fallacy, 
er is a humbug, mustard an acrid disappoint- 
t3 even prepared horseradish is more than half 
ime but seasoned turnip. Cream of tartar—an 
‘le that performs an important function in the 
ne—is a swindle, six times in ten, and salzratus, 
at any time, is execrable under the manipulation 
1e adulterists. In a recent case of inflammation, 
\ e saleratus and water were prescribed, it was 
ssible to find in a whole neighborhood an ounce 
' re saleratus! But there is no adulteration nor 
tion in the price—that holds out first rate; the 
uty is high, in fact, in excess, and no complaint 
uid be made if a little reduction were observable. 











GLISH CHURCHYARD EPITAPHS. 


THOMAS MATHER—Aged 43. 
A friend so true, there were but few, 
And difficult to tind; 
A man more just and true to trust, 
There is not left behind. 
Rumford, Essex. 
: \H JORDAN—Aged 70 years and 8 months. 
‘ Alas! She’s gone in nature’s prime; 
She withered like a rose 
That’s cropt before it scarce had time 
Its beauties to disclose. 
St. Pancrass. 
\ CHITTY—Aged 70. Sexton of St. Mary’s. 
iain rough man, but without Guile or Pride; 
dness his aim; and Honesty his Guide; 
\@ alPth® Pot ps of this vain world despise, 
only after death desir’d to rise. 


St. Mary’s. 
THOMAS ADAMS—Aged 26. 
Art thou in bealth and spirits gay, 
‘ I too was so the other day, 
ve And thought myself of life as sate . 
As thou who read’st my epitaph. 
Chichester. 





‘*HOOKOQU” FOR A QUEEN. 
soit barbarians over whom Queen Emma holds 

«. \dand pleasant sway are clearly a very sensible 

‘ When majesty returns, weary and jaded, after 
ov journey to its: Heges in Europe, it is pestered 


eta! 











1, speeches and municipal addresses, delivered in 

i en air by a town councillor with a very bad 

sy a m in Hawaii they ask themselves more rativnal- 
Vaat is a tired queen likely to want most of 
arriving among us?’’ Clearly, * ‘To sit down 

ove her dinner,” must be the reply, and this is 

yw taken in the intelligent Sandwich Islands. 
ingly they have a custom there of very old 

1g called “* Hookoqu,” which prescribes that 

iss ol a8 possible after the return of a sovereign 
»yal subject shall bring him or her something 

The worst of all good ideas is that they may 

done, and * Hookoqnu,” perhaps, is affected by 

e. At any rate, there were so many faithful 

ians round her majesty’s palace at Honolulu 

t day of ‘her return, carrying pigs, plantains, 
hickens, and bread fruit, that there was no 

in or out of the doors. The sweet and pious 

: will not have been untouched by the olu- 

ed welcome home from her long wanderings. 





ASHAMED OF HER FATHER. 
le girl of three years, who had cis beyed her 
s, was ordered to go and sit on the cellar staire 
ishment. The httle thing obeyed, and after 
| been seated there for some time, her tather 
the door and asked ber if she was not ashamed. 
le girl, with tears in her eyes and tinger in her 
replied, ** Yes.” 
at are you ashamed of?” asked her father. 
»plied, ‘I am ashamed of my pa.” 
<ind-hearted father appreciated the answer, 
vased her from her imprisonment. 





CIRCLE OF BRILLIANTS.”—Elias Howe, No. 
rt street, bas just published a volume of music 
the “ Circle of Brilliants.” It is a collection 
: for the piano, and contains polkas, waltzes, 
+, OUC., etc. 










































































: his chair to hear its contents. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union. } 
MY HERITAGE. 


BY L. VELONA STOCKWELL. 


And so, 
Because your destiny is high above m» own, 
Because with all my beatings *gainst the bars of fate, 
I cannot hope to reach 
Your footprints of long years ago, 
For that fool's reason 
Shall my heart throw down its heritage, 
And grovel with Egyptian flesh-pots, 
Like a common, craven thing? 


T tell you, 
Though my eyes grow dim in trying to discern you 
In the distance— 
Such a dreary distance, too!— 
I stand here, as I am, a queen! 
And by this right arm which I raise towards heaven, 
And by this right hand, lifted up, I swear 
That I will love you, 
Love you to the end! 
That I will hold yon in my heart 
As heaven holds the fair and blessed Mary ; 
That I will offer up to God 
Such prayers for you, 
As shall unbar the jasper gates, 
And bring the white-winged seraphs down, 
To walk beside you; 
But never dare again 
To stoop down from your lofty height, 
And offer to a queen— 
Below you, true, but still a queen by right and birth— 
Such base coin in the place of gold! 


T Jove you, 
Therefore I have trodden under foot 
Your hateful words, 
And they shall die in blackest silence; 
But beware! 
There is a tiger in my heart, 
That might spring up and crush you, 
If the insult came again. 


Now go! 
I do not care to meet your eyes again: 
The past has been, and cannot be recalled: 
The future smiles on you, 
Andi? Well, let that rest; 
I do not fear to meet it, 
Even though it be alone. 
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No. 2.—COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS. 
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(Entered according to Act of Congress in the year 1867, 
bv ELLiottT, THomES & TALBOT, in the Clerk's Office of 
the District’ Court of Massachusetts. j 
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he Pride of the Lamily: 


THE SILENT LRARTNWER. 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 





CHAPTER III. 


T the Corner five years have 
left little trace of passing 
time. There may be a few 
added wrinkles in the faces 
of the men, and more thick- 
ly strewn silver in the locks 
of the patiently-plodding 
wives. The household bands 
in the three homes are un- 
molested by the destroying 
angel. It may be thereisa 
little more close pinching in 


“ Wife,” says the old aarwen, ” dict you 1 tell Betsey 
Niles she might get- the cloth and make me a new 
overcoat without any further notice?” 

** Why no, fatber, she'll take the measure first.” 

“T’m thankful for that. Jest sent word I’ve 
changed my mind. I shan’t have it.” 

‘! But father, it’s almost dead winter, and your oth- 
er is so thin and worn.” 

“TIT can’t helpit,” returned Captain Daniel, almost 
angrily, ‘‘ I shan‘t have it.” 

* Urban wants more money.” 

Mrs. Worth’s voice faltered as she spoke. 

‘* Yes, mother, and the biggest lot he’s ever asked 
for.” 

He paused a moment, and shook his gray head 
slowly. 

“I’m sorry. I’d no idea it wuld be such a steady 
drain. I can’t think it could have been such uphill 
work in Jack Masters’s day. But the lad seems hope- 
fulenough. He says he’s on the road, and that when 
he gets the prize, we shall be glad we helped him so 
freely. I have great confidence in Urban.” 

There was a feeble questioning in the tone, despite 
the axsertion, to which Mrs. Worth felt called upon 
to answer promptly. 

“O yes, O yes, Danie?! Urban must be “right. 
Things have changed since old times. He was telling 

me how he was obliged to keep up a good appearance, 
or he should lose ground directly.” 

* He shall have the money. ButI don’t-mean to 
ask Bob or Samuel forany It’s harder on them than 
me, that’s clear. I’m sartain 1’ll not ask any more 
help ofthem. They’ve got their young folks to look 
after still. Iwasin hopes Urban had managed to 
send 4 little, jest to give them. I know Samuel 
wants the girls to have better clothes. I must get 
the money myself.” 

“But how can you? You sent all the crop money 
last time.” 

“T'll get Squire Dean to advance me a couple of 
hundred, and give him a mortgage on the place.” 

“A mortgage! O father!” 

Mrs. Worth spoke in as much consternation as if 
he had proposed putting a firebrand under the stanch 
old roof-tree. 

“Tt’s the only way,” returned Captain Daniel, 
forlornly. ‘ But, after all,” he added, brightenir g, 
**it will only be for a little time. Urban will clear it 
right off. I guess [’ll harness up, aud go over and 
see about it.” 

Mrs. Worth sighed, as she said: 

“ But you baven’t read Tristam's letter yet.” 

“Sure enough. * He’s been a good boy, has Tris. 
I never thought he could have managed so well. If 
it hadn’t been for the regular wages he sent, I don’t 
know low we should have managed.” 

‘* He was always a good worker,” said Mrs. Worth, 
somehow taking this speech asa reflection upon the 
favorite; ‘it’s easy enough for him. He don’t have 
to keep up a gentleman’s style, as Urban does. And 
he was always so exacting. It was easy for him_to 
drive hard bargains; but Urban was too” generous 
and high-spirited.” 

**Don’t be unjust, mother,” said Captain Daniel. 
“ Tris bas had a hard row tu hee, and he has done it 
like a man. I know he lacks U ban’s talent.” 

While he spoke, be had unfolded the letter. A 
crisp new bank note dropped out. 

“One handred dollars!” ejaculated Mrs. Worth, 
pickipg it up. Her husband paid no attention, but 
was eagerly reading. 

‘ Well done, Tris!” ejaculated he, the gloom lifting 
alittle from his face. ‘* He’s been raised; he’s head 
clerk now, and manages the writing entirely. Thinks 
I ought to keep a man this winter to save running 
out in the cold after the stock, and here’s the money 
to pay him. Will send meanother when his quarter’s 
ey is paid.” 





the 7 +i ar 

for the girls are grown up 
into maidens, and Joe is a 
stout young fellow, secretly 
sighing to be able to take 
pretty Rose Henderson to a home of his own, and 
wishing ‘that Urban would hurry up, and find the 
fortune which is to make peace and prosperity for 
them all. But outwardly, one sees little change. 
There is Captain Daniel, with the same erect figure 
and eagle eyes, standing in the door, while Joe comes 
up with a parcel from the post-office in his hands. He 
has been to the village with a load of wood, and 
brought the week’s mail. 

“Two letters—from the boys, Uncle Dan,” says 
Joe, “and a good budget of papers. They’re from 
Tris. 1 know his hand somewhat quicker than that 
of Urban’s. Hedon’t use so many flourishes. Let 
us know if there’s good news, wont you.” 

Captain Daniel seizes the two letters, and rushes 
intothe house for his spectacles, quite as flurried 
and overjoyed as any echool-girl over her crossed and 
re-crvssed epistle. He takes them up, looks at the 
direction of both, and jays down the round, plain 
hand-writing, to take up that so brilliantly execute: 
in writing-master flourishes. 

He must read Urban’s letter first. Who knows 
but at last he has met the golden opportunity? and it 
is time, it is certainly time that some dividend should 
be returned to Uncle Bvt and Uncle Samuel. Cap- 
tain Daniel has become nervously aware of that at 
List. 

Tle letter is somewhat lengthy, but it is finished 
only to be gone over again slowly and attentively. 
Then Captain Daniel looks up with a sigh into the 
face of his wite, who stands patiently waiting behind 








how, welcome as this intelligence must have 
been, both parents were a little grieved by it. The 
contrast was a little irritating to the faith which still 
clung to the gifted favorite. 

‘*He’s had good luck,” says Mrs. Worth. ‘See 
here, what’s pinned on the bank note? a line of 
writing.” 

Captain Daniel took it, and read it aloud. 


“I saw Urban the otherday, and guessed he might 
be draining your hard earnings away from you. I 
rely on your honor, father, that this money is devoted 
to the use I set, or to some other personal comfort. 

“TRIS.” 


“ Just the same jealous, hard-hearted creature!” 
ejaculated Mrs. Worth, bitterly. 

‘‘Tam sorry he wrote it. It spoils the beauty of 
the gift,” said Captain Daniel, laying down the 
letter, and leaving the bank note on the table. “ But 
I shall abide by what he says. I'll go over to the 
squire’s, and get the money for Urban. I mean to 
write and ask Urban to come home and let us see 
him, or I’ll go into the city myself. It’s well enough 
to look after him, even if we do trust him. I wonder 
he didn’t tell me about seeing Tris.” 





Tristam Worth is sitting on a tall stool before a 
desk, in the dim counting-room of a massive ware- 
house, in one of the busy streets of trade of the dis- 
tant city. Are you as interested, my reader, as Iam 
to follow his fortunes? Come then, and see him. 
It’s a man’s face now, and retaining many of its boy- 


lute lines around the mouth, and a calm self-reliance 
in the eyes, which impulsive Tris never owned. He 
has not pressed on against wind and tide, steadfast 
and true to his purpose, though unaided by any | 








favors, without gaining much advantage, as well as 


ish attributes. Changed, too—there are grave, reso- |, 


“a 





bearing zy many scars of conflict. He knows himself 
thoroughly now, of how much he is capable, what 
prospect he has of winning his goal. He has grown 
less impatient for the proofs to strike home convic- 
tion to bis doubting friends. He can afford to wait, 
and is willing. ‘A grave, unusually quiet fellow for 
one of his age, singularly frugal in his habits, an 
oddity, but trusty and reliable as his manufacturer’s 
steel.”” 

- That is what people, with whom his daily tasks 
throw him in contact, say of him. A few of the gay, 
silly young clerks curl their lips, and call him a 
block, a greedy miser, a sordid-spirited wretch, who 
denies himself every luxury. No one reads the rid- 
dle aright, and Tristam hasno confidants. He keeps 
his own counsel. Which is rather a pity, because 
had the true reason been given, he might bave found 
true and earnest friends, who would bave loved him 
for his goodness, as well as respected him for his in- 
tegrity. Now his affections lay dormant, without the 
warmth and life which rounds and completes a true 
manly or womanly life. 

Therefore it is that Tristam’s face is so still and 
grave; the eyes calm and clear, but not ashine with 
a glad, inward light and joy. He might be handsome, 
but for that; not indeed with Urban’s graceful beauty, 
but with a manly dignity sagacious eyes would prize 
as highly. Heclosed the heavy ledger, and turned 
toward the speaker, when the retiring head clerk 
said, gayly: 

“« Now then, Mr. Tristam, I think I have you fully 
posted, so that you can step into my place, and the 
business go on the same, and no one in the tirm mind 
the difference. 1 must say you have given me very 
little trouble. Ishan’t be jealous, or in the least sur- 
prised, if they send me word they wouldn’t take me 
back for anything, you are such a treasure.” 

“ Thank you!” replied Tristam, with a faint, shy 
smile. “I only hope, Mr. Brocklehurst, they will 
find me as trusty.” 

“No doubt of that, no doubt of that, Mr. Tristam. 
The head of this firm knows what he’s about. If 
ever there was a shrewd man, a judge of character, 
it’s Walter Saltonstall, of Saltonstall, Son -& Co. 
When he came and told me he was going to promote 
you from a junior to be head clerk, a young fellow 
like you, only half my years, I said at once, ‘ It’s 
odd, but it’s all right. Mr. Walter knows what he’s 
about. What his eyes can’t discover, I wouldn’t care 
to know about the young man.’ Depend upon it, 
he’s watched you sharply.” 

A faint color rose to Tristam’s cheek. He had not 
quite overcome his boyish trick of blushing with every 
change of emotion. 

“JT amsure I am deeply grateful to them, especially 
to Mr. Walter Saltonstall. It was through his kind- 
ness I came away from the iron mill. I hope he will 
never repent his confidence.” 

“Of course he wont. I remember all about that. 
He rode out to get the week’s report, and he told me 
abgut the lad he discovered working like a Titan in 
the iron works in the day time, and sitting up half 
the nights to study foreign languages, and bovk- 
keeping, and the like. ‘There’s a future millionaire 
tor you, Brocklehurst,’ said he. ‘They tell me he 
neither chews, nor smokes, nor drinks; has never 
been to the theatre; knows nothing about essences, 
and knickkuacks and fine clothing, like the popin- 
jays of these times. He’s going to work, man fash- 
ion, to carve out his fortune, and [I’m going to have 
him here, Brocklehurst, so you fix up something tor 
him to do, till Saunders leaves.” That’s what he 
said; I remember every-word, because Mr. Walter 
don’t often get so earnest about anything. Hv, ho! 
I didn’t think you were going to step into my shoes, 
Mr. Tristam.” 

“T congratulate you that you are able to leave 
them for me,” replied Tristam. ‘It’s not every one 
who get’sa legacy from Scotland.” 

“ Well, that’s true. It’s a streak of luck I wasn’t 
looking for. I thought to live and die in the service 
of Saltonstall, Son & Co. But it’s comfurtable to be 
able to return to old Scotia, and end my days in 
peace where I was born. I’m off in the first steamer. 
l’ve only been waiting to put you in possession of all 
the ways here. It’s a position of trust, having so 
much cash pass through your hands, and all the 
notes to fill out and present; but I’m proud to say 
never a dollar was missing that couldn’t be accounted! 
for under my charge.” 

“‘T hope I shall be able to say the same; indeed, I 
know that I am strong enough to resist temptation, 
though I were sorely pressed, which can hardly be. 
My wants are few; luxuries I do not crave.” 

“‘There’s no fear. Mr. Walter kngws. O, don’t 
forget to remember about that evidence. It’s all in 

the small iron box, the one with the brass key, on the 
upper shelf of thesafe. Don’t let your books get be- 
hindhand, Mr. Walter’s very particular that way. 
Mr. Walter is the only one you will have dealings 
with. Mr. Eustace hasn’t much of a business turn 
except—on settlement days! He can spend as faust 
as any one. But, land’s sake, why shguldn’t he? 
There’s only he and Miss Edith, and no end to the 
money. And the Co.—you know is a silent one. 
That's a little mystery, you know. Nobody knows, 
not one of all the men employed knows who the Co. 
is. It’s a real puzzle, like the Blue-beard chamber.” 
And Mr. Brocklehurst, grown loquacious and gay- 
spirited, in his sudden freedom from care. laughed. 

“]’ve heard something about it. The other clerks 
talked one day before me. It is rather curious,’’ ob- 





served Tristam, taking down a book of bank-checks 
signed, but not yet filled out, which Mr. Brockle- 
hurst had banded over to his keeping, and e ini 





' the bold signature, Saltonstall, Son & Co. 


“ That wont help you any. About 0 once a , month, 
there’s a paper which squares off the receipts, which 
is signed by the Co. There’s one pasted in the cash- 
book over there, see what you make of it.” 

He found the place, and laid the book before the 
young man. 

It is a fortunate individual, whoever it may be, 
who receives such a sum as that monthly,” said Tris- 
tam. ‘“ But the name, why, it might be Anathema 
Marden, or Hamiltcn Marden, or—I declare, the 
more you look at it, the more you are puzzled, it 
could be almost anything.” 

* Just so, and yet I think you might try all your 
life, and not be able to copy it. You will find they 
are all the same, as similar as if they were done with 
astamp. I think you might let it go tor Anathema 
Marden. You'll find it needs a sharp wit to know 
any more. Mr. Walter enjoys the secret hugely. 
Ah, here comes the junior member of the firm Who's 
with him? O, I see, that young partner of Lawyer 
Edgar’s, whatever is his name? He did some busi- 
ness for us alittle while ago. He and Mr. Eustace 
are quite intimate lately. A luxurious young cox- 
comb tur an embryo lawyer, but I suppose the 
family are rich.” 

* Worthy Mr. Brocklehurst bowed, seized his hat, 
and walked out of the counting-room as the younger 
member of the firm came in. 

Tristam turned again to his desk, opened the ledg- 
er, and was busy at work, while the two young gen- 
tlemen lighted their cigars, and took each an arm- 
chair. 

“TI say, Worth, you were a little hilarious last 
night at the club. Old Edgar would shake his heau if 
he knew how many times you filled up your wine- 
glass.” 

“Old Edgar has no more soul than a mummy. 
He'd like to have me wrapt up in those musty old 
books and dry law papers, just as he is. Ido believe 
the man has not a generous emotion in him.’”’ 

And there came a mellow, musical laugh, which 
sent the blood tingling in the veins of the quiet book- 
keeper, who stood with his back to the speaker. 
Tristam managed presently to get a look at him. 
Yes, it was even sv; it was the brother he had not 
seen for two years now. Elegantly dressed, with a 
costly seal ring on his finger, gold studs in his fault- 
less linen, and the highest-priced cigar indolently 
held between the handsome red lips. It was Urban 
Worth—Urban still. Tristam could hardly refrain 
from groaning outright—handsomer than ever, with 
his dangerous fascination of manner enhanced by tie 
polish of society, the same weak, seltish, ease-loving 
mortal. 

* But you’d better be shy of Dexter’s cards. I can 
safely warn you, for I have been bitten myself, and 
only brought myself away by desperate exertion. It 
was a trifling sum maybe, you lust to him, but he’ll 
take care to increase the stakes, before you know 
where youare. J like you, Worth,.and I’m giving 
you friendly advice.” 

“‘ Thauk you, Saltonstall, but I assure you I know 
what I’m about. I just tried my back for the novelty 
of the thing. When I get out of the office, I’m 
tempted to all sorta of recklessness, just for variety, 
and that’s why I take the wine, to wash away the 
musty odor clinging tome. That's a eonfoundedly 
poor cigar; I must try another.” 

He tlung down the newly-lighted cigar, and took a 
fresh one. 

“You're a clever fellow, Worth, and I’ve always 
liked you from the first time I met you in college. I 
was so glad to have you in my ownset, By-the-way, 
have you cards for the grand ball next week? Kudie 
and Anna are making great preparations.” 

“Arethey? By George, ] must manage to go.” 

“It will bea tall affair,” observed young Salton- 
stall, shaking off the ashes from his cigar. 

“And tall prices, too,” retorted Urban, carelessly. 

“Yes, of course, or else it wouldn’t be select. But 
what does that matter to you and me? There’s the 
good of having governors with plenty of cash.” 

Urban laughed again, a little nervously, but other- 
wise gave tacit acquiescence. 

* You have one advantage over me, You’re not 
under direct espionage. By Jove! } think you are 
let alone in the most imous style, ing 
that remittances come in s» regular, eh, Worth?” 

“I’m looking every day for another, and I'll try to 
get to the ball. Youu say the ladies will be there.” 

“Certainly, under my escort, I shall be glad to 
transfer Edie to your eharge. And I don’t believe 
she'll object. You’re a handsume dog, Worth, and 
the ladies acknowledge you irresistible.” 

Urban smiled in conscious pride. 

“ May I bring some bouquets to Miss Edith and her 
cousin ?”” 

“I’ve no doubt youll be rewarded with their 
sweetest smiles. Ah, there’s the governor. I must 
go out and see him a minute.” 

Eustace Saltonstall walked out of the cqpnting- 
rooms, and crossed the long wareroom to meet his 
father, and Urban, utterly oblivious of the figure at 
the desk, in the faded, worn suit of brown, began 
humming an opera air. 

Sudden and swift that figure turned upon him. A 
white fave with a bitter sneer on the lips confronted 
him. 

“So, s0, Urban Worth, this is the way you improve 
your golden opportunity. In this way you impose 
upon those credulous old men, and squander in fine 
clothes, and balls, and bouquets, their hardly-earned 
savings. Out upon you for a thankless, deceitful 
wretch! No wonder, when I stumbled upon you two 
years ago, no wonder you asked me to avoid you. 








You thought I should injure your prosperous course; 
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“If T were sure it was not a parsimonious, greedy 
spirit—if there were a noble wotive behind, how I 
should admire him!’ thought Miss Merton. 

“ Well, all this time lam neglecting the errand,” 
said Tristam, rousing himself from a vague but deli- 
cious dreaminess, as he sat there in her presence, 
and she smite down at him from her serene height. 

* As it is business fur Mr. Saltonstall, I will send 
my uncle.” 

“ For Saltonstall, Son & Co. The mysterious silent 
partner makes a great deal of conjecture at the 
warehouse.” re 

She laughed lightly, touched the bell, and vanished. 
In a few moments, a thin, sickly-looking man entered 
the room. 

** You bring the quarterly income. Let me see the 
figures, please,” said he, going straightway into bus- 
iness, atter the formal salutation. 

Trictam counted out the money, and laid the con- 
dense statement before him. 

“ Yes, O yes; allright, of course, The firm is get- 
ting on famously. Another year like the past, and I 
think even yourg Mr. Eustace can afford to retire.” 

He gathered up the papers in his hand, and stood 
as if waiting for the young man’s departure. 

“Ifyou please, sir, I want the receipts to take 
back. Will you be good enough to sign them?” 

“1! Why you don’t take it all this money belongs 
to me?” 

“] supposed you were the silent partner. I must 
have the receipts from that person before I can leave 
the money,” said Tristam, firmly. 

“To be sure. I'll go and get them, and leave you 
the money till yousee the signature. A very business- 
like proceeding. But to think you believed me 
the silent partner! Asif I would burden wy mind 
with all that weight! Ho, ho!’ 

He went out, shrugging his shoulders, and laughb- 
ing. In a few moments, he returned, and laid the 
fresh signature befvre his astonished eyes. There it 
was, the same odd, inimitable scrawl—dnathema 
Marden, as near as any one could decipher it. 

Tristam could not help laughing, as he placed it 
carefully in his pocket-book, 

“What a simpleton I was, to believe I was to be 
allowed to read the riddle so easily!” he muttered, as 
le walked out of the door. 

“What riddle? Come and let me solve it,” said a 
sweet, clear voice. 

He turned. There stood Miss Merton, beckoning 
him into a fairy-like apartment, ha!lf-boudoir, half- 
conservatory. A little marble-topped table stood in 
the centre, with a tray of refreshments, and two 
steaming cups of coffee. But no servant was to be 
seen. 

“Come,” said Miss Merton, in a coaxing voice that 
would bave astonished the city friends who only 
knew her as stately, and a trifle imperious. “ You 
shall share my luncheon with me. I am sure you 
wont regret it, ‘when your long ride is over.” 

Her long riding-dress was looped up by jet clasps; 
she had tossed off the plumed cap, and the queenly 
bead was only crowned by her own glossy braids. 
Bright and eager, she sat down behind the silver urn, 
and, half unconscious of his own movement, Tristam 
took the chair beside her. 

“ Just a wee drop more of cream, Mr. Tristam. 
We're a particular family in that respect, and I’m 
going to make you remember our coffee. It is so 
comfortable ¢0 have some one lunch with yout Now 
I shall enjoy my ride a great deal better. I started 
off, you see, without it, because aunt had a late break- 
fast, and poor invalid Uncle True never ventures on 
anything but a dyspeptic’s fare. I hope you like the 
coffee, Mr. Tristam.” 

“T ought, I am sure,” replied Tristam, as he served 
her, wondering to find he betrayed no awkwardness. 
** It is nectar!” / \ 

She smiled with all a child’s glee. 

“TIT am so glad you like it! It is so pleasant to be 
giving some one coffee again. Now this bit of cold 
chicken, and just a morsel of jelly. Only keep me 
company, and see what an appetite I shall display.” 

‘*My mother poured out the last cup of coffee I 
drank, and that was five years ago,” said Tristam. 

Her dark eyes glistened, but the tear only beaded 
the silken lash, and did not fall. 

“Ql L hope she is still alive?” said she, hurriedly. 

“Thank you, she is;'and I am hoping to go back a 
little while to the old home, this summer.” 

“ And you took no coffee from any other hand till 
now?” 

He smiled gravely but fearlessly, anxious to show 
her his manly independence, and scorn of deceit: 

‘“No; nor tea, nor wine. Pure coli water has 
served me as well, perhaps, and has given mé more 
enduring entertainment. What I saved in abstem- 
ivusness, I squandered in books. One or the other I 
must have denied myself.” 

“Yet still, coffee is very nice,” said she, playfully, 
and tilled his cup the second time. 

“It'is nectar—at least, for to-day,” answered 
Tristam. 

When they rose, at length, from what, in more 
ways than one, had been a tairy teast for the young 
man, Miss Merton put on her riding-hat. 

“1 will canter along beside you till you tuke the 
turnpike. We shall have a view of the scene of our 
first acquaintance,” said she. ‘Ah, Mr. Tristam, I 
shall never forget your good services then. When 
you come on business with—the silent partner—” 
She paused to laugh in a wore girlish way than many 
people heard from the stately Miss Merton, then con- 
tinued, gravely, “Then, Mr. Tristam, you must 


Others tell me he was odd, eccentric. You know that 
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it was true nobility of soul which made him different 
from other men. He wauted me to be diffrent, like- 
wise, from other women. He showed me their folly, 
their_ignorance, their frivolity, and taught me to 
look upon my mind as one capable of venturing into 
any service or research where masculine genius could 
lead me, without losing any of its finer feminine 
sensibilities. Since he is gone, there is no one to 
sympathize with me. They shrink away from the 
strong-minded woman, and I dare not venture upon 
anything but the most transparent nonsense before 
the world, Think how starved 1 must be for sympa; 
thy, and come to my luncheon as often as you can; 
for, even as my father did, I recognize in you one of 
the tearless iconoclasts of suciety.”’ 

Her face was eager and earnest; just alittle tremor 
of agitation shook the pure, sweet voice from its 
ordinary calmness. How could Tristam Worth be 
otherwise than deeply touched and gratitied? 

“The pleasure, amd tne honor, and the gain, will 
all be on my side,” aoswered he, hurriedly. ‘* When- 
ever it lies iu my power, I shall come.” 

What wonder that all the week our youthful hero 
walked as in a rosy cloud of enchautment? that his 
face daily gained grace and beauty, as the hard lines 
of bitterness and care melted away, and the smile of 
glad, almost unconscious hope shone in his eye, and 
hovered around his lips? He heard no more from 
Urban until the evening after the great ball, when 
the latter walked unexpectedly into his room. 

“T'm off, Tris, fur ‘ the Corner’ and three weeks of 
literty. Any messages for the old folks?” 

“Tt isn’t long since I wrote. Sit down, Urban. 
Why do you stand?” 

“O, I'm right off again, to pack up. Expect to 
astonish the natives. Heigho! what an age it seems 
since we left!” And Uiban sighed, and for a few 
moments his gay, handsome face was clouded. 

** They will be glad enough to see you. I mean to 
go myself, before long. I say, Urban, suppose you 
tell them there’s a tolerable chance for Joe. It will 
come from you all the more welcome. I was. speak- 
ing to Mr. Saltonstall to-day. He said the increase 
of the business required another man between the 
warehouse and the mills. I spoke of Jve, and he 
promise! to give him the situation. It avill just suit 
him. He’ll have the carting trom the uifferent 
depots to oversee. The salary is nothing remarkable, 
but a great deal in comparison with what he earns 
there; and Joe is getting a little impatient. He 
wants to marry Rose Henderson, you know.” 

“ What, that lout of a Joe! She used tu be a pret- 
ty little creature.” 

*“ Joe thinks she’s angelic now. You'll have an 
opportunity to see for yourself. You wont forget 
the situation?” 4 
“Of course I shan’t. I must say, Tris, you’re a 
magnanimous old boy, to allow me to do the offering 
of it. But 1 must be off. Good-night, Tris.” And 
away he darted, taking good care to avoid méetiug 
any one he knew, and entering bis own door only 
after a careful reconnoissance had made sure there 
were no angry creditors waiting to pounce upen him. 
[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.] 
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CHAPTER VII. 
' THE SCENE SHIFTS. 


Ir was on the fourteenth day of Ruth Morgan’s 
visit at St. Pagans, and the eighth since the evening 
on which her hostess, grimly-kind Lady Harriet, had 
told her the story of the monk. There were no gray 
mists now, no shrieking wind tearing at the case- 
ments, no groan of the sullen waves among the 
caverns of the coast-line. The old abbey and its sur- 
roundings looked almost cheerful in the noontide 
glory of the day. High up above the crisp turf of 
the downs, the lark floated, pouring down those 
floods of trembling music that welled fast and taster 
from his little throat, far-off in the hot blue air. The 
July sun—it was July now—turned the very mosses 
upon the weather-beaten stones of the abbey into a 
royal drapery of cloth of guid, tinged the summer 
haze with tlame-hued splendors, shed a warmer lus- 
tre over the pale purity of the unsuilied chalk-cliff, 
and made the sea shine like a monstrous opal, shim- 
mering in endless undulations of white, yellow, 
azure, and green, for leagues away across the level 
waters, r 

Ruth rose late. To her, as to that sad sisterhood 
ot sufferers to which she belonged, bodily weakness 
denied the enjoyment of the blithe morning air, the 
exhilarating sparkle and buoyancy of the fresh young 
day. Her poor breakfast was taken up stairs; and 
it was past noon when, leaning on the arm of her 
maid, she came down, to tind her entertainer, with 
a flush of excitement on her rigid old face, awaiting 
her in the Tapestry Koom, an open letter in her 
hand. 

“There, dear, read that!” said Lady Harriet, al- 
most snappishly. ‘1 was atraid you would be dull 
here, shut up with me, but here is something to en- 
liven us. Mrs. Hastings writes me word that her 
husband is ill, down at Sheliton Manor, in the full 
London seasou, with parliament sitting, and a great 
deal of public business left undone. However, he 
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triumphs; but Mrs. Hastings seems to consider 
there is no chaace of their being able to get back to 
town before the end of the session. They arrived | 
last evening, and one of the grooms from the Manor 
came on horseback with this note half an hour ago. 
Ishould have been glad to have my neighbors near 
me again, only that they generally manage to fill 
their houses with tiresome company—young. ladies 
of the modern school of manners, and young gentle- 
men to match, to whom I cannot talk, and who come 
to St. Pagaus and stare at me asif [ were a fussil.”” 
“IT dohope my brother will come. I am sure he 
will, now that Flora Hastings is to be here. I shall 
be so glad to see him months before I expected to do 
so;” said Ruth, with a sudden brightness in her 
large eyes. She had been now a fortnight at the 
abbey, and her only brother had not only not come 
down to see her, but in his letters, which were fre- 
quent, if short, he ha not hinted at any intention of 
dving so—and yet Shellton is within a short railway 
journey of the great city. William Morgan was a 
good brother, as brothers go. It would perhaps 
have been hardly reasonable to expect him fully to 
reciprocate, or even to understand, the depth of his 
invalid sister’s excessive love for him. He was fond 
of her, certainly, very fond, and had @ sincere pity 
for her afflicted state. Ifthere had been in Europe 
any marvellous elixir, too costly for common purses 
to compass its purchase, and bythe aid of. which 
Ruth could have been cured of her bent spine and 
failing health, at the price of, say a hundred thou- 
sand poun s; William Morgan would cheerfully have 
signed his name to a check for that amount. If she 
could have eaten gold, as the saying is, or had cared 
torip molten pearls, like Cleopatra, her brother would 
not have grudged her those luxuries. He had once 
taken her to Malaga for the winter; though the time 
hung so heavily on his hands there, that be had 
never since been courageous enough to essay a sim- 
ilar act of self-sacritice. It was not his fault that she 
was not in the habit of passing the cold season of fogs 
and east winds at Mentone, or Algiers, or Cannes or 
Cairo, or at any of the modern Bethesdas most in 
fashion, with some penniless old widow of rank for a 
chaperon, with her maids, and carriage, and courier, 
and as thick a volume of circular-notes as ever glad- 
dened the eyes of woman. 

But Mr. Morgan quite forgot how very precious 
was the sight of the only face she loved on earth in 
the eyes of his suffering sister, and be made no pro- 
position of running down to the lone old abbey on 
the cliff, previous to the unexpected transterence of 
tne Hastings family from London to the seaside. He 
had an excuse, to be sure, fur that pre-occupation of 
his thoughts which made him often negligent to 
Rath, though never unkind; he was in love, had 
made his oifer, and hai been accepted. Flora Has- 
tings, whom those competent authorities, the Eleu- 
sinians, had pronounced the belle of the current 
season, had promised to be his wife. She was one of 
the lovéliest young women in England, and perhaps 
one of the best, graceful, high-bred, and accomplish- 
ed, with the sweetness of temper without which the 
rarest gitts of mind and body are often but as sour 
grapes and Dead-sea apples. Flora Hastings was 
quite young. It was but her second season in the 
high-pressure London life, and it was truly said that 
she was twice as beautiful as she had been when she 
was first presented at court the year before. She 
had no money, certainly, Belgravia said, eight or ten 
thousand pounds at most; fur Mr. Hastings woukl 
leave nothing away from his son, and the fortune of 
Flora’ mother would for the most part pass away at 
her death. But “William Morgan did not want 
money. Beauty, and tenderness, and grace—Miss 
Hastings was weil dowered with these, and she could 
bring him, too, the mystic prestige of aristocratic 
connection, that all bis father’s over-brimming 
wealth had not yet availed to buy, or to render un- 
necessary. He was an ambitious man, in one sense 
of the word; and though he was really in love, he 
was not insensible to the wogluly advantages of the 
match. It would give him the one thin? without 
which his vast fortune was but as Aladdin’s palace 
without the rvc’s egg and the twenty-fourth 
window. 

The father of the belle, or of, at any rate, one of 
the reigning belles, and that the best esteemed, of 
the London season, was a type of a small but very 
important body of Englishmen. The Right Hon- 
orable Robert Drummond Eliot Hastings had been 
in parliament ever since the termination of his legal 
period of infancy, and in office, at short intervals, 
nearly as long. He claimed coysinship with most of 
what are called, rather too sweepingly, perhaps, the 
governing families of England; and the governing 
families had been so good as to allow the claim, and 
to give a practical illustration in the speedy pro- 
motion of their kinsman of the proverb that declares 
blood to be thicker than water. Mr. Hastings was 
no orator, but he was listened to with that respect 
which the House always shows for a good man of 
business. He was seldom spoken of in the news- 
papers, but rarely, if ever, without such a modicum 
of cold praise as suited his solid if not showy quali- 
ties. He was laborious, punctilious, and clear-head- 
ed, would have made an excellent clerk, and was a 
good working minister. He held high office, presiding 
over one of these departments that de#] with facts 
aud figures and dry tabulated statements; needful, 
no doubt, but the details of which are caviare to the 
general public. He had a moderate patrimony, had 
married a rich wife, who was related to the house of 
Carnac, had saved money, and had purchased the 
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he some one who appreciates my father’s character. 


his family have been obliged to join him. It seems 
cruel tu tear Miss Flora away from all her London 


; Manor of Shellton-on-Sea, with a good house of the 


or eight hundred acres of barren land. Thither he 
was accustomed to repair sometimes, having a ro- 
bust faith that the sea was the true Medea's caldron 
for the conversion of old people into young ones; 
and here the gout bad surprised him, and chained 
him captive, let Downing street chate never so 
much. 

To Lady Harriet Ashe, locum tenens of the abbey 
of St. Pagans, this illness of ber pri:.cipal neighbir 
was a great event. Few folks really like seclusion; 
and although Lady Harriet railed agiinst the vel- 
low-whiskered puppies who were plentiful at Shell- 
ton Manor in the two or three months ot fine weather 
that followed the prorogation of parliament, she was 
secretly more pleased than she dared to own, that 
her hermitage shoukl be so often invaded. It is bet- 
ter to be siared at as a fossil old mai’, or as St. Man- 
dinga once morem the flesh, or in any other capa- 
city. than to rust unseen by human eye; and if Lady 
Harriet did not acknowledge this truth in theory, 
she owned it in practice. There were nogrounds for 
apprehensivcn about the ailment of ber friend, or 
sather the husband of her friend—the gout does not 
kill, save on very rare and special occasions, The 
Right Hon»orable Robert was likely to draw hix 
stipend aud discharge his duties for many a year yet 
to come, 

But Lady Harriet and her guest were, both of 

them, surprised, and a little startled withal, when, 
in the course of a Jong, warm afternoon, when the 
sea lay like a sheet of gilded glass, and the hum of 
a bewildered bee knocking its honest head against 
the window-pane was the only sound audible, the 
butler came in with creaking tread to announce 
“My Lord.” Old Hicks himself was quite excited— 
his lord—who, after all, was the master who paid his 
wages, and whose noble father and brother he bal 
served—came so seldom. Since the house had been 
his, nay, since young Guy Carnac, his nephew, had 
been laid in his little coffin, Lord Ulswater’s viri s 
had been rare as those of angels. 
How noble, and fair, and frank he looked, as he 
came in now, with a pleasant smile on his bright 
face, and bent to kiss Lady Harriet’s furrowed bro, 
as was his wont when a boy. ‘ You wont refuse me 
house-room for a few days,” he said—‘will you, 
aunt? I hardly like to break into your castle with- 
out due notice, but I trust that you and Miss Morgan 
will forgive my rude intrusion here. Nonsense— 
St. Pagans is not mine, you know. It is yours by 
long usage, and I only want a corner of it, and will 
not be troublesome. Miss Morgan, I had the plea- 
sure of your brother’s company on the journey down. 
He is at Shellton, at the Regent Hotel. 1 dare say 
we sball see him to-morrow. You will excuse my 
saying that I like him immensely. He and [ hada 
long chat coming down.” 

And before the evening closed, Lady Harriet found 
an opportunity of saying in her young friend’s ear 
what a good dear fellow was John, the best of 
nephews, who had come down to a house he evi- 
dently did not 1i8®, in the full London season, to see 
his old aunt. “For why else should he have come, 
my dear?” said the old lady, triumphantly. Why, 
indeed? , 


CHAPTER VIIL. 
AN INOPPORTUNE VISIT. 


LADY HARRIET was in a flutter of delighted aston- 
ishment at her nephew’s unpremeditated visit. She 
insisted on regarding it as a compliment to herself; 
and the good old woman’s heart smote her because, 
in her fondness for Reginald, she had cared little for 
John. The bright boy, whom every one liked, had 
seemed to stand in no need of her affection. The 
noble, high-spirited youth, the man whose career 
was one of lofty promise, found friends everywhere. 
The good grim aunt had been almost jealous of John 
Carnac’s popularity, in which her own favorite, the 
shy and moody heir, had no portion. But she re- 
proached herself for this involuntary injustice. No 
one held the present head of the house in higher J 
esteem than did she. That he should leave the glit- 
ter of London and his in parli it, to pass 
days in the dul! seclusions of St. Pagans, was merely 
another instance of the unselfishness of disposition 
which was his chief charm in her eyes. 

In the eyes of Ruth Morgan, Lord Ulswater found 
less favor, though she knew not why. Most men 
liked this man, and nearly all women. But among 
those who felt themsclves drawn towards the chict 
of the Carnac family, Ruth was not numbered. Some 
strange instinct within her was awakened by bis 
presence, and it cried aloud to her to beware; it 
repelled her from him, and made her shrink and 
draw back, afraid, with an unreasoning fear. Some 
of us have felt amd marvelled at this thrill of irration- 
al antipathy, this innate distrust of some fellow- 
creatures wuom the world combines to honor, even 
as it lavished its brightest smiles upon John, Baron 
Ulswater. She was not one of those who are willing- 
ly unjust, this poor ailing girl, to whom life was so 
arid and so brief. Ste blamed herself, in that she 





and of whom she had heard nothing but good; but 
she reluctantly admitted to herself her own dislike to 
him. She had resisted it, but the dark fiend of form- 
less Suspicion would not bce exorcised. She, in the 
innocence of a pure heart and a blameless life, knew 
not that the dark tiend sometimes deserves to be held 
as a saving angel, as Ithuriel’s self, poised high on 
falcon wings, with heavenly spear outstretched to-_ 
wards the fair surface that covers hidden guilt. 

It was not Ruth’s fault if she shrank away from 
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the glance of Lord Ulswater'’s eye, or the touch of 
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rd Ulswater’s hand. She bed'been, at first, well 
jisposed to like him, but that was because be was 
jexr old Harriet’s nephew, and before they had met 
ace to face, She did not like him, and she was an- 
‘cy with herself for the prejudice which she could 
lot conquer, 

Tae owner of St. Pagans mayor may not have been 
ware of this repugnance towards himself on the 
art of his aunt's guest, but at any rate he did not 
esent it. Gentle and courteous to all women, he 
WAS esp y te to ailing Ruth, and the 
‘uarm of his manner by degrees overcame her aver- 

ion to him. Very few, indeed, were those who could 

ewain long in the company of donn Carnac, from 
he days of his childhood up to these latter times, 
without experiencing, in a xteater or less degree, 
he strange power to please that seems a birthright 
f certain natures. By the middle of the day fol- 
owing Lord Ulswater’s arrival at his own neglected 
nausion, Ruth Morgan had begun to tell herself that 
he had judged him ill, She had never seen him 
yefore, save in London, and he had never addressed 
oher more then a very few words at a time; bat 
10w that they two were thrown together in the lone 
wuntry-house upon the cliff, she could not but note 
‘hat no word ever fell from Lord Uiswater’s lips 
that was not generous and kind, Men of such ac- 
cnowledged parts as his, as Ruth knew well, were 
often apt to be cynical in speech, it not in deed, From 
any affectation such as this, Lord Ulawater was tree, 
it seemed as if his genial nature followed its natural 
pent in taking the broader and more indulgent view 
of the motives and accious of those arvand him, He 
was very kimi and patient, too, listening to Lady 

Hurriet’s rather discursive talk without any sign of 

weariness. Andas Rath, from hersotain the Tapes- 

try Room, watched him leaning on his elbow in the 
open window overlooking the gold and purple of the 
summer sea, she could not explain to herself by what 

, rodigy of unreason she could have learned to dread, 
and almost hate, the gallant gentleman before her. 

The morning had gone by, and the hands of the 
clock were traversing the dial-plate towards the din- 
ner-hour, but no communication had taken place 
between the new comers at Shellton-on-Sea and the 
inmates of the abbey. Lord Ulswater had shown no 
intention of making his way across the downs on that 
lay, either to the watering-place or the manor where 
the gouty statesman lay a prisoner; and William 
Morgan, Esquire, of Plas Vawr and Bettwys Vychan, 
in Wales, of Stoneham and Nettlington Halls, in 
the counties of Statfurd ard Northampton respec- 
tively, and of Cramlingham in the county of Hants, 
did not appear in any very violent hurry to visit his 
sick sister at St. Pagans. Yet Ruth telt sure that he 
would come. Her quick ear caught the roll of 
wheels upon the flinty down-road, some moments 
before the sound was audible to her companions; 
and then came the shrill clang of the bell at the 
lodge- gate, where once the almoner of the monastery 
had dealt out a daily dole of ood and 
toa ragged army of beggars. Bat it was nut Mr. 
Morgan who was announced, There was some dis- 
appointment on Ruth’s pale face, and the light taded 
trom her eager eyes, as the butler came in to say that 
the caller was ‘“‘ Dr. Marsh, of Sheilton-on-Sea, who 
wished very much to see my lord.” 

“Mr, Marsh, from Shellton? What can the man 
want?” said Lady Harriet, unthinkingly; and then 
catching a glimpse of her nephew's countenance, 
could not help exclaiming, ‘What is the matter, 
dear? Are you ill?” 

“111?—not 1!” answered the object of her solici- 
tude, turning away with an impatient gesture. There 
was nothing remarkable in the words themselves, 
but there are some accents of the voice which con- 
vert the most commonplace remark into something 
like a curse. Lord Ulswater had said nothing at 
which the most sensitive had aright to take um- 
brage, but the savage tone spoke tur itself; and be- 
sides, both Lady Harrict and Ruth, ay, and, the old 
serving-man as well, had seen that sudden, ghastly 
whiteness spread over the young lord’s comely tace— 
not the pallor of vulgar fear, but a stony horror that 
might have become one whose fated gaze had fallen 
on Medusa’s dreadful beauty, glaring from the shield 
of doom. No, the words were nothing, but the voice 
in which they were spoken was terrible. There was 
* pause, long and unpleasant, but no one cared to 
break the awk ward silence. 

Very slowly, and after a delay that was probably 
magnified by the imagination of the two women, 
Lord Ulswater turned from the window, and trouted 
them. He was yale still, but the look of haygard 
misery and hopeless despair that bis voble face had 
worn a little while before had passed away; there 
was the old sunny light in his frayk eyes, and he 
smniled, thuugh with an effort that he touk no trouble 
to dissemble. ‘1 was rude,” be said, with the grace 
that was natural to him; “I beg your pardon, A 
sharp pain—I1 sometimes feel it now—maile me faint 
and giddy fur the moment, and 1 am always cross 
when in pain, as you remember, aunt, | dare ray, 
Perhaps Mr. Marsh may do me good—he is clever, 

d I thiuk he understands my constitution better 
than London doctors can do.” Quite unaffectedly he 
Kpoke, and while be uttered the first sentence he kept 
his hand to bis left side, as if the pang that had un- 
served him had not yet ceased. No more than this 
was wanted to make Lady Harriet rise from her 
peat, overflowing with sympathy, and suggest various 
tordials and essences, lamenting the prevalence, 
how-a-lave, of heart-complaints as compared with 
he period of her own far- ff youth. ‘But you 
write, and read, and think « great deal more than we 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








you feared I should betray your duplicity. What is 
this I hear about Miss Edith Saltonstall? Are you 
imposing upon them? Have you made them believe 
you are a gentleman of fortune? Answer me!” 

These words were spoker hotly and “breathlessly, 
poured forth in a resistless flow Urban could not 
break. Completely taken by surprise, the latter 
stared at Tristam with a wild, scared look, for once 
dispossessed of his easy nonchalance. 

*“ Tris, Tris! for Heaven’s sake, don’t look soangry,” 
stammered he. “Ican explain everything satisfac- 
torily. Where do you live? I will come and see 
you, and tell you all about it. But if you have any 
regard for my success, and father’s content, don’t 
betray that you know me. Howcame youhere? [ 
thought you were in some forge or other.” 

Tristam Worth smiled bitterly. 

“Urban, don’t dare to deceive me now. Be for 
once honest and open. Will you come to my lodging 
to-night, and give me a fair, truthful statement?” 

“1 will, so help me Heaven! Pray go back to the 
desk. They will some of them come back. It would 
ruin everything for them to know you as my brother.” 

“Tam not anxious to claim the relationship,” an- 
swered Tristam, with curling lip. “ But this much I 
promise you, if { have to dog your steps, and watch 
every action, I will not let you impose upon Mr. Sal- 
tonstall, nor disgrace my poor old father.” 

He went back to the desk, wrote his address on a 
slip of paper, and flung it into his brother’s band. 
Urban took it up with trembling fingers, and thrust 
it hastily into his pocket, and sauntered, with ap- 
parent carelessness from the counting-room, not 
feeling quite easy until he had gained the outer air, 
whither Mr. Eustace presently followed him. 

The head of the firm coming into the counting- 
room, found his clerk with folded arms; for the first 
time in his experience, beheld him idle. 

He glanced at the set, white face, from which the 
sternness had not fled. 

“You are not well, to-day, Tristam. Don’t stay 
moping over the books.”’ 

“Thank you, sir, bat it will pass off in a moment. 
I'd far rather keep at work. Mr. Brocklehurst has 
been in again to-day. We've settled up ali the old 

”» 

“Allright. Brocklehurst hes been a faithful as- 
sistant, and I have no fear but what we shall find 
you the same. There are some heavy notes to be 
paid at the bank in the morning. I may be down late, 
and I'd better sign some now. You can @ll them up, 
and bring them back as you come down. I'll give 
you 4 memorandum of the sums needed.” 

“ Yes sir, here are the blanks.” 

“They have been informed at the bank that you 
are to draw allour fands when neither my son nor 
myself appens. { called the teller’s attention to your 
, this morning. I bave been 
ased to allowing Brocklehurst to fill up the blanks, 
ail but the signature, and I see no reason for chang- 
ing the matter. I have shown how much [ trust to 
your rectitude, by putting you in this position.” 

“Tf hape I shail never abuse-your kindness,sir,” fal- 
tered Tristam. 

“IT am sare you will not. Don’t forget to drop in 
early, a6 soon as the bank is open, fer I tuid twe or 
three parties tocall for settlement.” 

“I will be ready for them, sir.” 





CHAPTER IV. 


Txarstam Worrs had fretted himself into a fever 
of anger and impatience that night, before his brother 
made his appearance. 

“He hascheated me. He will not come,” he re- 
peated again and again; until at last stumbling steps 
along his narrow staircase, and a quick, hasty knock 
upon his attic door, relieved his uncertainty. 

Tristam threw open the door, and ushered in the 
Closely wrapt figure. He had been schooling himself 
ever since their encounter in his employer's count- 
ing-room, te be calm, charitable and forbearing with 
his brether, to be patient with a nature so entirely 
different from his own. But the long delay had irri- 
tated him, and when Urban entered, carefully dis- 
guised by a rusty coat and slouched cap, and looked 
around the bare, uninviting apartment, with uncon- 
ceated disgust, the old, indignant wrath rose tri- 
umphant. 

“* Weil, Tris, 1 must say that you choose a singular 
locality and inviting rooms for your burrow,” said 
the guest. “It don’t look much like the boasting 
yea favored me with two years ago. I should say 
you just eked oat @ miserable existence, and that 
was all.” 

“ Prople see with different eyes,” returned Tristam, 
coldly, while his eyes rolled around the sparsely fur- 
nisbed room, and rested on its one evidence of lavish 
expenditure, a row of board shelves packed high 
with books. “Idare say it is a great contrast to 
your “room, or suite of rooms, it may be. No doubt 
you have carpets, and silken hangings, and plenty of 
costly baubles; maybe a wine decanter and cigar- 
stand. But then there isa difference. I am a poor, 
toiling wretch, who, beside saving up his own capital, 
must earn a yearly stipend te send toa country home, 
pitilessiy robbed of its ease and comfort. And you— 
why you are an admired and petted young gentle- 
man of fortune, freed from the ‘governor's’ espio- 
nage, but in constant receipt of his remittances. 
That, I believe, is an impartial statement of the 
case.” 

Urban shrank from the intense sarcasm of the 


“If you are guing to bein this mood, I may as well 


an and with a show of anger, took up bis hat. 





go back. It ine erenge how you hate me, Tristam, | 
your own brother.” 

“No, Ido not hate my brother, but the miserable | 
lie in which~he wraps himself. I tell you, Urban 
Worth, I do not envy you. Not fer the wide Golconda 
of the world’s treasure, would I change my honest, 
tree, untroubled life for yours. And yet, this is all 
the home I have known since we both left the farm, 
and that is my daily fare. See.” 

He flung open a closet door, and showed a tray of 
biscuit, and a pitcher of water, with a singular blend- 
ing of exultation and scorn upon his face. . 

Urban’s face showed his horror at such hermit 
provender, but Tristam laughed scornfully. 

You are the slave, the poor dupe of circumstances, 
but Lam their master. I said I would conquer, that 
I would outstrip you in the race for the prize, and 
this is the way I mean to doit. I have left you free 
to your own course hitherto. But now I suspect you 
are trenching upon my rights. It is my own affair, 
if you are leading my poor, confiding father, and 
those innocent old men to ruin. They whose declin- 
ing years should be spent in calm content and gen- 
erous comfort. I swear to you, Urban, you shall 
not do it.” 

Urban looked uneasy and frightened, but he tried 
hard to assume an injured air of innocence. 

* You are hard and unfeeling, Tristam, and you 
make false statements. Itis true I seem to be in 
better circumstances than 1 can really be sure of. 
But was not that the understanding in the first place? 
Did I go to college as a farmer’s poverty-stricken 
son? Was I not purposely made to appear and seem 
like a gentleman? You must have seen for your- 
self how much is outside show and hollow pretence 
in the world; how it has in a measure got to be the 
current coin where one is struggling in a floating 
mass.” 

“ But I loathe and detest it, as does every true, 
honorable man. We should have things on a firmer 
footing, if we were all honest and sincere,” protested 
Tristam. 

Urban perceived that he had gained a point, and 
went on half-deluding himself with his own ready 
sophistry. 

“1 agree with you, it is deplorable. Nevertheless 
it is there, and we who are struggling for a position, 
must deal with the elements in our way. Once safe 
upon a firm footing, no one will rejoice to drop the 
mask more heartily than I shall!” 

“If [could only trust you, Urban! I would al- 
most thankfully part with my right hand, to be sure 
that I can trust you,” burst from Tristam, while 
his eye softened, and his stern lip trembled. 

‘I wish you would, Tris,” said Urban, his weak, 
pliable nature touched to a vague sympathy with the 
noble heart bound to him by the ties of twin brother- 
hood. “Iam sure if you knew just how I am situat- 
ed, you wouldn’t blame me so much.” 

“I suppose I cannot make due allowance for the 
strength of luxurious tastes, the weakness cf will; 
such things are but withes of straw for an iron na- 
ture like mine,” murmured Tris, more reasoning 
with himself than speaking to his brother. 

“O, can do without them, only it isn’t best,” 
pursued Urban, gathering courage. “I am really 
very near the goal of my hopes. It may be only a 
few days, and I shall be able to pay back treble what 
father has given me, as wellas lay the paving-stone 
for the advancement of the whole family.” 

His cheek flushed, his eye kindled. How hand- 
some he looked, in the dim light of Tristam’s single 
candle! 

‘In what way? The promise of a famous case? 
admission to partnership? tell me what you mean, 
Urban,” said Tristam, a pleasant light kindling over 
bis own face, a rare sight, when he looked toward 
Urban. 

“* Well, you see it’s not exactly a business affair. 
It’s a great deal better, Tris.” 

But Urban hesitated, and finally, with a little, 
embarrassed laugh added, quickiy. 

“It’s more matrimonial. I really expect to marry 
@ woman of fortune.” 

The frown dropped again over Tristam’s lowering 
brows. 

“Not under false pretences, Urban Worth; that 
would be the most cowardly of ail villany. In fact, 
ander the most favorable circumstances, it would be 
a galling fetter that I should sooner shrink from 
than court. She does not think you wealthy, tell} 
me that?” 

“‘How unreasonable you are, Tristam. I didn’t’ 
say the affair was settled, only that I had strong | 
hopes. Do you think a woman so beautiful and gift- 
ed, and above all, so wealthy, is to be demanded in 
the fashion we foreclose a mortgage, or make a bar- 
gain? When Iam sure that I have won her affec- 
tions, I shall tell her everything.” 

“It would suit me better to tell her everything, | 
and then try for the affections,” observed Tristam. 
“ But that is none of my concern, unless, indeed, the 
lady is Miss Edith Saltonstall, in which case, my duty 
to my employer demands that I should be sure he is 
in nowise deceived.” 

“It is not Miss Edith. Set your suspicious mind 
at rest,” returned Urban, speaking rather hurriedly. | 
“Itis odd I didn’t know you were there. It must} 
be a great litt to you, Tris. I’m sure I should think 
you might move into better quarters with the salary 
Saltonstall, Son & Co. are likely to give their head 
clerk.” | 

“ That is true. But I have grown used to frugality, | 
though be no means in love with it. I must improve | 
my outward appearance just enough to be respect- | 
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able—so much I owe them. I shall add generously to | his luxurious rooms in the fashionable boarding-house | straggling hand-writing. 


| you are on a masquerade. 


| slow, tame set in the saloon. 


my library, and take time and money for lessons in | which he had selected as the suitable residence ofa 
There long evenings at my service are a | rising and genteel young man. 


Spanish. 
great treat. 


drafts to get ready, as to-night. Usually I have done 
with their work when I leave the counting-room of 
Saltonstall, Son & Co.” 

While he spoke, Tristam pointed to a small ac- 
count-book lying on the table. Urban took it up, 
carelessly, more for the sake of seeming at ease, than 
for any interest. He was anxious todivert his broth- 
er’s mind from any further questioning concerning 
the lady, and nervously afraid he would come back 
to the subject. 

The endorsed bank checks were lying open at one 
of the pages. 

“IT wish I had plenty of those things for my own 
property. That firm stands as solid as any in the 
State,” said he. 

“Walter Saltonstall is a man any one might be 
proud to serve. He is the soul of honor, as well as 
of generosity,” returned Tristam, warmly. 

“T don’t euppose you are any wiser than the rest 
about the Co. Eustace often laughs about the mys- 
tery, and jokes his father for being so close-mouthed.” 

‘“Then the junior member knows nothing about 
the silent partner. I did not think that.” 

“Of course he don’t. ‘Old Anathema’ he calls 
him, and he’s fixed upon as many as twenty individ- 
uals to represent the unknown man of money. I 
only wish it was some relation of mine,” replied 
Urban. 

“Do you know all his family? Do you visit there?” 

* Occasionally. ti has been a good friend to 
me. Have you heard from home lately?” was the 
somewhat hurried reply. 

“O yes. Joeisa pretty good correspondent, and 
the girls tuck ina word now and then. There is a 
letter I got last week in some of these books. I slip- 
ped it in this morning, for it came to the warehouse.” 

Urban found it, and seemed to be pleased. 

“T'll take it home,” he said, “if you are willing. 
I must scold old Joe for not dropping me a line, now 
and then. And I ought to go now, Tris. I’ve some 
law writing to attend to.” 

He rose as he spoke, and took up his cap, hesitating, 
as he did so. 

“And, Tris, you wont think it hard of me, if, for 





‘a little while I’m not openly attentive to you. IL’ll 


come here often to see you, and before long I hope to 
be proud to invite you to a home of myown. AndI 
swear I'll make it ali up to the good old folks at 
home. If you'll only be generous and trust me a 
bit, Tris.” 

He looked so deprecating, and humble, and above 
all so handsome, with the light dancing over his 
curly brown locks, his gay blue eyes, and red lips, 
what coukl Tristam do but clasp the outstretched 
hand, and give more friendly words in return than 
he had spoken for many a year? 

Clasping hands there, the twin brothers, who in 
general were pronounced so dissimilar, were for a 
moment much alike. There was a shy gravity on 
Urban’s lips, and Tristam’s grave face was lighted 
up with a bright and hopefal smile, which brought 
their faces nearer to one expression. They wore 
their hair in different style, to be sure, and Urban’s 
glossy moustache made another change, yet standing 
there now, no one could fail to detect the strong and 
growing likeness between them. 

**Good-night, Urban, only be worthy of all the 
trust reposed in you, and I shall be happy, whatever 
happens to myself,’’ was Tristam’s parting word. 

Urban walked off swiftly, drawing a lung breath of 
relief. 

“ How much better I got off than I expected!” he 
murmured. “I managed the surly fellow adroitly. 
He’s safe from molesting me till I am sure of the 
prize. Ifthat money only comes from father, it will 
quiet those Jews a little time, and I must make a 
bold stroke at the ball. I am certain that she likes 
me better than any other in the set around her.” 

As he was crossing with hurried steps the side- 
walk before a brilliantly-lighted building in a more 
fashionable quarter than the dingy old house which 
gave to Tristam his only home, a gentleman emerg- 
ing, nearly ran over him. 

““Why, Worth, my boy, is it you?” exclaimed the 
voice of the stranger. ‘* What lark is this? I think 
But come in, come in, my 
hale fellow; I was just going off disgusted at the 
*Pon my soul, I’m 
overjoyed to see you. I’ve had a touch of the blues, 
in cursed luck to-night. Nobody can be dull where 
you are. Come in, Worth, and cheer me up.” 

“Not to-night, Dexter. I’ve a little business,” 
answered Urban, faintly. 

“Pho! leave business to moths and dullards. 
Genius like yours is given to shine in festive scenes. 
Come in, and take your revenge for the other night. 
The fates frown on my luck this evening. I’ve been 
looking for Saltonstall to come, too. He said he 
hoped to meet you here.” 

Poor, weak, unstable Urban! He could not resist 
the flattering words, the wheedling tones, the tempta- 


| tion which had already gained morbid influence over 


him. 

“ If he is in bad luck, why may I not win back a 
little of that heavy sum I lost tohim? I may clear 
myself of these cursed debts hanging over me. There 
is no harm in seeing how the luck runs to-night,” 
whispered the evil tempter within. 


And arm-in-arm the pair entered the palatial ball. | 


I have only now and then occasion to | 
| bring home some of the small books to fix up, or 





Toward morning, haggard, ghastly, half delirious, | 


Urban Worth staggered forth, and found his way to 


The morning sunbeams saw him rise listless, weary, 
heart-sick and, dizzy-headed, but by no means dull to 
comprehend the heaviness of the weight he had him- 
self added to his troubles. 

The waiter, knocking at his door, accelerated his 
slow mo ts at d i 

“A man waiting to see yon, sir. 
some time, and is impatient.” 

“Show him in.” 

And Urban, in slippered feet, walked into the little 
parlor opening from his sleeping-room, with rueful 
anticipations. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Worth. I’ve come with that 
bill. I positively can’t wait any longer. I hope you 
can give me the money at once.” 

“ Sorry, very sorry,” began Urban, “you shall 
have it this week. I am expecting a remittance ev- 
ery hour. I would give it to you this minute, ’pon 
my honor, but I haven’t got it. Am hard pushed, 
just now.” 

The creditor looked rather significantly from the 
fanciful dressing-robe the young gentleman wore, to 
the costly furniture in the room, especially dwelling 
upon a silver decanter-stand, and cut-glass accom- 
paniments, glinting ruby light as the pale sunbeams 
fell upon them. 

“It’s hard for poor folks to wait and wait, young 
man, when half that you throw away would! settle 
the claim,” said he. “I don’t want a fuss. I'll wait 
three days longer, and then if my claim is still un- 
paid, I'll hand it to Lawyer Edgar for collection.” 

While he spoke, he bowed himself toward the decor. 
Urban colored crimson with anger, but restrained 
himself until the man was out of hearing. 

Curse the luck!” he groaned, as he returned to 
his room ; “ this is rising in the world with a ven- 
geance.” 

He rung the bell, asked for a cup of coffee and slice 
of toast in his room, and sat down at the table with 
his head bent to his hands. He noticed then two 
letters lying there, and slowly tore them open. More 
duns, demanded impatiently. 

* Good heavens! Taylor's bill foot up like that! 
it can’t be! only a few pages of writing done each 
day. I could have scribbled it off in no time, only I 
hate writing so. It’s an imposition, I’m sure, but I 
must pay it, I suppose, or he’ll betray to old Edgar 
that I never have done the copying myself. And 
that Jew ofan Isaacs, he must set up a threatening. 
I think all the world is bound to torment me. How 
shall Lever rise out of this! Perdition! what evil 
genius sent Dexter in my way last night? I lost 
enough to have settled all these twice over, and I 
gave him a note. I wasmad! Coming right from 
Tris, too. It was shameful in me, I acknowledge 
that.” 

He groaned heavily, and struck his white hand 
fiercely upon the table. 

“The ball must help me. I must make desperate 
exertions; I must use superhuman fascinations to 
win her. Then I will reform, I swear I will reform. 
Hark, another summens. I must get off to the office, 
or I shall be overwhelmed, and [ am in too fierce 
humor to manage them.” 

“Mr. Isaacs, sir.” 

And the waiter flung open the door, and an oily, 
greasy, diabolical-looking Jew crossed the threshold. 

Urban Worth made adcsperate exertion to regain 
his self-control, the moment he caught sight of that 
evil face. He knew he must conciliate Isaacs, or 
ruin stared him in the face. 

“Ah, Isaacs, old boy, how are you,” said he, sum- 
moning up a careless gayety of manner, and nodding 
with evident nonchalance. “ You’ve come in time 
tw see me at my breakfast. Not much of an affair, I 
almit, but I dined pretty near morning. Have a 
cup of coffee, too. No? Well, a glass cf wine then.” 

He poured out the ruby flood into two glasses, and 
set one for the Jew, while he sipped the other. 

“« Here’s to our amicable relations. Haven’t brought 
me another roll of your supe! fluous eagles, have you? 
*Pon honor, Isaacs, if *twasn’t for the governor at 
home, I should be ruined by that per orn you 
ask.” 

“T’ve got a little speculation in hand, and come 
after a little of the money youowe. Just a little, I 
sent word last night in a note.” 

“ Did you?” retorted Urban, glancing to see that 
the plate of toast covered the note. ‘“ Well, you see, 
I wasn’t here till late, and then I tumbled into bed 
atonce. But now, Isaacs, I don’t like that much. 
I never’ll borrow of you again, if that’s the way you 
use a fellow. Here I’ve got any quantity of duns to 
settle,and it aint time for a fall remittance fora month. 
When that comes, I’ll snap my fingers at the whole 
of you.” 

The Jew gave a greedy, gloating smile. 

“TI like to know something about the case, Mr. 
Worth; if there’s a rich father behind, of course it’s 
anotherthing. But it wont do to be risky.” 

“You had a thundering interest for covering your 
risk,” said Urban, whistling, as if the matter was of 
perfect inditference to him. “ But I'll settle, and 
have done with you.” 

The Jew was a little staggered. 

“I only asked fur some good security, Mr. Worth. 
1 heard—”’ 

“OQ, I dare say. We all hear. Halloo! another 
rap. 1’m honored with visitors this morning.” 

An: he walked to the door, but despiie his easy 
tone, his hand shook. 

. “A letter, Mr. Worth.” 
Urban Worth’s heart leaped at the sight of the 
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Se “ Nothing could be more opportune,” he mentally | a 
\ declared; and taking the letter, walked back, and | lis 

oy\+ sat down, toying with the spoon of his coffee-cup, ler 

‘y He broke the seal, leisurely, and gave no sign of | 


the gasp of relief his heart felt when be discovered | at 
the thick fold of bank-billa within. He took them $ 
out, and somewhat ostentatiously laid them open J 

| apon the table. Tr 
“Ah,” sid he, “ this is In good time. A few hun- 

| dreds from my father, to last me till the regular re- | str 
| mittance.” 
| A great change came over the crafty, greedy face, i 
and Urban was pot slow to perceive it. ok 
| ‘* Here, Isaaca, hereare twohyndred. I must keep | co: 
| the other half to myself. But in six weeks comes | ch 
{ quarter-day. You shan’t dun me after that, old | oo 
fellow.” 
He finttered the bank-notes towards him, as care- | hig’ 
lessly as if they had been bits of worthless paper. | des 
But the Jew did not touch them. brig 
“After all, Mr. Worth, it’s of no consequence; | the 
you may need the money. I wouldn't put you to in- | foren 
convenience for anything. I'll make young Brown | of th 
settle up. I didn’t mean to push you—hope there's T 
no offence, sir. Always glad to be of service.” He 
And a moment after, he bowed himself out. Ur- | encx 
ban stood up, pale but triumphant, though ina scorn- 
ful fashion. 
“So, Mr. Isaacs, you have swallowed that bait. | fron 
This money will pay Dexter the first debt, and to 
him it murt go. What will be done for the rest is | ite} 
more than I can tell. Heaven send that something 
turns up to relieve me!” 
He went back to the table, carefully placed the 
bank-notes in his wallet, and crumpling up the ear- Mi 
nest, almost solemn letter of exhortation, affection 
and fatherly trust, tossed it aside without reading it. 
In replacing his wallet, be came upon the letter of | from 
Joe's, which he had brought from Tristam’s. A little 
coruer of crisp, white paper emerging from the en- 
velop caught his eye. He took it out mechanically, 
and stared at it. It was one of the checks endorsed 
with the magical signature of Saltonstall, Son & Co. 
Urban Worth lifted the paper, and glanced at the 
figures. Was it his own thought, or the satanic 
whisper of a demon, that suggested how easy it was 
to add another figure, and make the sum thousands 
instead of hundreds? Whitening to the very lips, he Mis 
4 thrust it away from him, and covered it from sight 








in a smal writing-desk. 
“ Let it lie there—Tris may come for it,” be mur- 
mured, and sat down, trembiing as if a blow had been 
struck against him. 
Bat bis forehead was not cleared. There camea| “DD. 
strange, woltish, greedy gleam to that full blue eye, 
utterly changing the character of the whole face. 
j The red, boyish lip was straightened to a deadly 
| grimness. Could Captain Daniel have looked upon| Ope 
that face, his doubts would have ended, however 
| stricken his heart. 
| “It wonld set meright,” he muttered again, glanc- 
ing askance at the writing-desk, but still shuddering. | “0 
* But no, I will try other means first. I must go to 
j the office. Idare not stay here longer, or I shall 
yield tu Usis devil's wile thrust upon me!” 
He seized his hat, and fairly ran out of the house. 
“I know what I will do. I'll take a run home, 
and get clear fur a few days of these cursed duns, 
and heve time to plan a safe way,” he said, when “Clo 
safely out iuto the pure, fresh air. “I’ll watt until | other v 
the bail, then i’il get old Edgar to give me leave of | had av 
absence. 1’ll go home and see the good old folks, driftin, 
and show them I’m not forgetful of them.” He li 
And quieting bis ieverish mind with this assurance, | timber 
he went into the law-oftice, and worked wonderfully | hands, 
Jong and steadily ior Lim. land, h« 
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CHAPTER V. 


TRISTAM entered the counting-room with a grave 

face that next worniug, and the moment the head of 

the firm arrived at the warehouse, sought him out. 

2 “ Mr. Saltonstall, I have met with a great misfor- 
(ms tune, an unaccountable loss. One of the drafts you 
\" signed fur me to till up, the five-handred dollar one, 





is goue. 1 am entirely mystified. 1 cértainly took 
every precaution. They were in the claep-book, and 
it never left my hands till 1 put it on my table in my 
room. I carried it the same way to the bank. I can’t 
think it ix stelen, because why should that be taken 
and the others left? and how could it have been 
done? Will any barm ensue?” 

“None atall. They are especially charged to pay 
nothing except it is presented by one of the firm or 
by yourself, the head clerk. It will be well enough 
to mention it, however, to the teller, and to take 
down the number. You will come across it some- 
where. I will fill out another.” 

“ It shall never bappen again, sir. I cannot thank 
you enough for your fort , Mr. Saltonstall.” 

* It will take darker evidence than that to shake 
my faith in you, Tristam. By the way, I have a par- 
ticular errand for you. I've sent off the usual mes- 
seuger to the works, and here’s a telegram from New 
York, requiring an entire change in their programme 
out there. I’ve written out the directions for the 
foreman. Get a good horse, and go out there with 
the change of orders. I have a large sum of money 
to send by you, but of that you must keep silence. 

Let me see—you know the place well, having served 

such gallant apprenticeship in the iron mills. There | the grim 

is a large building beyond the bend of the river, a estray, wit 
snug place. Take the money and this card there, | dainty ru 
which will be ali the introduction or explanation you | roundings, 
| need. Bring me back the receipts, and see that they ; Bashing ov 
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ich he had selected as the suitable resid ofa 
ng and genteel young man. 

Che morning sunbeams saw him rise listless, weary, 
wrt-sick and dizzy-headed, but by no means dull to 
nprehend the heaviness of the weight he bad him- 
fadded to his troubles. 

‘he waiter, knocking at his door, accelerated his 


w movements at dressing. ° 


A man waiting to see you, sir. He’s been here 
1¢ time, and is impatient.” 

‘Show him in.” 

\nd Urban, in slippered feet, walked into the little 
lor opening from his sleeping-room, with rueful 
icipations. 

Good morning, Mr. Worth. I’ve come with that 

I positively can’t wait any longer. I hope you 
give me the money at once.” 

‘Sorry, very sorry,” began Urban, “you shall 
-e it this week. I am expecting a remittance ev- 
hour. I would give it to you this minute, ’pon 
honor, but I haven’t got it. Am hard pushed, 
‘ now.” 

‘he creditor looked rather significantly from the 
iful dressing-robe the young gentleman wore, to 
costly furniture in the room, especially dwelling 
na silver decanter-stand, and cut-glass accom- 
iments, glinting ruby light as the pale sunbeams 
upon them. 

It’s hard for poor folks to wait and wait, young 

n, when half that you throw away would settle 
‘laim,” said he. “I don’t wanta fuss. I'll wait 
e days longer, and then if my claim is still un- 
', 'll hand it to Lawyer Edgar for collection.” 
“hile he spoke, he bowed himself toward the door. 
an colored crimgon with anger, but restrained 
self until the man was out of hearing. 

Yurse the luck!” he groaned, as he returned to 
‘oom; “ this is rising in the world with a ven- 
ce.” 
» rung the bell, asked for a cup of coffee and slice 
ast in his room, and sat down at the table with 
‘ead bent to his hands. He noticed then two 
rs lying. there, and slowly tore them open. More 
:, demanded impatiently. 
food heavens! Taylor's bill foot up like that! 
vt be! only a few pages of writing done each 
I could have scribbled it off in no time, only I 
writing so. It’s an imposition, I’m sure, but I 
* pay it, I suppose, or he’ll betray to old Edgar 
{ never have done the copying myself. And 
Jew ofan Isaacs, he must set up a threatening. 
nk all the world is bound to torment me. How 
‘Lever rise out of this! Perdition! what evil 
1s sent Dexter in my way last night? Llost 
th to have settled all these twice over, and I 
him a note. Iwasmad! Coming right from 
too. It was shameful in me, I acknowledge 
groaned heavily, and struck his white hand 
ly upon the table. 
he ball must help me. I must make desperate 
ons; I must use superhuman fascinations to 
er. Then I will reform, I swear I will reform. 
, another summons. I must get off to the office, 
shall be overwhelmed, and [ am in too fierce 
vr to manage them.” 
r. Isaacs, sir.” 
{ the waiter flung open the door, and an oily, 
', diabolical-looking Jew crossed the threshold. 
an Worth made a desperate exertion to regain 
'f-control, the moment he caught sight of that 
‘ce. He knew he must conciliate Isaacs, or 





ared him in the face. 
, Isaacs, old boy, how are you,” said he, sum- 
»g up a careless gayety of , and nodding 


vident nonchalance. “ You’ve come in time 
me at my breakfast. Not much of an affair, I 
. but I dined pretty near morning. Have a 
coffee, too. No? Well, a glass of wine then.” 
soured out the ruby flood into two glasses, and 
» for the Jew, while he sipped the other. 
re’s to our amicable relations. Haven’t brought 
ther roll of your supei fluous eagles, have you? 
onor, Isaacs, if *twasn’t for the governor at 
I should be ruined by that per centage you 


e got a little speculation in hand, and come 
little of the money youowe. Just a little, I 
ord last night in a note.” 
1 you?” retorted Urban, glancing to see that 
ite of toast covered the note. ‘ Well, you see, 
*t here till late, and then I tumbled into bed 
But now, Isaacs, I don’t like that much. 
ll borrow of you again, if that’s the way you 
low. Here I’ve got any quantity of duns to 
nd it aint time for a full remittance for a month. 
that comes, I’ll snap my fingers at the whole 
Jew gave a greedy, gloating smile. 
ike to know something about the caso, Mr. 
; if there’s a rich father behind, of course it's 
rthing. But it wont do to be risky.” 
a had a thundering interest for covering your 
.aid Urban, whistling, as if the matter was of 
indifference to him. “But I'll settle, and 
ne with you.” 

Jew was a little staggered. 
uly asked for some good security, Mr. Worth. 
{ dare say. We all hear. Halloo! another 
m honored with visitors this morning.” 
ie walked to the door, but despite his easy 

3 hand shook. 
tter, Mr. Worth.” 
a Worth’s heart leaped at the sight of the 
ng hand-writing. 


































































| sat down, toying with the spoon of his coffee-cup. 
























































































| out, and somewhat ostentatiously laid them open 
upon the table, 











‘Nothing could be more opportune,” he mentally 
declared; and taking the letter, walked back, and 


He broke the seal, leisurely, and gave no sign of 
the gasp of relief his heart felt when he discovered 
the thick fold of bank-bills within. He took them 


“Ah,” said he, “ this is in good time. A few hun- 
dreds from my father, to last me till the regular re- 
mittance.” ; 

A great change came over the crafty, greedy face, 
and Urban was pot slow to perceive it. 

** Here, Isaacs, hereare twohyndred. I must keep 
the other half to myself. But in six weeks comes 
quarter-day. You shan’t dun me after that, old 
fellow.” 

He finttered the bank-notes towards him, as care- 
lessly as if they had been bits of worthless paper. 
But the Jew did not touch them. 

‘After all, Mr. Worth, it’s of no consequence; 
you may need the money. I wouldn’t put you to in- 
convenience for anything. I'll make young Brown 
settle up. 1 didn’t mean to push you—hope there's 
no offence, sir. Always glad to be of service.” 

And a moment after, he bowed himself out. Ur- 
ban stood up, pale but triumphant, though ina scorn- 
ful fashion. 

“So, Mr. Isaacs, you have swallowed that bait. 
This money will pay Dexter the first debt, and to 
him it must go. What will be done for the rest is 
more than I can tell. Heaven send that something 
turns up to relieve me!” , 

He went back to the table, carefully placed the 
bank-notes in his wallet, and crumpling up the eur- 
nest, almost solemn letter of exhortation, affection 
and fatherly trust, tossed it aside without reading it. 
In replacing his wallet, he came upon the letter of 
Joe’s, which he had brought from Tristam’s. A little 
corner of crisp, white paper emerging from the en- 
velop caught his eye. He took it out mechanically, 
and stared at it. It was one of the checks endorsed 
with the magical signature of Saltonstall, Son & Co. 

Urban Worth lifted the paper, and glanced at the 
figures. Was it his own thought, or the satanic 
whisper of a demon, that suggested how easy it was 
to add another figure, and make the sum thousands 
instead of hundreds? Whitening to the very lips, he 
thrust it away from him, and covered it from sight 
in a smal writing-desk. 

“Let it lie there—Tris may come for it,” he mur- 
mured, and sat down, trembling asif a blow had been 
struck against him. 

But his forehead was not cleared. There camea 
strange, woltish, greedy gleam to that full blue eye, 
utterly changing the character of the whole face. 
The red, boyish lip was straightened to a deadly 
grimness. Could Captain Daniel have looked upon 
that face, his doubts would have ended, however 
stricken his heart. 

“It would set me right,” he muttered again, glanc- 
ing askance at the writing-desk, but still shuddering. 
* Bat no, [ will try other means first. I must go to 
the office. Idare not stay here longer, or I shall 
yield to this devil’s wile thrust upon me!” 

He seized his hat, and fairly ran out of the house. 

‘“*I know what I will do. I'll take a run home, 
and get clear fur a few days of these cursed duns, 
and heve time to plan a safe way,” he said, when 
safely out into the pure, fresh air. “I’ll wait until 
the bail, then 1’ll get old Edgar to give me leave of 
absence. I'll go home and see the good old folks, 
and show thera I’m not forgetful of them.” 

And quieting bis teverish mind with this assurance, 
he went into the law-oftice, and worked wonderfully 
long and steadily tor him. 


CHAPTER V. 


TRISTAN entered the counting-room with a grave 
face that next worning, and the moment the head of 
the firm arrived at the warehouse, sought him out. 

“Mr. Saltoustall, I have met with a great misfor- 
tune, an unaccountable loss. One of the drafts you 
signed for me to till up, the five-hundred dollar one, 
is gone. I am entirely mystified. 1 cértainly took 
every precaution. They were in the clagp-book, and 
it never lett my hands till 1 put it on my table in my 
room. I carried it the same way to the bank. I can’t 
think it is stelen, because why should that be taken 
and the ethers left? and how could it Lave been 
done? Will any harm ensue?” 

**None atall. They are especially charged to pay 
nothing except it is presented by one of the firm or 
by yourself, the head clerk. It will be well enough 
to mention it, however, to the teller, and to take 
down the number. You will come across it some- 
where. I will fill out another.” 

“Tt shall never happen again, sir. I cannot thank 
you enough for your forbearance, Mr. Saltonstall.” 

** It will take darker evidence than that to shake 
my faith in you, Tristam. By the way, I have a par- 
ticular errand for you. I’ve sent off the usual mes- 
senger to the works, and here’s a telegram from New 
York, requiring an entire change in their programme 
out there. I’ve written out the directions for the 
foreman. Get a good horse, and go out there with 
the change of orders. I havea large sum of money 
to send by you, but of that you must keep silence. 
Let me see—you know the place well, having served 
such gallant apprenticeship in the iron mills. There 
is a large building beyond the bend of the river, a 
snug place. Take the money and this card there, 
which will be all the introduction or explanation you 
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acknowledge the exact sum you carry. If you are) 


errand every quarter day.” | 
A quick look of intelligence crossed Tristam’s face, | 
at which Mr, Saltonstall smiled. | 
“ Well?” said the latter, inquiringly. 

“TIT think it is the silent partner,” responded 

Tristam. | 
“ Anathema Mendon, eh? Well, don’t count too! 
strongly on solving the mystery. I only allow that 

you are to bring back the silent partner’s signature.” | 
It was a refreshing treat to the closely-contined | 
clerk, tu be riding forth into the fresh pure air of the, 
country. There were many things to make him 

cheerful—his brother’s evident improvement, the 

confidence of his employer, and the tair prospect 

opening before him. Tristam Worth was in his 

highest spirits, and in his fresh new suit, not so 

despicable a figure, either. His eye was glad and 

bright, his face unwontedly gay, as he turned from 

the iron mill—having delivered the message to the 

foreman—and drove up the carefully-tended avenue 

of the great. house by the river. 

Tristam already had a little knowledge of the place. 

He knew, at least, a romantic episode in the experi- 
ence of one of itsinmates. It had happened when 
he first came to the iron millasa workman. That 
scene hd been in his mind ever since he started 
from the city. ,Pérhaps, to do justice to Tristam, 
whom my gentle reader knows very well is my favor- 
ite hero, I had better tell it to you in my own words 
rather than his, and look through the eyes of the 
beautiful Miss Merton, the sole heiress of the great 
house towards which Tristam is advancing, to do it. 
Miss Merton, then a young girl of seventeen, but of 
singularly well-balanced and matured character, was 
riding in the cars unattended, the familiar distance 
from the suburban town in which the iron mill was 
situated. The train was crossing the bridge just be- 
fore reaching the iron mill station, when one of those 
miserable catastrophes—for which no official is pun- 
ished, but whose criminal carelessness is as murder- 
ous as assassin’s dagger—ensued, and the train was 
precipitated from the track into the’river. It was 
fortunately a short train, but there were passengers 
enough to make the scene one of indescribable horror 
and confusion. 

Miss Merton had a fused r brance of a 
great shock, a dull pain, and the icy chill of laving 
water. She.woke to the consciousness of a strong 
arm lifting her gently from the broken car seat to 
which her clenched fingers had clung, a pitying, but 
calm, re-assuring voice speaking in her ear. 

**Don’t be afraid, miss. I can swim easily, and 
take you along. I hope none of your limbs are 
broken. There isn’t a bit of danger, if you don’t in- 
terfere with my right arm.” 

Opening her eyes, Miss Merton looked into another 
pair of dark blue orbs? almost black in the excitement 
of that terrible hour, and took at once the strength 
and comfort offered her. : 

“O no, I am not afraid. You are very kind,” 
she answered, calmly. 

Tris smiled; and I think I have told you befvre 
how a genuine smile glorified his face. 

** How handsome, and brave, and good he is!” was 
the young maiden’s reflection; and she unquestion- 
ingly obeyed his sudden direction. 

“Close your eyes, please, and turn your head the 
other way.” And she guessed that in this way she 
had avoided the sickening sight of a bruised corpse 
drifting past them. 

He lifted her to safety over the mass of drifting 
timber and broken panelling, and clinging, desperate 
hands, just made sure that she was safe on the firm 
land, heard the sudden exclamation of an aristocratic 
looking gentleman, who leaped from his carriage and 
caught her in his arms. 

“Safe! my daughter safe! Heaven be praised!” 
And Tris was away again, dashing to the rescue of a 
helpless child, wedged between the broken car seats, 
and drifting on the water. 

The gentleman wrapped a costly carriage-robe 
around her dripping form, and was lifting her ten- 
derly to the carriage. But Miss Merton, shivering 
from head to foot, still lingered. Her eyes were on 
the dark waters. 

“Stay, papa; let me be sure that he comes up. He 
dived down for something or other—that brave young 
gentleman!” 

“ Another time. I will come back at once, when 
you are safe in dry clothing, and look after these 
poor creatures.” 

She would still have resisted, but he took her forci- 
bly in his arms, and drove furiously home to the 
great house. Miss Merton was seriously ill for some 
time, and when she recovered, she found, to her 
great annoyance, that her father had been unable to 
discover her gallant deliverer, though he had taken 
great pains. 

“It must have been some stranger, accidentally 
taking this train towards the other junction. No 
one could give me any information about a very 
handsome and brave young gentleman,” answered 
her father, smiling at her disappointment. 

“TIT shall meet him again some time,” said Miss 
Merton, in a very positive tone. 

And the young lady was right; but it must be ad- 
mitted it was in a rather less romantic pusition than 
she had anticipated. 

She went, one day, into the gnome-like cavern of 
the grim iron mill, looking like an angel or a fairy 
estray, with her fair face, her rich silken dress, her 
dainty ruffles of fine old lace, amidst its sooty sur- 
roundings, its inky black anvils, and its yawning, 








need. Bring me back the receipts, and see that they 





Mr. Merton was a man of very set ideas, and his 


discreet in the matter, I shall give you this last! daughter bad received a very peculiar and, as some 


of her friends thought, masculine education. And 

yet, Anna Merton was the very impersonaticn of 

feminine grace and beauty; and no one realized it | 
more than Tristam Worth, that mowent, when, look- | 
ing up from his cauldron of red-hot, seething metal, | 
he saw her calm, fuir face and serions eyes looking 

intently upon him. Instinctively Tris swept off his 

old cap, and lifted his sooty hand to his forehead, in 

respectful greeting. 

Mr. Merton was busy in explaining the different 

processes through which the molten metal passed, ere 
it came forth ready for the market. 
In the red glare of the burning furnace, Tris’s lithe 
young figure stood forth, graceful and erect. The 
warmth and moisture had curled his hair away from 
his forehead till it almost rivalled Urban’s curly 
locks. His eye shone bright and fearless, his lips 
curved with a shy and yet iutensely proud smile. 
But bis hands were begrimmed, his ‘clothing was 
soiled, his cheek even had a smutch of the contam- 
inating soot. 

Anna Merton stepped forward fearlessly, and held 
out the white fingers of the one ungloved hand. 

“Tam so glad to find you again!” said she. ‘Why 
did you not allow us to thank you?” 

“IT did not want any thanks,” returned Tris, color- 
ing to his temples, with mingled delight and bash- 
fulness. 

“And wont you shake hands, even?” asked she, 
archly. 

Tris glanced from the dainty palm to his owy be- 
grimmed member, and shook his head. 

“T would as soon think of giving this hateful iron 
smutch toa lily, as of touching my sooty hand to 
yours,” he answered. 

It was her turn to blush, aud the rich rose was 
very becoming to the pure complexion. 

“It was a very welcome hand for me, that fright- 
ful day,” said she, and touched her father’s arm. 

“ Papa, this is the young gentlewan who saved me, 
the day of the accident.” , 

“Bless my soul, Anna, you don’t say so! You 
young scapegrace, when I circulated my inquiries 
through the village, why didn’t you come forward?” 

Tristam eyed him firmly. He had no timidity or 
servility for the man, mighty potentate of the town 
though he might be; it was only the fair, grave 
daughter who could melt the forced stoicism of his 
usual demeanor. 

“TI did not choose, sir. It would be the most wel- 
come thanks for me to be let alone about it. If 
there’s a great fuss raised, I shall look out, another 
time, to get out the crowd as quick as possible.” 

“Not a very humane resolve. But you might 
have saved me the persevering search I made. This 
young woman was not to be appeased, until I hunted 
you up; and you might have saved me all that 
trouble. What have you got to say to that?” 

Tristam laughed at the dry humor of the tone, and 
responded, quickly: 

** 1 didn’t answer in the least to your description. 
You asked for a young gentleman, and I am only a 
poor working boy.” 

“You have left out an adjective that was used 
pretty freely in my account; but never mind that. 
How do you mean? Shame upon you, if you mean 
to imply that you cannot be both! Please Heaven, 
were I you, I would be a gentleman as wellasa 
working- man.” 

Tristam Worth’s eyes filled with a suft dew of 
tears, he could scarcely tell why. What superior 
people these were, father and daughter both, stand- 
ing before him in his blackened forge clothing, and 
talkivg and looking asif he were their equal in the 
eyes of all the world! 

“Thank you, sir,” said he, simply; ** you are right. 
I can be both, and I will.” 

They talked a little longer, and then moved on; 
and presently the gentleman came back alone, his 
pocket-book in his hand. 

“Now,” said he, ‘you are going to let me settle 
that little account of ours.” 

“No,” cried Tris, firmly; ‘there is no account. I 
will not be paid for giving a little help to a young 
lady in a perilous situation. Asif it were a matter 
of business, to be settled in dollars and cents!” 

Mr. Merton’s keen gray eyes were upon his face. 

“But, my lad, I can give you valuable’ assistance, 
and lose nothing by it.” 

“T will not accept anything. You have already 
more than settled whatever obligation you may feel. 

What you said to me about a workman’s being a 
gentleman, is worth everything tome. I sball never 
forget it. And I will accept nothing else.” 

Mr. Merton, with his odd smile, nodded, put up his 
pocket-book, and walked away. He found the fore- 
man explaining some new ‘arrangement in, the fur- 
nace, to the young lady, who, strange to tell, under- 
stood him perfectly. 

“Minot, what sort of a fellow is that young man 
you have over at the melting furnace—a tall, straight 
young fellow?” m 

“O, know. That’s young Tristam; and | assure 
you, he’s acatch for us. The most faithful, reliable 
hand, and the most intelligent we’ve ever had at 
that post. I’m in hopes the company will let me 
raise his wages, so it will be an object for him to stay. 
He’s an oddity, though, not a general favorite; for 
you know our men are a coarse set. He keeps by 
himself entirely. They call him a miser and a nig- 
gard; for he is remarkably economical in his calca- 
lations, and has never been known to take the slight- 
est recreation which requires expenditure. But he 





flashing ovens, its showers of tire, and Vulcan chorus. 


studies far into, the night, and buys books with his 


money, and is taking lessons of somebody or other, 
He does an Herculean amount of work, take it all 
around. I think, myself, he has good reasons fir 
being close. It is certain he can’t spend half his 
earnings on himself.” 

“There’s the making of a man in him, or I am 
mistaken,” observed Mr. Merton. And he took his 
davghter’s hand to lead her away. 

“T hope you gave him enough to spare him such 
frightful economy. It must be 80 wearing toa young 
man like him to be jeered at as a miser,” whispered 
his daughter. 

“ Pooh! the lad will make his own way. He is as 
proud and independent as a strong, healthy, keen- 


anything; but I’ll just give friend Saltonstall a hint 
that if he wants to make fur himself a faithful, trusty 
manager of his fine business, he’d better educate this 
honest lad for the place.” 

All this digression is to explain the happening of 
Tristam’s knowledge of the residence of Miss Merton, 
in the great house by the river. He bad met her 
twice that first year, on the street, and received a 
friendly smile and nod; but a perverse pride would 
not allow him to heed her gesture tor speech with 
hiny, and he had hurried on as if he were running 
away from a frightful ogre. Now he was going on 
his master’s errand to that very house. Was the 
abruptly-speaking but kind-hearted father the silent 
partner, Anathema Mendon? And should he see 
the daughter? Why did Tristam Worth’s sternly- 
schooled heart bonnd so rebelliously at the very 
thought? 

His question was speedily answered; for even as he 
turned around the path following the curve of the 
fir trees, a noble black horse came bounding forward, 
and beneath the fluttering white plumes of the eques- 
trienne’s hat, he beheld the calm beauty of Miss 
Merton’s face, Three years had left little trace. 
There might have been a richer tinge to the proud 
scarlet lip, a glossier black to the broad braid wound 
round the noble head, a rounder, fuller curve to the 
graceful shape, but the same grand serenity and 
even poise of soul, the same pure, womanly spirit 
shone from her clear dark eyes. She looked into the 
carriage carelessly, and then suddenly checked her 
horse, and cried out, gayly: 

“ Why, Mr. Worth, where have you dropped from ? 
There are no ill tidings, I hope. I left them all well. 
1’ll turn back.” 

Somewhat surprised at the familiarity of the tone, 
_Tristam bowed, and kept a moment’s embarrassed 
silence. She wheeled her horse around, and when 
he dismounted, bent down from the saddle with an 
arch smile. 

“You see I’m more amiable than on that other 
ride. I’m going to allow you to take me from the 
saddle; and [’ll come in, and hear what you have 
come to tell.” 

More and more bewildered, Tristam silently held 
up his hands to assist her in dismounting. She 
threw her trailing riding-skirt across one arm, and 
was smilingly lading the way to the door, when 
suddenly she came to a full pause, and stared at him 
blankly. ’ 

“Why, it is not Mr. Urban Worth at all!” ex- 
claimed she. ‘It is—itis—’’ She fixed her search- 
ing gaze on his face, and then held out ber hand, 
with a charming biush on her cheek, and a winning 
smile on ber lip. ‘It is quite another person, I see. 
[am very glad to see you, Mr. Tristam.” 

“T come on business for Mr. Saltonstall. IT have 
brought some money, and am to take back the re- 
ceipt. It is with your father, I presume, I am to 
deal,” stammered Tristam. 

She glanced at her black «ress, and sighed. 

‘*My tather has been dead two years and a half, 
Mr. Tristam. I will sond my uncle to you.” 

“Dead?” ejaculated Tristam, following her into 
the luxariously-furnished rooms, quite shocked out 
of his embarrassment. I am so grieved to hear it! 
He was too good and honorable to be lost to the 
world. There are so few like him.” 

“So few, indeed!’ answered the daughter, with 
quivering lips. ‘“‘ Sometimes I wonder if I am ever 
to see another one half so noble and true in principle. 
If strangers like you miss him, think what it must be 
for me!” 

“T am deeply grieved for you. I seem to have lcat 
a friend of my own. I shall never forget, nor cease 
to be grateful to him for that remark he made to me, 
that I could be a gentleman, though I remained a 
poor workman all my life.” 

They sat down, and naturally enough fell into a 
long conversation. Tristam’s perfecting character 
had outgrown the old boyish willfulness. He was 
reaiy to make known, to so interested a listener, all 
his brightened prospects, and under the present cir- 
cumstances, to acknowledge gratefully his indebted- 
ness to her dead father for the enviabie situation he 
occupied. 

Presently he noticed a new volume, just out of 
press, laying on the tuble. 

“T looked for it impatiently,” he said. ‘* What do 
you think of it? I read it through last night.” 

“Don’t you see that the leaves are uncut? It has 
only just arrived. You were prompt to obtain yours. 
I remember my father’s saying that it was a good 
sign in you to spend your pocket money in books.” 

“They have been wy sole luxury,” replied Tris- 
tam, gravely. “It may still continue so for many 
years,” he added, with a sigh. 

Her penetrating eye had glanced over his dress, 
plain and neat, but destitute of all attempt at orna- 
ment or display, a trait somewhat rare in the young 





gentlemen of her intimate acquaintance. 
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“If were sure it was not a parsimonious, greedy 
spirit—if there were a noble wotive behind, how I 
should admire him!’ thought Miss Merton. 

“ Well, all this time lam neglecting the errand,” 
said Tristam, rousing himself from a vague but deli- 
cious dreaminess, as he sat there in her presence, 
and she smiled down at him from her serene height. 

* As it is business fur Mr. Saltonstall, I will send 
my uncle.” 

“ For Saltonstall, Son & Co. The mysterious silent 
partner makes a great deal of conjecture at the 
warehouse.” ‘ 

She laughed lightly, touched the bell, and vanished. 
In a few moments, a thin, sickly-looking man entered 
the room. 

* You bring the quarterly income. Let me see the 
figures, please,” said he, going straightway into bus- 
iness, atter the formal salutation. 

Tristam counted out the money, and laid the con- 
denred statement before him. 

* Yer, O yes; all right, of course. The firm is get- 
ting on famously. Another year like the past, and I 
think even yourg Mr. Eustace can afford to retire.” 

He gathered up the papers in his hand, and stood 
as if waiting for the young man’s departure. 

“Ifyou please, sir, I want the receipts to take 
back. Will you be good enough to sign them?” 

“1! Why you don’t take it all this money belongs 
to me?” 

*] supposed you were the silent partner. I must 
have the receipts trom that person before I can leave 
the money,” said Tristam, firmly. 

“To be sure. I’ll go and get them, and leave you 
the money till yousee the signature. A very business- 
like proceeding. But to think you believed me 
the silent partner! Asif I would burden wy mind 
with all that weight! Ho, ho!’ 

He went out, shrugging bis shoulders, and laugh- 
ing. In a few moments, he returned, and laid the 
fresh signature befvre his astonished eyes. There it 
was, the same odd, inimitable scrawl—dnathema 
Marden, as near as any one could decipher it. 

Tristam could not help laughing, as he placed it 
carefully in his pocket-book, 

“What a simpleton I was, to believe I was to be 
allowed to read the riddle so easily!” he muttered, as 
he walked out of the door. 

“What riddle? Come and let me solve it,” said a 
sweet, clear voice. 

He turned. There stood Miss Merton, beckoning 
him inte a fairy-like apartment, half-boudoir, half- 
conservatory. A little marble-topped table stood in 
the centre, with a tray of refreshments, and two 
steaming cups of coffee. But no servant was to be 
seen. 

“Come,” said Miss Merton, in a coaxing voice that 
would have astonished the city friends who only 
knew ber as stately, and a trifle imperious. “ You 
shall share my luncheon with me. 1 am sure you 
wont regret it,‘when your lorig ride is over.” 

Her long riding-dress was looped’ up by jet clasps; 
she had tossed off the plumed cap, and the queenly 
bead was only crowned by her own glossy braids. 
Bright and eager, she sat down behind the silver urn, 
and, half unconscious of his own movement, Tristam 
took the chair beside her. 

“Just a wee drop more of cream, Mr. Tristam. 
We're a particular family in that respect, and I’m 
going to make you remember our coffee. It is so 
comfortable 60 have some one lunch with yout Now 
I shall enjoy my ride a great deal better. I started 
off, you see, without it, because aunt had a late break- 
fast, and poor invalid Uncle True never ventures on 
anything but a dyspeptic’s fare. I hope you like the 
coffee, Mr. ‘Tristam.” 

“T ought, I am sure,” replied Tristam, as he served 
her, wondering to find he betrayed no awk wardness. 
** It is nectar!” : 

She smiled with all a child’s glee. 

“T am so glad you like it! It is so pleasant to be 
giving some one cotfee again. Now this bit of cold 
chicken, and just a morsel of jelly. Only keep me 
company, and see what an appetite I shall display.” 

‘*My mother poured out the last cup of coffee I 
drank, and that was tive years ago,” said Tristam. 

Her dark eyes glistened, but the tear only beaded 
the silken lash, and did not fall. 

“QO! [ hope she is still alive?” said she, hurriedly. 

“Thank you, she is;'and I am hoping to go back a 
little while to the old home, this summer.”’ 

“ And you took no coffee from any other hand till 
now?” 

He smiled gravely but fearlessly, anxious to show 
her bis manly independence, and scorn of deceit: 

‘“No; nor tea, nor wine. Pure coki water has 
served me as well, perhaps, and has given mé more 
enduring entertainment. What I saved in abstem- 
ivusness, I squandered in books. One or the other I 
must have denied myself.” 

“Yet still, coffee is very nice,” said she, playfully, 
and tilled his cup the second time. 

“It is nectar—at least, for to-day,” answered 
Tristam. 

When they rose, at length, from what, in more 
ways than one, had been a tairy teast for the young 
man, Miss Merton put on her riding-hat. 

“I will canter along beside you till you take the 
turnpike. We shall have a view of the scene of our 
first acquaintance,” said she. ‘Ah, Mr. Tristam, I 
shali never forget your good services then. When 
you come on business with—the silent partner—”’ 
She paused to laugh in a wore girlish way than many 
people heard from the stately Miss Merton, then con- 
tinued, gravely, “‘Then, Mr. Tristam, you must 
promise to lunch with me. It isso pleasant to talk 
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it was true nobility of soul which made him different 
from other men. He wauted me to be different, like- 
wise, from other women. He showed me their folly, 
their ignorance, their frivolity, and taught me to 
look upon my mind as one capable of venturing into 
any service or research where masculine genius could 
lead me, without losing any of its finer feminine 
sensibilities. Since he is gone, there is no one to 
sympathize with me. They shrink away from the 
strong-winded woman, and I dare not venture upon 
anything but the most transparent nonsense before 
the world. Think how starved 1 must be for sympa, 
thy, and come to my luncheon as often as you can; 
for, even as my father did, I recognize in you one of 
the fearless iconoclasts of society.” 

Her face was eager and earnest; just a little tremor 
of agitation shook the pure, sweet voice from its 
ordinary calmness. How could Tristam Worth be 
otherwise than deeply touched and gratitied? 

“The pleasure, and tne honor, and the gain, will 
all be on my side,” aoswered he. hurriedly. ‘* When- 
ever it lies in my power, I shall come.” 

What wonder that all the week our youthful hero 
walked as in a rosy cloud of enchantment? that his 
face daily gained grace and beauty, as the hard lines 
of bitterness and care melted away, and the smile of 
glad, almost unconscious hope shone in his eye, and 
hovered around his lips? He heard no more from 
U:ban until the evening after the great ball, when 
the latter walked unexpectedly into his room. 

*T’'m off, Tris, fur ‘ the Corner’ and three weeks of 
literty. Any messages for the old folks?” 

“Tt isn’t long since I wrote. Sit down, Urban. 
Why do you stand?” 

“O, I'm right off again, to pack up. Expect to 
astonish the natives. Heigho! what an age it seems 
since we left!” And Utban sighed, and for a few 
moments his gay, handsome face was clouded. 

“They will be glad enough to see you. I mean to 
go myself, before long. I say, Urban, suppose you 
tell them there’s a tolerable chance for Joe. It will 
come from you all the more welcome. I was, speak- 
ing to Mr. Saltonstall to-day. He said the increase 
of the business required another man between the 
warehouse and the mills. I spoke of Jve, and he 
promised to give him the situation. It avill just suit 
him. He’ll have the carting trom the u«ifferent 
depots to oversee. The salary is nothing remarkable, 
but a great deal in comparison with what he earns 
there; and Joe is getting a little impatient. He 
wants to marry Rose Henderson, you know.” 

“ What, that lout of a Joe! She used tu be a pret- 
ty little creature.” 

“ Joe thinks she’s angelic now. You'll have an 
opportunity to see for yourself. You wont forget 
the situation?” , 

‘“*Of course I shan’t. I must say, Tris, you’re a 
magnanimous old boy, to allow me to do the offering 
of it. But I must be off. Good-night, Tris.” And 
away he darted, taking good care to avoid méetiug 
any one he knew, and entering his own door only 
after a careful reconnoissance had made sure there 
were no angry creditors waiting to pounce upen him. 

[COMPLETED IN TWO MORE NUMBERS.) 





LORD ULSWATER. 
A THRILLING ENGLISH NOVEL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY FLAVIA.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
' THE SCENE SHIFTS. 


Ir was on the fourteenth day of Kuth Morgan’s 
visit at St. Pagans, and the eighth since the evening 
on which her hostess, grimly-kind Lady Harriet, had 
told her the story of the monk. There were no gray 
mists now, no shrieking wind tearing at the case- 
ments, no groan of the sullen waves among the 
caverns of the coast-line. The old abbey and its sur- 
roundings looked almost cheerful in the noontide 
glory of the day. High up above the crisp turf of 
the downs, the lark floated, pouring down those 
floods of trembling music that welled fast and faster 
from his little throat, far-off in the hot blue air. The 
July sun—it was July now—turned the very mosses 
upon the weather-beaten stones of the abbey into a 
royal drapery of cloth of gold, tinged the summer 
haze with tlame-hued splendors, shed a warmer lus- 
tre over the pale purity of the unsuilied chalk-cliff, 
and made the sea shine like a monstrous opal, shim- 
mering in endless undulations of white, yellow, 
azure, and green, for leagues away across the level 
waters. : 

Ruth rose late. To her, as to that sad sisterhood 
ot sufferers. to which she belonged, bodily weakness 
denied the enjoyment of the blithe morning air, the 
exhilarating sparkle and buoyancy of the fresh young 
day. Her poor breakfast was taken up stairs; and 
it was past noon when, leaning on the arm of her 
maid, she came down, to tind her entertainer, with 
a flush of excitement on her rigid old face, awaiting 
her in the Tapestry Room, an open letter in her 
hand. 

“There, dear, read that!” said Lady Harriet, al- 
most snappishly. ‘1 was atraid you would be dull 
here, shut up with me, but here is something to en- 
liven us. Mrs. Hastings writes me word that her 
husband is ill, down at Sheliton Manor, in the full 
London seasou, with parliament sitting, and a great 
deal of public business left undone. However, he 
has got the gout, and must stay where he is, and 








his family have been obliged fo join him. It seems 
cruel tu tear Miss Flora away from all her London 








triumphs; but Mrs. Hastings seems to consider 
there is no chance of their being able to get back to 
town before the end of the session. They arrived 
last evening, and one of the grooms from the Manor 
came on horseback with this note half an hour ago. 
Ishould have been glad to have my neighbors near 
me again, only that they generally manage to fill 
their houses with tiresome company—young.: ladies 
of the modern school of manners, and young gentle- 
men to match, to whom I cannot talk, and who come 
to St. Pagans and stare at me asil I were a fussil.” 

*Tdo hope my brother will come. I am sure he 
will, now that Flora Hastings is to be here. I shall 
be so glad to see him months before I expected to clo 
80;” said Ruth, with a sudden brightness in her 
large eyes. She had been now a fortnight at the 
abbey, and her only brother had not only not come 
down to see her, but in his letters, which were fre- 
quent, if short, he ha not hinted at any intention of 
doing so—and yet Shellton is within a short railway 
journey of the great city. William Morgan was a 
good brother, as brothers go. It would perhaps 
have been hardly reasonable to expect him fully to 
reciprocate, or even to understand, the depth of his 
invalid sister’s excessive love for him. He was fond 
of her, certainly, very fond, and had a sincere pity 
for her afflicted state. If there had been in Europe 
any marvellous elixir, too costly for common purses 
to compass its purchase, and bythe aid of. which 
Ruth could have been cured of her bent spine and 
failing health, at the price of, say a hundred thou- 
sand poun s; William Morgan would cheerfully have 
signed his name to a check for that amount. If she 
could have eaten gold, as the saying is, or had cared 
tosip molten pearls, like Cleopatra, her brother would 
not have grudged her those luxuries. He had once 
taken her to Malaga for the winter; though the time 
hung so heavily on his hands there, that be had 
never since been courageous enough to essay a sim- 
ilar act of self-sacrifice. It was not his fault that she 
was not in the habit of passing the cold season of fogs 
and east winds at Mentone, or Algiers, or Cannes or 
Cairo, or at any of the modern Bethesdas most in 
fashion, with some penniless old widow of rank for a 
chaperon, with her maids, and carriage, and courier, 
and as thick a volume of circular-notes as ever glad- 
dened the eyes of woman. 

But Mr. Morgan quite forgot how very precious 
was the sight of the only face she loved on earth in 
the eyes of his suffering sister, and he made no pro- 
position of running down to the lone old abbey on 
the cliff, previous to the unexpected transterence of 
tne Hastings family from London to the seaside. He 
had an excuse, to be sure, fur that pre-occupation of 
his thoughts which made him often negligent to 
Ruth, though never unkind; he was in love, had 
made his offer, and had been accepted. Flora Has- 
tings, whom those competent authorities, the Eleu- 
sinians, had pronounced the belle of the current 
season, had promised to be his wife. She was one of 
the lovéliest young women in England, and perhaps 
one of the best, graceful, high-bred, and accomplish- 
ed, with the sweetness of temper without which the 
rarest gitts of mind and body are often but as sour 
grapes and Dead-sea apples. Flora Hastings was 
quite young. It was but her second season in the 
high-pressure London lite, and it was truly said that 
she was twice as beautiful as she had been when she 
was first presented at court the year before. She 
had no money, certainly, Belgravia said, eight or ten 
thousand pounds at most; fur Mr. Hastiugs woukl 
leave nothing away from his son, and the fortune of 
Fiora’s mother would for the most part pass away at 
her death. But “William Morgan did not want 
money. Beauty, and tenderness, and grace—Miss 
Hastings was well dowered with these, and she could 
bring him, too, the mystic prestige of aristocratic 
connection, that all bis father’s over-brimming 
wealth had not yet availed to buy, or to render un- 
necessary. He was an ambitious man, in one sense 
of the word; and though he was really in love, he 
was not insensible to the wogluly advantages of the 
match. It would give him the one thin® without 
which his vast fortune was but as Aladdin’s palace 
without the rvc’s egg and the twenty-fourth 
window. 

The father of the belle, or of, at any rate, one of 
the reigning belles, and that the best esteemed, of 
the London season, was a type of a small but very 
important body of Englishmen. The Right Hon- 
orable Robert Drummond Eliot Hastings had been 
in parliament ever since the termination of his legal 
period of infancy, and in office, at short intervals, 
nearly aslong. He claimed coysinship with most of 
what are called, rather too sweepingly, perhaps, the 
governing families of England; and the governing 
families had been so good as to allow the claim, and 
to give a practical illustration in the speedy pro- 
motion of their kinsman of the proverb that declares 
blood to be thicker than water. Mr. Hastings was 
no orator, but he was listened to with that respect 
which the House always shows for a good man of 
business. He was seldom spoken of in the news- 
papers, but rarely, if ever, without’ such a modicum 
of cold praise as suited his solid if not showy quali- 
ties. He was laborious, punctilious, and clear-head- 
ed, would have made an excellent clerk, and was a 
good working minister. He held high office, presiding 
over one of these departments that de#] with tacts 
aud figures and dry tabulated statements; needful, 
no doubt, but the details of which are caviare to the 
general public. He had a moderate patrimony, had 
married a rich wife, who was related to the house of 
Carnac, had saved money, and had purchased the 


| manor of Shellton-on-Sea, with a good house of the 


gray masonry and peaked gables of 1620, and seven 





| much. 





or eight hundred acres of barren land. Thither he 
was accustomed to repair sometimes, having a ro- 
bust faith that the sea was the true Medea's caldron 
for the conversion of oki people into young ones; 
and here the gout had surprised him, and chained 
him captive, let Downing street chate never 80 


To Lady Harriet Ashe, locum tenens of the abbey 
of St. Pagaus. this illness of ber pri:.cipal neighbr 
was a great event. Few tolks really like seclusion ; 
and although Lady Harriet railed agiinst the vel- 
low-whiskered puppies who were plentiful at Shell- 
ton Manor in the twe or three months ot flue weather 
that followed the prorog: of parli t, she was 
secretly more pleased than she dared to own, that 
her hermitage shouki be so often invaded. It is bet- 
ter to be siared atas a fossil old mai’, or as St. Man- 
dinga once morem the flesh, or in any other capa- 
city. than to rust unseen by human eye; and if Lady 
Harriet did not acknowledge this truth in theory, 
she owned it in practice. There were no grounds for 
apprehensicn about the ailment of her friend, or 
sather the husband of her triend—the gout does not 
kill, save on very rare and special occasions, The 
Right Honorable Robert was likely to draw his 
stipend aud discharge his duties for many a year yet 
to come. 

But Lady Harriet and her guest were, both of 
them, surprised, and a little startled withal, when, 
in the course of a long, warm afternoon, when the 
sea lay like a sheet of gilded glass, and the hum of 
a bewildered bee knocking its honest head against 
the window-pane was the only sound audible, the 
butler came in with creaking tread to announce 
“My Lord.” Old Hicks himself was quite excited— 
his lord—who, after all, was the master who paid his 
wages, and whose noble father and brother he ha: 
served—came so seldom. Since the house had been 
his, nay, since young Guy Carnac, his nephew, had 
been laid in his little coffin, Lord Ulswater’s viri s 
had been rare as those of angels. 

How noble, and fair, and trank he looked, as he 
came in now, with a pleasant smile on his bright 
face, and bent to kiss Lady Harriet’s furrowed bro, 
as was his wont whena boy. ‘* You wont refuse me 
house-room for a few days,” he said—‘ will you, 
aunt? I hardly like to break into your castle with- 
out due notice, but I trust that you and Miss Morgan 
will forgive my rude intrusion here. Nonsense— 
St. Pagans is not mine, you know. It is yours by 
long usage, and I only want a corner of it, and will 
not be troublesome. Miss Morgan, I had the plea- 
sure of your brother’s company on the journey down. 
He is at Shellton, at the Regent Hotel. I dare say 
we sball see him to-morrow. You will excuse my 
saying that I like him immensely. He and I hada 
long chat coming down.” 

And before the evening closed, Lady Harriet found 
an opportunity of saying in her young friend’s ear 
what a good dear fellow was Jobn, the best ot 
nephews, who had come down to a house he evi- 
dently did not 1il®, in the full London season, to see 
his old aunt. “ For why else should he have come, 
my dear?” said the okl lady, triumphantly. Why, 
indeed? ° 





CHAPTER VIII. 
AN INOPPORTUNE VISIT. 


LADY HARRIET was in a flutter of delighted aston- 
ishment at her nephew’s unpremeditated visit. She 
insisted on regarding it as a compliment to herself; 
and the good old woman’s heart smote her because, 
in her fundness for Reginald, she had cared little for 
John. The bright boy, whom every one liked, had 
seemed to stand in no need of her affection. The 
noble, high-spirited youth, the man whose career 
was one of lofty promise, found friends everywhere. 
The good grim aunt had been almost jealous of John 
Carnac’s popularity, in which her own favorite, the 
shy and moody heir, had no portion. But she re- 
proached herself for this involuntary injustice. No 
one held the present head of the house in higher 
esteem than did she. That he should leave the glit- 
ter of London and his in parli t, to pass 
days in the dull seclusions of St. Pagans, was merely 
another instance of the unselfishness of disposition 
which was his cbief charm in her eyes. 

In the eyes of Ruth Morgan, Lord Ulswater found 
less favor, though she knew not why. Most men 
liked this man, and nearly all women. But among 
those who felt themselves drawn towards the chiet 
of the Carnac family, Ruth was not numbered. Some 
strange instinct within her was awakened by bis 
presence, and it cried aloud to her to beware; it 
repelled her from him, and made her shrink and 
draw back, afraid, with an unreasoning fear. Some 
of us have felt amd marvelled at this thrill of irration- 
al antipathy, this innate distrust of some fellow- 
creatures wuom the world combines to honor, even 
as it lavished its brightest smiles upon John, Baron 
Ulswater. She was not one of those who are willing- 











ly unjust, this poor ailing girl, to whom life was so 
arid and so brief. She blamed herself, in that she 


disliked Lord Ulswater, whom she hau seldum seen, | 4 


and of whom she had heard nothing but good; but 
she reluctantly admitted to herself her own dislike to 
him. She had resisted it, but the dark fiend of form- 
less Suspicion would not be exorcised. She, in the 
innocence of a pure heart and a blameless life, knew 
not that the dark tiend sometimes deserves to be held 
as a saving angel, as Ithuriel’s self, poised high on 
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falcon wings, with heavenly spear outstretched to-, NN 


wards the fuir surface that covers hidden guilt. 
It wes not Ruth’s fault if she shrank away from 
the glance of Lord Ulswater’s eye, or the touch of 
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mansion, Ruth Morgan had begun to tell herself tha: 
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that was not generous and kind, 


any affectation such as this, Lord Ulswater was tree. 
It seemed as if his genial nature followed its natura 


of the motives and actions of those arvund him. 


and almost hate, the gallant gentleman before her. 


inmates of the abbey. 


the gouty statesman lay a prisoner; and William 
Morgan, Esquire, of Plas Vawr and Bettwys Vychan, 
in Wales, of Stoneham and Nettlington Halls, in 
the counties of Statfurd ard Northampton respec- 
tively, and of Cramlingham in the county of Hants, 
did not appear in any very violent hurry to visit his 
sick sister at St. Pagans. Yet Ruth telt sure that he 
would come. 
wheels upon the flinty down-road, some moments 
before the sound was audible to her companions; 
and then came the shrill clang of the bell at the 
lodge- gate, where once the al of the tery 
had dealt out a daily dole of tood and siiver-pennies 
to a ragged army of beggars. Bat it was not Mr. 
Morgan who was announced, ‘There was some dis- 
appointment on Ruth’s pale face, and the light taded 
from her eager eyes, as the butler came in to say that 
the caller was “ Dr. Marsh, of Sheilton-on-Sea, who 
wished very much to see my lord.” 
“Mr. Marsh, from Shellton? What can the man 
want?” said Lady Harriet, unthinkingly; aud then 
catching a glimpse of her nephew's countenance, 
could not help exclaiming, “What is the matter, 
dear? Are you ill?” 
“11?—not 1!” answered the object of her solici- 
tude, turning away with an impatient gesture. There 
was nothing remarkable in the words themselves, 
but there are some accents of the voice which con- 
vert the most commonplace remark into something 
like a curse, Lord Ulswater had said nothing at 
which the most sensitive had aright to take um- 
brage, but the savage tone spoke for itself; and be- 
sides, both Lady Harriet and Ruth, ay, aud, the old 
serving-man as well, had seen that sudden, ghastly 
whiteness spread over the young lord’s comely tace— 
not the pallor of vulgar fear, but a stony horror that 
might have become one whose fated gaze had fallen 
on Medusa’s dreadful beauty, glaring from the shield 
ofdoom. No, the words were nothing, but the voice 
in which they were spoken was terrible. There was 
a pause, long and unpleasant, but no one cared to 
break the awk ward silence. 

Very slowly, and after a delay that wa» probably 
magnified by the imagination of the two women, 
Lord Ulswater turned from the window, and tronted 
them. He was pale still, but the look of haygard 
misery and hopeless despair that bis voble face had 
worn a little while beture had passed away; there 
was the old sunny light in his frayk eyes, and he 
smiled, though with an effort that he touk vo trouble 
to dissemble. “1 was rude,” be said, with the grace 
that was natural to him; “I beg your pardon. A 

sharp pain-—I sometimes fevl it now—made me faint 
and giddy fur the moment, and 1 am always cross 
when in pain, as you remember, aunt, | dare ray. 

Perhaps Mr. Marsh may do me good—he is clever, 

and I thiuk he understands my constitution better 

than London doctors can do.” Quite unaffectedly he 

spoke, and while he uttered the first sentence he kept 

his hand to his left side, as if the pang that had un- 

nerved him had not yet ceased. No more than this 

Was wanted to make Lady Harriet rise from her 

reat, overflowing with sympathy, and suggest various 

Cordials and essences, lamenting the prevalence, 

now-a-days, of heart-complaints as compared with 

the period of her own far- ff youth, ‘But you 

write, and read, and think « great deal more than we 





She had been, at first, well th 
disposed to like him, but that was because he was yo 
dear old Harriet’s nephew, and before they had met | 
face to face. She did not like him, and she was an- | wa 

ecy with herself for the prejudice which she could | M. 


part of his aunt's guest, but at any rate he did not 


lowing Lord Ulswater’s arrival at his own neglected 


she had judged him ill, She had never seen him 
before, save in London, and he had never addressed 


now that they two were thrown together in the lone 
country-house upon the cliff, she could not but note 
that no word ever fell from Lord Uiswater’s lips 
Men of such ac- 
knowledged parts as his, as Ruth knew well, were 
often apt to be cynical in speech, it not in deed, From 


bent in taking the broader and more indulgent view 
He 
was very kiud and patient, too, listening to Lady 
Harriet’s rather discursive talk without any sign of 
weariness. And as Ruth, from hersota in the Tapes- 
try Room, watched him leaning on his elbow in the 
open window overlooking the gold and purple of the 
summer sea, she could not explain to herself by what 
1 rodigy of unreason she could have learned to dread, 


The morning had gone by, and the hands of the 
clock were traversing the dial-plate towards the din- 
ner-hour, but no communication had taken place 
between the new comers at Shellton-on-Sea and the 
Lord Ulswater had shown no 
intention of making his way across the downs on that 
‘lay, either to the watering-place or the manor where 
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manner by degrees overcame her aver- , 
sion to him. Very few, indeed, were those who could 
rewain long in the company of dobn Carnac, from 
the days of his childhood up to these latter times, 
without experiencing, in a yteater or less degree, 
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or eight hundred acres of barren land. Thither he 
was accustomed to repair sometimes, having a ro- 
bust faith that the sea wae the true Medea’s caldron 
for the conversion of old people into young ones; 
and here the gout bad surprised him, and chained 
| him captive, let Downing street chafe never 80 
| much. 
To Lady Harriet Ashe, locum tenens of the abbey 
of St. Pagans, this illness of ber pri:cipal neighbi r 
| was a great event. Few tulks really like seclusion ; 
and although Lady Harriet railed against the yel- 
low-whiskered puppies who were plentiful at Shell- 
| ton Manor in the two or three months ot tine weather j 
| that foll d the prorogation of parliament, she was ; 
secretly more pleased than she dared to own, that } 
| her hermitage shoukd be so often invaded. It is bet- 
. | ter to be stared atas # fossil old mai’, or as St. Mun- 
| 
| 














| dinga once more in the flesh, or in any other capa- 

| city, than to rust unseen by human eye; and if Lady 

. | Harriet did not acknowledge this truth in theory, 

, she owned it in practice. There were no grounds for 

’ \ ..| apprehension about the ailment of her friend, or 
) : ’ | yather the husband of her friend—the gout does not 
' .,.« kill, save on very rare and special occasions, The 
n Right Hon»rable Robert was likely to draw his 
yi _ stipend aud discharge his duties for many @ year yet 

1 ; to come. 

‘ ‘ But Lady Harriet and her guest were, both of 
1 ‘ them, surprised, and a little startled withal, when, 
ria in the course of a long, warm afternoon, when the 
1, sea lay like a sheet of gilded glass, and the hum of 
a bewildered bee knocking its honest head against 

’ the window-pane was the only sound audible, the 
| butler came in with creaking tread to announce 
' ! “My Lord.” Old Hicks himself was quite excite1— 
: ‘ his lord—who, after all, was the master who paid his 
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Lord Ulswater’s hand. She bed'been, at first, well 
dear old Harriet’s nephew, and before they had met 
fave to face. She did not like him, and she was an- 
gty with herself for the prejudice which she could 
not conquer. 

Tae owner of St. Pagans mayor may not have been 
aware of this repugnance towards himself on the 
part of his aunt's guest, but at any rate he did not 
resent it. Gentle and courteous to all women, he 
was especially considerate to ailing Ruth, and the 
charm of his manner by degrees overcame her aver- 
sion to him. Very few, indeed, were those who could 
rewain long in the company of John Carnac, from 
the days of his childhood up to these latter times, 
without experiencing, in a yreater or less degree, 
the strange power to please that seems a birthright 
of certain natures. By the middle of the day fol- 
lowing Lord Ulswater’s arrival at his own neglected 
mausion, Ruth Morgan had begun to tell herself that 
she had judged him ill, She had never seen him 
before, save in London, and he had never addressed 
to her more then a very few words at a time; but 
now that they two were thrown together in the lone 
country-house upon the cliff, she could not but note 
that no word ever fell from Lord Uiswater’s lips 
that was not generous and kind. Men of such ac- 
knowledged parts as his, as Ruth knew well, were 
often apt to be cynicalin speech, it not in deed. From 
any affectation such as this, Lord Ulswater was tree. 
It seemed as if his genial nature followed its natural 
bent in taking the broader and more indulgent view 
of the motives and actions of those arvund him. He 
was very kiud and patient, too, listening to Lady 
Harriet’s rathec discursive talk withuut any sign of 
weariness. Andas Ruth, from hersotsin the Tapes- 
try Room, watched him leaning on his elbow in the 
open window overlooking the gold and purple of the 
summer sea, she could not explain to herself by what 
\ rodigy of unreason she could have learned to dread, 
and almost hate, the gallant gentleman before her. 

The morning had gone by, and the hands of the 
clock were traversing the dial-plate towards the din- 
ner-hour, but no communication had taken place 


Vas wages, and whose noble father and brother he bal 
hrs rm) served—came so seldom. Since the house had been 
n , lis, nay, since young Gay Carnac, his nephew, had 
ee been laid in his little coffin, Lord Ulswater’s visi s 
het had been rare as those of angels. 
0 bigest How noble, and fair, and frank he looked, as he 
g ‘ came in now, with a pleasant smile on his bright 
oO) \ ‘ace, and bent to kiss Lady Harriet’s furrowed bro, 
Bt the ste . ., a8 was his wont when a boy. ‘ You wont refuse me 
1 ete house-room for a few days,” he said—‘‘will you, 
a! vunt? L hardly like to break into your castle with- 
m ae .. , out due notice, but I trust that you and Miss Morgan 
ati: ' . will forgive my rude intrusion here. Nonsense— 
hi ‘ ' st. Pagans is not mine, you know. It is yours by 
cr bovvee _ong usage, and I only want a corner of it, and will 
z \ 10t be troublesome. Miss Morgan, I had the plea- 
m: ' ‘ -ure of your brother’s company on the journey down. 
1 a ’ fe is at Shellton, at the Regent Hotel. I dare say 
NaS | cere ., ve sball see him to-morrow. You will excuse my 
‘ ., saying that I like him immensely. He and [I hada 
7 eee ong chat coming down.” 
» mi i And before the evening closed, Lady Harriet found 
am ’ n opportunity of saying in her young friend’s ear 
Pitre: ' 1 shat a good dear fellow was John, the best of 
B@eum ia ‘ u.ephews, whd had come down to a house he evi- 
wa: vat ently did not Hk®, in the full London season, to see 
the « isola aunt. “For why else should he have come, 
kK On a ' ay dear?” said the old lady, triumphantly. Why, 
Bivew 6 . ‘ deed ? ® 
gt se 
ovale CHAPTER VIIL. 
=* AN INOPPORTUNE VISIT. 
= .o a LADY HARRIET was in a flutter of delighted aston- 
tide « ! 4 iment at her nephew’s unpremeditated visit. She 
iplee ’ \ sisted on regarding it as a compliment to herself; 
i, We ot ' .ad the good old woman’s heart smote her because, 
z Ge , her fondness for Reginald, she had cared little for 
antir - ‘ohn. The bright boy, whom every one liked, bad 
kere i ! emed to stand in no need of her affection. The 
hh hae ’ ‘ble, high-spirited youth, the man whose career 
wn in as one of lofty promise, found friends everywhere. 
t aur ' 1e good grim aunt had been almost jealous of John 
'V, the arnac’s popularity, in which her own favorite, the 
mnehoi~ 1 \y and moody heir, had no portion. But she re- 
“an w! oached herself for this involuntary injustice. No 
hom : e held the present head of the house in higher J 
d th eem than did she. That he should leave the glit- 


aay | \ + of London and his successes in parliament, to pass 








poke: ys in the dull seclusions of St. Pagans, was merely 
Denn « ‘other instance of the unselfishness of disposition 
won: ,ich was his chief charm in her eyes. 
» to li in the eyes of Ruth Morgan, Lord Ulswater found 
leve 1 3 favor, though she knew not why. Most men 
good ed this man, and nearly all women. But among 
ve the ose who felt themselves drawn towards the chict 
m-Ber 6 «1 t che Carnac family, Ruth was not numbered. Some 
doing .ange instinct within her was awakened by bis 
and \ sence, and it cried aloud to her to beware; it 
d fell elled her from him, and made her shrink and 
Dr. D iw back, afraid, with an unreasoning fear. Some 
woney us have felt amd marvelled at this thrill of irration- 
e Koy. antipathy, this innate distrust of some fellow- 
ACCOU, tures whom the world combines to honor, even 
im She it lavished its brightest smiles upon John, Baron 
ace g swater. She was not one of those who are willing- 
» welder: , unjust, this poor ailing girl, to whom lite was so 
hter, « and so brief. Ste blamed herself, in that she 
t Non iked Lord Ulswater, whom she hau. seldum seen, | 
& Boo tof whom she had heard nothing but good; but 
e ducts reluctantly admitted to herself her own dislike to 
pre to \. She had resisted it, but the dark fiend of form- 
per; . Suspicion would not be exorcised. She, in the 
veryb cence of a pure heart and # blameless life, knew 
temel. that the dark tiend sometimes deserves to be held 
bly, ter: saving angel, as Ithuriel’s self, poised high on 
saw h ‘on wings, with heavenly spear outstretched to-, 
oud ga! Is the fuir surface that covers hidden guilt. 
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between the new comers at Shellton-on-Sea and the 
inmates of the abbey. Lord Ulswater had shown no 
intention of making his way across the downs on that 
lay, either to the watering-place or the manor where 
the gouty statesman lay a prisoner; and William 
Morgan, Esquire, of Plas Vawr and Bettwys Vychan, 
in Wales, of Stoneham and Nettlington Halls, in 
the counties of Statfurd and Northampton respec- 
tively, and of Cramlingham in the county of Hants, 
did not appear in any very violent hurry to visit his 
sick sister at St. Pagans. Yet Ruth felt sure that he 
would come. Her quick ear caught the roll of 
wheels upon the flinty down-road, some moments 
before the sound was audible to her panions; 
and then came the sbrill clang of the bell at the 
lodge-gate, where once the al of the tery 
had dealt out a daily dole of food and sitver-pennies 
tow ragged army of beggars. Bat it was not Mr. 
Morgan who was announced. There was some dis- 
appointment on Ruth’s pale face, and the light taded 
from her eager eyes, as the butler came in to say that 
the caller was ‘“‘ Dr. Marsh, of Sheilton-on-Sea, who 
wished very much to see my lord.” 

**Mr. Marsh, from Shellton? What can the man 
want?” said Lady Harriet, unthinkingly; and then 
catching a glimpse of her nephew's countenance, 
could not help exclaiming, ‘‘What is the matter, 
dear? Are you ill?” 

“11?—not I!” answered the object of her solici- 
tude, turning away with an impatient gesture. There 
was nothing remarkable in the words themselves, 
but there are some accents of the voice which con- 
vert the most commonplace remark into something 
like a curse. Lord Ulswater had said nothing at 
which the most sensitive had aright to take um- 
brage, but the savage tone spoke fur itself; and be- 
sides, both Lady Harrict and Ruth, ay, aud, the old 
serving-mau as well, had seen that sudden, ghastly 
whiteness spread over the young lord’s comely tace— 
not the pallor of vulgar fear, but a stony horror that 
might have become one whose fated gaze had fallen 
on Medusa’s dreadful beauty, glaring from the shield 
ofdoom. No, the words were nothing, but the voice 
in which they were spoken was terrible. There was 
a pause, long and unpleasant, but no one cared to 
break the awkward silence. 

Very slowly, and after a delay that was probably 
magnified by the imagination of the two women, 
Lord Ulswater turned trom the window, and tronted 
them. He was pale still, but the look of haggard 
misery and hopeless despair that his noble face had 
worn a little while befture had passed away; there 
was the old sunny light in his frayk eyes, and he 
smiled, though with an effort that he touk no trouble 
to dissemble. ‘1 was rude,” he said, with the grace 
that was natural to him; “I beg your pardun. A 
sharp pain-—1 sometimes feel it now—maide me faiut 














and giddy fur the moment, andI am always cross 
when in pain, as you remember, aunt, I dare say. 
Perhaps Mr. Marsh may do me good—he is clever, 
and I thiuk he understands my constitution better 
than London doctors can do.”? Quite unaffectedly he 
spoke, and while he uttered the tirst sentence he kept 
his hand to his left side, as if the pang that had un- 
nerved him had not yet ceased. No more than this 
Was wanted to make Lady Harriet rise from her 
seat, overflowing with sympathy, and suggest various 
cordials and essences, lamenting the prevalence, 
now-a-days, of heart-complaints as compared with 
the period of her own far- ff youth. ‘But you 
write, and read, and think « great deal more than we 


your great doings in the house—” 
‘‘But Iam well now, quite well,” said Lord Uls- 
water, resolutely. ‘Tell her not to pity me, Miss 
Morgan, for I should bea miserable impostor if I 
gave myself the airs of an invalid. Iam as strong as 
Samson, I believe. London and late hours would 
have tried him pretty sharply, but you will not see 
the last of mejust yet. Hicks, where is the doctor?” 
“Tower Room, my lord,” said the butler, prompt- 
ly. ‘* Would your lordship prefer—” ~ 
“No; the Tower Room will do as well as another,” 
said his master, with his usual easy indifference of 
manner; and smiling, he left the two ladies together, 
and strode along the vaulted passage, Hicks trotting 
on briskly in front, like an elderly raven. The es- 
tablishment of St. Pagans was not one of those 
grandiose households where there are house-stewards 
and majordomos and grooms of the chambers. The 
revenues of the Carnacs were not considerable, for 
their rank at least, thongh they were far above the 
average rent-roll of an untitled country gentleman. 
Lady Harriet was not fond of display, and if she had 
been ostentatious in her tastes, she would have 
scrupled to gratify them at ber nephew’s charges. 
Hicks grumbled a little when in his old age his com- 
mand of honseholl retainers was pared and clipped; 
but he bad two men in livery under his’ orders still, 
and with these he had made as brave a show as 
might be, to receive the medical guest. Few. of the 
Sheliton people, except Mrs. Marjory, the vicar’s 
wife, had the privilege of exchanging calls with 
Lay Harriet; and the veteran butler was not above 
dazzling the eves of Mr. March, surgeon. and doctor 
by brevet of common parlance, by exhibiting the 
coroneted buttons of Charles and Thomas in the en- 
trance-hall. 
Whether the splendor of the footmen had produced 
the desired effect, or whether Mr. Marsh had some- 
thing on his mind, it was certain that he looked 
nervous and uneasy as Hicks respectfully closed the 
door of the apartment and left him in presence of 
Lord Ulswater. He came forward, smirked and 
bowed, and then bowed again, and bit his lip, and 
murmured some feeble commonplace about a disin- 
clination to intrude. Then he took the chair to 
which Lord Ulswater motioned him, and cast a quick 
glance, almost a glance of suspicion, around him, 
The Tower Room was remote from the apartments 
commonly used by the family, and it is probable that 
the butler’s only motive in conducting the visitor so 
far was a desire to show him the extent of the man- 
sion. It was, with the exception of the porch, the 
most ancient portion of the original structure, and 
in it, according to tradition, the monks had been ac- 
customed to place their charters and church-plate, 
their treasure-chest and other valuables, as in the 
most secure spot, whether against tire or thieves, 
The walls, of solid masonry, were enormously thick, 
and the ceiling was low, and studded with beams of 
black oak, ungainly, but strong enough to defy de- 
cay. There were four windows, which had once 
been grated with iron, but these obstacles to day- 
light and burglars had been removed. Indeed, the 
Tower Chamber stood so close to the terraced face of 
the cliff, that no robber unprovided with wingscould 
well have gained access to it from without, and on 
each side a jutting buttress projected over the dizzy 
precipice itself. .The room, which was seldom en- 
tered, was sumptuously furnished after the taste of 
King George the Second’s courtiers, and contained 
a quantity of China monsters, tall Japan jars, In- 
dian screens, French upholstery, and Dutch pictures, 
which had no doubt cost Augustus, Baron Ulswater, 
known in family history as the Wild Lord, a very 
great sum of money. With all this incongruous 
finery, the old Tower Room had but a dark and 
melancholy aspect, even on that summer’s day. _ 
Meanwhile, Lady Harriet, who loved to talk, and 
to whom new themes were scarce, gave her young 
friend the benefit of her ideas regarding the intru- 
der. ‘‘I1 do not like the man,” she said, honestly, 
outspoken asever. “I did not like him, even when 
Dr. Dennis was going about singing the praises of 
the wonderful talented young assistant who had 
come to lighten his hard work for him. Clever? Yes, 
1 believe he is clever. He studied in Germany,. and 
isa good doctor, they tell me. Byt I never could 
forgive the man his ingratitude in setting up at Shell- 
ton-on-Sea, in opposition to his kind old employer, 
and doing all he could to make poor Dennis ridicu- 
lous, and coax away his patients. He is an unprin- 
cipled fellow, I am sure. He was very poor when 
first Dr. Dennis took him into his house. Then he 
got money, no one knows how, and took a fine house 
on the Royal Parade, and set up to practise on his 
own account. There are plenty of things said about 
him in Shellton-on-Sea; not that 1 care about water- 
ing-place gossip and scandal, my dear; but they say 
he is seldom sober now. He married a farmer’s 
daughter, and I believe he leads ber asad life, poor 
thing. None of the best people call him in, but he 
goes a good deal among the poor—be is the work- 
house doctor, I know—and I suspect be has come 
up here to ask John for money to get comforts for 
his pauper patients—Jobn is always good to the poor, 
and everybody knows that. A kinder heart no man 
ever had. When.poor litth Guy died, John felt it 
terribly, terribly, for Reginald’s sake. He said little, 
but | suw how sad he was, dear fellow.” Anti thus 
the good ygarruluus old lady ran on in her nephew’s 
praise. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 








did, dear John,” she said, “and a great deal more 





than is good for you. I was afraid, when I read of 





A MASONIC PRESENTATION.—At a regular meet- 
ing of Amicable Lodge, of Cambridge, held in their 
hall in Masonic Block, last week, P. M. Henry Endi- 
cott was presented with a valuable gold chronometer 
watch and chain, of Waltham manufacture. The 
presentation was made by Brother George H. Folger, 
in bebalf of the Lodge, and was fittingly responded 
to by the recipient. The value of the present is $500, 
and we are glial that Brother Endicott’s services 
were 80 well remembere:l. 


MASONRY IN SANDWICH. 

We are pleased to learn that Masonry is prosper- 
ous on the Cape, and that men of the right standing 
are presenting themselves for initiation in the mys- 
teries of the craft. Below will be found the names 
of recently-elected officers‘of two of the Sandwich 
Lodges: . 

DE Witt CLINTON LODGE.—A. F. Sherman, W. 
M.; C. B. Hall, 8S. W.; C. I. Gibbs, J. W.; W. E. 
Boyden, Treasurer; J. Q. Miller, Secretary; D. F. 
Chessman, S..D.; John Hobson, J. D.; Wm. F. Lap- 
ham, Marshal; John Shields, Tyler. 

MARINE LODGE.—Joshua ©. Robinson, W. M.; 
Thomas H. Lawrence, S. W. ; Silas J. Eldred, J. W.; 
Erasmus Gould, Secretary; Asa S. Toby, Treasurer; 
Watson Shiverick, S. D.; Barzillai C. Cahoon, J. D.; 
George W. Swift, Obed N. Pierce, Stewards; Crocker 
H. Bearse, Marshal; Abiather Crocker, Tyler. 

NUMBER OF MASonIC LoDGES.—There are nine- 
teen Masonic Lodges. in the city of Chicago, Illinois, 
and all in a very prosperous condition. New York 
city contains about one hundred and fifty Lodges, 
besides some half a dozen working on dispensation. 








(Written for our Masonic Department.) 
INCIDENT OF THE LATE WAR. 


errr 
BY EMILIE M. SEAVER. 


Wounded and weary, a drooping form, 

Mid the battles rage and the cannon's storm, 

Forced by his comrades from danger's track, 

Tenderly, gently, they bore him back. 

Back from the ranks he had nobly led, 

They laid him down on the soldier’s bed— 

The cold damp ground, in a sheltered dell, 

Away from the cannon, the shot, and the shell. 

His life-blood-oozed, but he heeded not, 

Mid the battle’s heat and the flying shot; 

His brave young heart was with his men, 

While his drooping form in that sheltered glen 

Was slowly sinking in death's last rest, 

And shadowy phantoms his vision blest— 

Sweet visions of home float through his brain, 

The loved are clasped to his breast again. 

But hark! with a startled, longing glance, 

He hears a fiery steed advance! 

Is it friend or foeman? He sees not now, 

For his hand is laid on his cold, damp brow; 

But a gesture fraught with distress so keen, 

By a Mason's eye was quickly seen, 

And the foeman checked his fiery steed, 

And knelt by the greensward a friend indeed. 

Quickly he stanched the crimson tide, 

While his bosom thrilled with a noble pride; 

By a skillful hand his wounds are dressed— 

Two faithful hearts together are pressed. 

His life is saved! a Mason's hand, 

Though foremost in the foemen's band, 

He clasps, as with the gentlest care, 

He will not leave him wounded there. 

But now his band their leader seek, 

And of their tciumph loudly speak; 

One wringing clasp, one longing look, 

The warrior-foeman quickly took: 

Heaven bless you! to their lips arise; 

God speed you! lurking in their eyes. 

The gallant foe to his saddle springs, 

His faithful steed on flery wings 

Darts like an arrow from the dell; 

While the ringing echo of hoofs now fell 

On the ears of the startled group, who stand 

Before their leader a gallant band. 
CWe owe the writer of the above spirited lines an 
apology for not publishing them before; but they got by 
accident mislaid, and have but just come to light.—Ep. 
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BROTHERLY LOVE. 
Masons are considerably charitable in their deeds, 
if not in their words; yet all Masons do not exercise 
that charity fur each other which thuse outside of 
the craft so confidently expect. Why it is we cannot 
tell, but certainly the Masons of the present day pay 
but little attention to their duties or obligations 
when in company with each other. Instead of kind 
words for an absent brother, we have heard language 
which would be considered harsh, even if addressed 
to some swindling member of society. Brotherly 
love is what we all want, from the Entered Appren- 
tice to the Master Workman; but it is not always ob- 
tained, and yet we think that it might be by pur- 
suing a proper course. Supposing the Masters of 
Lodges should make a point of impressing upon the 
minds of those with whom they come in contact that 





Say less than you think, rafher than think only 
half what you say. 


obligations mean something more than words—that 
triendship and good feeling should be cultivated, and 


that to labor eternally and never be called to re- 
freshment is just the proper course to diminish at- 
tendance, andl make strangers of members of Lodges. 
By such a line of conduct the elder brethren are 
driven Off, and those newly made wonder where the 
sociability of Masons can be found, for it is not seen 
in their Lodges. The Master needs a word of advice as 
well as the Entered Apprentice; but while the latter 
will listen to what is cor. silered beneficial, the former 
falls back on his dignity and position, if advice is 
tendered him. He thinks the world should be wil- 
ling to listen! to his work and admire it, and so forgets 
that humanity is full of suffering. 





Biographical Portfolio. 


(Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.} 
BY JEREMIAH OCLBURN. 


JOHN WARREN, 

A DISTINGUISHED physician and surgeon in the 
American army during the Revolution, was born in 
Roxbury, Massachusetts, July 27th, 1753. He was a 
descendant of Peter Warren, ot Boston, who died in 
1704; he had a scz: Joseph, who died in Roxbury, in 
1729, leaving ason Joseph, also vi Roxbury, who died 
in October. 1775. This jast J seph Warren married 
Mary, daughter of Samuel Stevens, of Roxbury, May 
29, 1740, whose first son, General J.seph Warren, fell 
at the battle of Bunker Hill; the second was Eben- 
ezer, and the third the subject of our sketch. 

He received his early education at the public 
schools of Boston, and entered Harvard College at 
the age of fourteen. He soon discovere:t 4 taste for 
the study of anatomy, and took the lead in the torma- 


tion of an association of students ivr the purpose of 


cultivating it. He graduated at Harvard College, in 
1771, and entered upon the study of menicine with 
his brother, Dr. Joseph Warren, where he continued 
his studies tor two years. In 1773, he commenced 
the practice of his profession in Salem, Mass., where, 


having the confidence of Dr. Holyoke, he was favored 
by him in the acquisition of business, and svon ob- 
tained a most extensive practice. 

On the announcement of the battle of Lexington, 
19th of April, 1775, the Salem reginent marched to 
the scene of action, and Dr. Warren accompanied it 
as surgeon. Both of his brothers were present at the 
battle of the 19th of April. Ou the 17th of June he 
again left Salem, and was present at the battle of 
Bunker Hill. Knowing the intrepidity of his brother 
Joseph, and the anxiety he felt that his countrymen 
should meet the first onset of a Britisti force with 
spirit, he was perfectly aware that he would expose 
his life on every occasion. ‘Travelling on foot, with 
arms in his bands, and lighted on his way by the 
continued gonflagration-of Charlestown, he inquired 
anxiously as he went whether his brother had been 
engaged in the action. Meeting with a sentry posted 
on one of the lines, in his anxiety he attempted to 
pass him, and received a bayonet wound, of which 
he carried the scar through lite. But this did not 
deter him from pr ling. His i was in- 
creased on ascertaining that his brother had been in 
the action—but whether he had escaped with lite or 
not, no one could give him information; and such 
was the confusion and the interruption of communi- 
cation, that three days elapsed before he could be 
certain of the truth of the melancholy report that his 
brother had shed his life-bluod fur the honor and in 
defence of his country. 

Filled with distress and indignation, and excited 
by that ardent zeal which marked his character 
through life, he immediately offered his services as a 
private soldier in the ranks of the defenders of his 
country. His services were, however, required ina 
more useful way ; he received the charge of admini:- 
tering to those who had been wounded in the action 
of the 17th of June; and a few days after, under t! e 
direction of General Washington, whe had just joincd 
the army, he was appointed to the post of hospital 
surgeon. His colleagues in this office were Doctois 
Samuel Adams, son of the patrivt, William Aspii- 
wall, Isaac Foster and Lemuel Hayward. Dr. War- 
ren continued in this station during the siege of Buos- 
ton, and on the evacuation of Boston by the British 
he was one of the’ detachment ordered to take por- 
session of the city. 

In August, 1776, he was wiih the army during the 
engagement on Long Island, in which General Wash- 
ington was defeated by Gener#l Howe, and obliged 
to convey his whole army across the ferry to New 
York. Dr. Warren was present at the battle of 
Trenton, on the 25th of December, 1776, where he 
narrowly escaped falling into the bands of the enemy; 
and at the battle of Princeton, on January 5th, 1777. 
Atter two years’ service in the army, during the 
most dangerous and discouraging part of the Revolu- 
tion, he was, in 1777, appointed superintending sur- 
geon of the military hospitals in Boston, where he 
remained until the close of the war. This honorable 
and important station presented him to the public as 
@ proper candidate for the practice of surgery in Bos- 
ton and vicinity; and he soon attained the rank of 
the most eminent surgical practitioner in New Eng- 
land—a position which he held for forty years. 

Dr. Warren married the daughter of Governor Col- 
lins, of Rhode Island. In 1783, he was appointed 
Professor of Anatomy and Surgery in the Medical 
School at Harvard College. He died on the 4th of 
April, 1815, in the sixty-second year of biz age, at his 
house in School street, where he had resided about 
thirty years. His son, the late Dr. John C. Warren, 
succeeded him as Professor of Anatomy and Surgery. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
VIE ORD. 


BY CATHARINE EARNSHAW. " 


* Out of the bosom of the air, e 
Out of the cloud-folds of her garments shaken, 
Over the woodlands brown and bare, 
Over the harvest flelds forsaken, 
Silent, and soft, and slow, 
Descends the snow. 


“ Even as our cloudy fancies take 
* Suddenly shape in some divine expression, 
Even as the troubled heart doth make 
In the white i 
The troubled sky reveals 
The grief it feels."’ 


. 





I wAs walking slowly across the fields to the house 
of a neighbor—a house where there was to be a festival 
of young folks. I was young then, not quite twenty- 
four, and I looked forward tothe party with some 
expectation of pleasure, though I expected none of 
my especial friends to be there ; for, though possessing 
neither a gay nor versatile temperament, I was not 
diffident, and loved to be in a crowd, as much for the 
sake of watching the various people, as for any other 
pleasure it afforded me. Now, walking across the 
meadow, whose brownness was fast disdppearing un- 
der the soft falling snow, I planned a sleighing excur- 
sion when Edith Vanstone should have returned. 
She should have come back to-day. I had been dis- 
appointed in not finding her at home when I had 
just called to accompany her to this gathering. 

As I thought, I looked impatiently down the road 
that led from the depot, to see if a belated carriage 
might not be bringing her. But no vehicle was in 
sight through the moon-lighted snow. Though the 
sky was cloudy, it was that thin cloud which could 
not effectually 1 the radi of a full moon, 
and the snow seemed coming from some fairy coun- 
try to make this land a home for spirits. 

Unconsciously the time changed my mood, and be- 
fore I had reached the house I would rather have 
strolled home in this night of beauty than gone in to 
share the chatty hilarity of the time. Sume dozen 
young ladies and gentlemen were assembled when I 
entered the parlor of the comfortablé farmhouse. 
Though “ countrified,” and though Tt was a country 
boy, I knew that this was not the rude, utterly un- 

“cultivated society one would have found in almost 
every country town a few years ago. After the first 
greeting, my hostess asked: 

“ Where is Edith? Hasn’t she come home? We 
expected her.” 

“AndTalso. But the last train is in, and she is 
not here.” 

Half the people asked me the same question, with 
polite interest, and Edith really was a favorite in the 
village. 7 ' 

I had been more lonesome than I would acknowl- 
edge, at the two months’ visit of my betrothed to her 
friend in the city, and now that the time was set for 
her return, I was still more impatient. Sitting with 
my back to the door, talking with some one, I was 

i that body had entered who created a 
slight sensation; then my companion said, quickly: 

** Miss Vanstone wished to surprise us; but who is 
that with her? Pray tell me.” 

I turned, eager to see Edith, and rose from my seat 
to greet her as soon as she should be at liberty, but, 
impatient as I had been to be at Edith’s side, even 
then my attention was entirely absorbed by the girl 
who had entered with her, and who was a stranger 
to the company. She looked older than Edith, who 
was nineteen; she was slight, below the medium 
height, and I could not determine how it was that 
her presence was so commanding—why one would 
notice her before he saw people taller, more beautiful 
than she. For she was not beautiful, though her 
hair was perfect—fine, abundant, of that curious 
rust color, that is atonce so dark and so light at 
times. Large eyes, with a sort of mournful pride in 
them, but which, I saw afterwards, could light up 
with intense vivacity; any feeling in them was in- 
tense. Her face was very irregular featured, and yet 
it had more effect than any pretty face I ever saw. 
The lips were not full, but scarlet, burning like fire; 

the chin not very small, and betokening in its con- 
tour a character and firmness in keeping with the 
broad brows and deep eyes—though eyes and brows 
showed more of a rare sweetness than of anything 
else. For the rest she was pale—so pale that her 
glance seemed to send light over her face. 

As 1 stood awaiting the time when I could approach, 
I was unconscious that my glance was fastened upon 
this stranger, rather than upon Edith Vanstone, 
whom I had not seen for so long. As I looked, some 
lines from a curious poem I had been reading came 
into my mind, and I thought that, perhaps, as well 
as words could be, these were a picture of this girl: 








as pale as an evening in autumn—with hair 

Neither black, nor yet brown, but that tinge which the air 
Takes at eve in September, when night lingers lone 
Through a vineyard, from beams of a slow-setting sun. 
Eyes —the wistful gazelle’s; the fine foot ofa fairy; 

And a hand fit a fay's wand to wave—white and airy; 

A voice soft and sweet as a tune that one knows, 
Something in her there was set you thirkiny of those 
Strange backgrounds of Raphael—that hectic and deep 
Bring twilight in which southern suns fall asleep."’ 


When I should hear her voice I was sure it would 
be “soft and sweet as a tune that one knows.” Ihad 
not thought myself a romantic youth, but at sight of 
this girl, some vague, enchanting and bewildering 





. he: 


romance seemed to awaken from along sleep in my 


THs 


her extended hand, I said: 

*‘ Were you planning a delightful surprise for me? | 
or why did you disappoint me to-night?” 

Even then 1 was consctous of an effort to keep my 
eyes from her companion, who stood a little apart 
conversing with Edith’s friend to whom she had just 
been introduced. Without looking, I saw the inter- 
ested air, the gleaming eyes, the small white hands, 
holding her handkerchief; and 1 saw, also, Alfred 
Hunt, the richest man and the lion of the village, 
pressing up to obtain the privilege of speaking with 
her. All this 1 saw while listening to Edith’s reply, 
remarking to myself that she was looking thin and 
worn. 

Is not the surprise ample recompense for the dis- 
appointment?” she asked. 

“Yes; the only recompense that could have had 
any power,” [ replied, seeing Hunt bowing over the 
unknown lady’s hand. ; 

** Well, I started this morning, and should have 
reached here in the last train, only Vie wanted to stop 
at R—, and we thought there was a late train. So 
we came from R—— in a carriage.” 

“Aud have just reached home?” 

* Yes; do you not see we are in our travelling- 
dresses?” : 

“TI confess to not having noticed it. You are very 
tired. I am afraid city life has not been good tor 
you.” 

“O, Tam well.” 

I could not but notice that there was some slight, 
intangible difference im her manner; what it was I 
could not tell. She was very kind and very cordial. 
There was a moment’s silence, and then she said: 
“Tam waiting for you to ask who is the lady I 
brought home with me.” 

“And 1 am waiting to be told,” I responded, now 
letting my eyes openly wander to the group of which 
the stranger was one. 

“Gentlemen are not usually so slow where she is 
concerned,” said Edith; ‘‘ they do not wait to be told. 
For instance—Alfred Hunt.” A 
“Hunt is always rushing forward to greet every 
new face,” I said, displaying a little annoyance, and 
being angry with myself instantly afterward for it. 
Edith saw it, and laughed. ‘ 

“TI fear the effect upon you is more dangerous 
than upon Hunt You are actually indignant with 
him now.” . 

“Who is she?” I asked, ignoring her remark, save 
by a smile of incredulity. 
you have told me?” 

* Yes, she is Vie Ord. Now tell me what you think 
of her, and remember she is my best friend.’’ 

I felt a satirical smile coming to my lips, and [knew 
I was very disagreeable that evening. 

‘Your best friend after the manner of girls?” I 
asked, impertinently. ‘ 

“ Certainly not after the manner of men,” was the | 
too quick response. 

“Pardon me,” I said, with the warmth ofa sudden 
realization of my faults. ‘“ You asked me what I 
thought ofher. Well, Ishouldn’t want to be the man 
who should love her.” 

** Not even if you could marry her?” was the next 
question, and Edith looked keenly at me. 

“ Not even if I could marry her,” I said, with em- 
phasis, and at that instant I believed my own words. 
I was not the least in love with this stranger, but I 
was powerfully interested, and I said, “* But I should 
imagine her capable of awakening very powerful 
feelings.” 

“You talk like the rest of the lost,” Edith said, 
with a tantalizing smile, and some way I was slightly 
piqued by her manner. Of course, man like, I would 
have been better pleased if she showed some signs of 
painful interest when she so swiftly discovered my 
thoughts of Miss Ord. A subdued but visible jealousy 
would have been more gratifying, but that feeling I 
could not discover. 

“I warn you,” she went on. ‘She is called an in- 
corrigible flirt, but she may not appear that to you. 
She does not look now as if such a possibility was in 
her nature, does she?” 

We both looked across the room to where she stood, 
listening with downcast eyes and pale face to the talk 
Hunt was pouring into her ear. She looked simply 
passive, and that expression roused in me a strong 
desire to see the brilliance that must be the gift of 
such a face. She raised her eyes to rep] y—those large 
eyes that held the strangest mingling of light and 
darkness I ever saw—but they were very quiet now. 
As she lifted her eyes, her glance met that of Edith, 
and her whole face broke into a smile of absvlute 
light. 

“‘ Pray go over there and rescue her,” I said to Edith ; 
“do you not see that she is dreadfully bored, and 
appeals to you?” 

* Come with me then.” ‘ 

I was not loth to follow her, and a moment after 
Edith was saying: 

“Mr. Holmes, Miss Ord.” 

I did not touch her hand, as Hunt had done. Sontte- 
how I felt that I did not wish to touch it as a mere 
stranger, so I contented myself with a bow, in which, 
had she but known, she might have read a stronger 
interest than many could have awakened in me. 

“Edith has told you,” she said, “that you have 
me to thank that you were disappointed to-night? It 
is not the best of recommendations, but if 1 had had 
my own way you would not have seen her until to- 
morrow.” “ 

“And have expected her friends to consider that 
the friend she brought was not only excuse but atone- 
ment?” I asked. 





“Is she the friendof whom , 





As Edith turned trom presenting the stranger 
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to our hostess I advanced to her side, and asI took; ‘* Well,” she said, and a laugh danced in her eyes, 


| down the path, looking like a wraith, so thickly fell 


though there was no smile on her lips, “‘ I have never 
considéred myself as an atonement, but it’s rather 
novel, and I like the idea. Yes sir.” 

I felt as if the girl was laughing at me, but I had | 
no retort ready, and she was-serene and demure. [ 
liked too well to have her glance directed toward me 
to quarrel, if it was teasing or even malicious. And 
sho roused the satirical repartee that always slept in 
me, and, curiously and contradictérily, [ felt that I 
could not easily say a sarcastic thing to her. 

Hunt was still waiting near for an opportunity to 
address her again, but I would not yield my place at 
her side, and he was compelled at last to retire. 

Though Edith had told me, I did not believe the 
girlacoquette. Perbaps all men think thus whenin 
the presence of an attractive woman; that, though 
she may play with the interest of others, with them 
she will necessarily be true. 

That evening passed with unwonted rapidity. My 
relation to Edith gave me liberty to be almost con- 
stantly with her, and therefore near Miss Ord, who 
seemed interested in the gathering, but remarkably 
indifferent to the people individually. But with all 
her nonchalance she was very polite, and not every 
one would have discovered the ennui or the fatigue 
that began to afflict her. 

“You rode here, I suppose,’ I said to Edith, as 
the people began to depart; ‘“‘shall I get your car- 
riage?” 

“ We rode, but John has gone back with the car- 
riage, so we shall walk home,” was the reply. 

A few moments after, as the two girls appeared in 
the hall ready wrapped for their walk, I opened the 
outer door and a thick volume of snow fell silently 
over us 

“Shall I not get a carriage?” I asked, looking at 
Edith, who had stepped out into the snow, and was 
huddling her shawl about her with shivering im- 
patience. 

**T will leave Vie to decide that,”’ was her reply. 

* Do not leave me to decide anything about which 
you care,” Vie said. ‘You know I shall like the 
novelty of acountry snow-storm ; but not the less may 
you dislike such a thing.” 

“Ono, it will do me good,” said Edith; “I was 
growing weak and imbecile up in your city home. 
Come, let us do battle with the elements.” 

Did I imagine some bitterness and dissatisfaction in 
her tone, or wasit really there? She started forward 


the flakes about her. 

Miss Ord was drawing a heavy crimson shawl over 
her shoulders, her eyes were gleaming in the semi- 
darkness, and she was saying her adieux to her host- 
ess. Alfred Hunt stood with his hat in his hand, in 
a waiting and eager attitude, for which I would have 
liked to have knocked him down. As Miss Ord turned ; 
he begged leave to take her home in his carriage, it 
was waiting in the stable. 

“You are very kind,” said the silvery tones of 
Miss Ord, ‘* but 1 am going to walk because I prefer 
it.”? 

“Will you allow me to accompany you?” persisted 
the young man. 

Miss Ord raised her eyebrows the slightest percept- 
ible degree, as she replied: 

Indeed, Mr. Hunt, I could not think of troubling 
you to thatdegree. I am going with Miss Vanstone.” 
He said good-by in a disappointed tone, and Miss 
Ord went down the path with me, overtaking Edith, 
who had only plodded on # few steps. 

For the first few rods Miss Ord disdained the aid of 
my arm, and went onward along the road just visi- 
ble to us who walked more sedately. She did not 
seem to toil as we had to do; she skimmed over the 
suow as though she were in league with the spirits of 
air. Soon she came back and quietly took my arm, 
resting her fingers with such light touch there that 
I should not have known she was near, save fur the 
indetinable power inseparable from her presence. 

It was getting hard work, this walking through 
newly-fallen snow, and it was not so quiet a storm 
as it had been at first. A keen northeast wind was 
rising, and sweeping down from the mountains, rush- 
ing through our little valley with a swift bitterness. 
We had a mile and a balf to walk, and I already felt 
strong misgivings as to the comfort of such a journey. 
I felt a strange exhilaration myself. Through the 
thick falling snow, in the sheen of the moon which 
could not be subdued, I saw the white face, the crim- 
son lips, the resplendent eyes of Miss Ord—ielt her 
slightest of touches on my arm, which, in that strug- 
gle to walk, did not grow heavier. We had been 
about balta mile, when I half-paused, and said: 

“Shall we notreturn? You will be exhausted long 
before we reach home.” 

Miss Ord had dropped my arm, and replied: 

* Look not back, Mr. Holmes; I believe we are not 
so helpless as you think us. 1 feel within the very 
spirit of this storm. Let me lead the way.” 

“T already fear that you may vanish in a snow- 
wreath,” I said, striving to detain her, but she sped 
away, and we could see her whitened shawl, her gay 
hood, now snow-covered, moving on in advance of us. 

Apparently, this walk in a snow-storm was very 
commonplace, but to me it contained a subtle, strong 
attraction, which, if I had analyzed it then, I could 
not have reconciled with the fact that Edith Vanstone 
was my betrothed wife. She was very silent; we 

walked on without speaking. My eyes for the mo- 
ment were bent upon the ground, my hat was drawn 
over my eyes, when Edith exclaimed: 

* Where is Vie? I cannot see her; it is some time 
since she was out of sfght, and we ought to have come 








It was true. But some way I did not expect harm 
tocome to her, any more than if she had been in 
truth leagued with the storm. We hurried on, but 


| did not come within sight of her ; after fitteen minutes’ 


keen lookout Edith said, with some anxiety: 

**] think she has fallen, and we have passed by 
her.” ° 

1 started as if she had physically wounded me; the 
mere thought of that tace of enticing splendor lying 
helpless in the snow was like a knife-thrust to me. 
We stood still, and Edith called her name. The wind 
took the sound and whistled it away in indistinctness 
almost before it had left her lips. 

“We could not have heard her had she called to 
us,” said Edith, despairingly. 

The only building on the way was a half-ruined 
barn, and we were near this. I led Edith within its 
shelter, saying: 

“ Stay here and I will find Miss Ord.” Then I went 
back, feeling that I would wander all night rather 
than not find her. Had she, indeed, flown to some 
palace of frost? I could almost believe it. 

As I pulled through the snow | shoyted her name, 
but no sound reached mein reply. Was it a frag- 
ment of her shawl I saw by theway? With violently 
throbbing heart I hurried to the spot, and saw the 
figure I thought so proudly elegant lying in the rvuad, 
one arm flung up over the head, her shaw! loosened, 
her beautiful hair thickly flecked with snow. The 
fuce was pallid and immobile. She could not have 
fainted from exhaustion so quickly, I thought—she 
whose muscles seemed steel, so tine and so strong 1 
thought them. 

l stooped and lifted the slight figure in my arms. 
Her long, fragrant hair fell across my cheek as I did 
so. What power had this girl over me, that her un- 
conscious touch should so electrify me, making me 
false to the woman I had thought I loved? As 1 
raised her in my arms, a faint sobbing breath parted 
her lips, and she opened her eyes to meet my glance. 
At the same instant she uttered a sharp exclamation, 
and I thought she would faintagain. As soon as she 
could speak, she said: 

“I slipped and sprained my ankle, I think. Then 
I fainted and could not call to you.” 


I said, stepping carefully with my burden, that was 
so light it seemed as if it were a child. 

“And you do not lecture me for going alone,” she 
said, heroically subduing any manifestation of the 
pain she felt. 

As she spoke, she clasped my hand to raise herself 
to amore comfortable position. That soft, clinging, 
instantaneous touch thrilled me magnetically, al- 
though the small hand was cold, and the touch not 
acaress. Involuntarily I held the hand for a second 
with the tight clasp of the emotion } felt—I raised it 
to my lips, which were tremulous and burning. Then, 
with a sudden, stinging remembrance, I let it fall, 
and veiled my eyes. 

Miss'Ord sutterel intensely, I knew, but she mace 
no sign of pain. At last I reached the battered barn, 
when Edith anxiously advanced to meet us. As she 
saw us, without asking a word, si spread her cloak 
in the warmest corner, and I put my burden down 
as gently as I could, and Edith drew her friend’s head 
to her lap. I bent down to speak to Miss Ord, who 
replied in sweetest tones, and with a feeling of ex- 
quisite happiness I saw a sligit flush rise to the mar- 
ble whiteness of her face. AsI raised my glance, I 
encountered the searching guze of Edith, and a Lot 
flush mounted to my brow. 

lleft them there, and went home for a carriage, 
but it seemed that the hour I was gone was inter- 
minable; but I finally returned, and carried the wait- 
ing girls home. 

The weeks went by with apparently little of note 
occurring, but I felt that my future could never be 
what a few months before I had tancied. Though I 
guarded myself with rigorous care, for now I had 
awakened to the falseness of my position, I felt that 
Edith saw my heart. One day she said: 

* Frederic, do you mind if I give you back this ring 
of yours?” 

The quietness with which she said it astounded me, 
and in that astonishment I felt the stirring of a new 
pleasure. ‘ 

“ Not if you want to give it back,” I said, with a 
puzzled look at her, for it did not seem to cost her 
much—the saying of those words. 

“Tdo wanttodoit. 1 know you well enough to have 
no doubts about the inclination of your beart; and, 
to contess the truth, 1 want to be released for other 
reasons.”” 

** In that case, let us be free,” I said, and felt the 
smile on her lips did not come from an unhappy 
heart. 

When a young man from the city came down to the 
Vanstone’s I knew that the real love had shown her, 
as it had done me, that it was not love we two felt for 
each other. As soon as I dared, though then with 
fast-beating pulses, I told to Miss Ord a story of such 
passionate love as I had never breathed in the ear of 
Edith, and glorious eyes and crimson lips did not say 
me nay. 





WHAT HE Lost.—A few Sabbaths since a teacher 
of a Sunday school was engage in questioning his 
pupils upon the subjects connected with their previ- 
ous studies of the Bible. At length, turning toa 
young Irish lad, a member of the class, he asked, 
** What did Adam lose by the fall?” Pat for a mo- 
ment was apparently in a brown study; bat at last 
his face brightened, as he interrogatively replied, 








up with her by this.” 


“An was it his hat, sir?” 


“] shall carry you to the shelter Edith has found,” | 
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ANONYMOUS LETTERS, 
The scribbler, who behind a cloak 
Would stab you with a pointless joke, 
A groundless charge, or foolish lie, 
Is scarcely worthy a reply. 
You ‘re tempted with the pen to prick him, 
Because you cannot catch and kick him? 
Pshaw! The poor creature, past a doubt, 
Is one you need not care about; 
¢ For if a sting ‘twould lend his line, 
The paltry sneak his name would sign, 
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weighing 12,830,000 pounds. 


we think it peculiarly objecti 





being an impediment. 


autly declined, 


by thieves, who left the table completely bare, 


bodies of the Christians remain unburied, 


to obtain a parole. 


recently. 


The woman was held for trial in bonds of $3000, 


have been no husbands worth list 
quick retort. 





girls to the Pacific coast to supply the want of temi- 
ninity in that region, he said that they need not 
marry immediately, but could find plenty to do in 


see it.” She says:— Where the little children were 
to come from out of # population of ten tl 1 
men was more than she could imagine; but she 
thought that probably Governor Andrew, being a 
man, might be able to do so.” 


The people of Lenox were astonished and indignant 

_ | at the actiun of the grand jury in not tinding an in- 
dictment against a schoolmistress, who was bound 
over last summer for a brutal assault with sticks and 
@ heavy ruler upon achild three and « half years of 
age, in school, for not spelling the wurd “fox.” The 
assault was so severe that his flesh was swollen, and 
for seven weeks was discolored and qui 
treatment, 








“ According to Milton, Eve kept silent in Eden to 
hear her husband talk,” said & gentleman to a lady 
friend, and then added, in a melancholy tone, ‘Alas! 
there have been no Eves since.”— Because there 


ing to,” was the 


When Governor Andrew sent the Massachusetts 





The largest room in the world under a single ro 
and unbroken by pillarsor other obstructions, is 
St. Petersburg, Russia. It is 650 feet in length, a: 
By daylight it is used for milita: 
displays, and @ battalion can conveniently man@uy 
in it. In the evening it is often converted into av». : 
ba!l-room, when it is warmed by sixteen prodigi.: 
stoves, and twenty thousand wax tapers are requir. 
to light it properly. The roof of this great structu 
is a single arch of iron, the bars on which it res. 


A daughter is almost sure to be right when »! 
endeavors to imitate her mother; but we don't thir 
the mother is equally right when she tries to imita: 
her daughter. Under the following circumstanc 
] ble:—Week bef: 
last the fair daughter of a gentleman who keeps 
lager-beer saloon in Cincinnati eloped with her tat! 
er’s barkeeper, and was married to him, Anoth 
barkeeper was procured, and last week the girl 
mother eloped with him, but didn’t marry him, the: 


Parepa while in New Haven met a little blind gir. 
who is said to have a wonderfully sweet voice an 
musical talent of a high order. Parepa was delighte 
witu the child, and begged of its parents to allow he: 
to accompany her to Europe, and being refused 
oftered to take both mother and child, and defray ai 
expenses. Both these generous dilers were reluct 


A couple in Richmond got marrted, the guerts par 
tuok of substantial retreshments, and while engage: 
in “chasing the golden hours with flying teet,” ou 
most elegant supper, including confectionaries and 
wedding-cake, which had been prepared, was stolen 


The exact number of persons assembled in the 
convent at Arcadium, when it blew up, was 326 men 
250 of whom were fit: to carry arms, and 641 womeu 
and children, 966 persons in all, of whom thirty-three 
men and sixty-one women and children alone sur- 
vived the explosion. The women threw themsel ver 
into the flames with their children, 80 that they 
might not fall into the hands of the Turks. The 


The Pensacola Observer speaka.of a confederate 
soldier who overstayed bis furlough during the war, 
tvok to the woods for fear of being arrested as a de- 
serter, and re-appeared lately, having just heard oj 
the surrender of Lee and Jvbnson, and the close of | 
the war. He was making his way to Fort Barrancas | 
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A case of devilish cruelty was revealed at Chicago | 
A step-mother named Owens has been | 
detected in a long series of abuses towards her step- | 
daughter, a gir] of but seven years of age. She has, 
been burned, scalded, whipped, starved and beaten, | 
and during the recent cold weather she was confined | 
in an outhouse until her little limbs were frozen. 
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An old Scoteh lady had an evening party, where a 
young man was present who was about to leave for 
an appointment in China. As he was exceedingly 
extravagant in his conversation about himself, the.| 
old lady said, when he was leaving, “ Tak’ gude care | 
0’ yoursel’ when ye are away; for mind ye, they eat 
puppies in Chena!” | 
A physician in Gotham sought to recover $500 fur 
alleged medical services. The M. D. testified that he 
attended the defendant in the case one buadred and 
forty-seven times, and rubbed him each time over 
the body with hog’s lard for an hour and «balf. He | 
charged $3 for each attendance, and $75 for the 


medicine. The judge decided that the services and 
the medicine were valueless. 
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It was true. But some way I did not expect harm 
tocome to her, any more than if she had been in 
truth leagued with the storm. We hurried on, but 
did not come within sight of ber ; after fitteen minutes’ 
keen lookout Edith said, with some anxiety: 

“J think she has fallen, and we have passed by 
her.” 

I started as if she had physically wounded me; the 
mere thought of that face of enticing splendor lying 70) 
helpless in the snow was like a knife-thrust to me. 
We stood still, and Edith called her name. The wind 
took the sound and whistled it away in indistinctness ] 
almost before it had left her lips. 

“We could not have heard her had she called to 
us,” said Edith, despairingly. 

The only building on the way was @ half-ruined 
barn, and we were near this. I led Edith within its 
shelter, saying: 

“ Stay here and I will find Miss Ord.” Then I went 
back, feeling that I would wander all night rather 
than not find her. Had she, indeed, flown to some 
palace of frost? I could almost believe it. 

As I pulled through the snow I shoyted her name, 
but no sound reached mein reply. Was it a frag- 
ment of her shawl I saw by theway? With violently 
throbbing heart I hurried to the spot, and saw the 
figure I thought so proudly elegant lying in the road, 
one arm flung up over the head, her shaw! loosened, 
her beautiful hair thickly flecked with snow. The 
face was pallid and immobile. She could not have 
fainted from exhaustion so quickly, I thought—she 
whose muscles seemed steel, so fine and so strong 1 
thought them. 

1 stooped and lifted the slight figure in my arms. 
Her long, fragrant hair fell across my cheek as I did 
so. What power had this girl over me, that her un- 
conscious touch should so electrify me, making me 
false to the woman I had thought I loved? As 1 
raised her in my arms, a faint sobbing breath parted 
her lips, and she opened her eyes to meet my glance. 
At the same instant she uttered a sharp exclamation, 
and I thought she would faint again. As soon as she 
could speak, she said: 

‘“‘I slipped and sprained my ankle, I think. Then 
I fainted and could not call to you.” 

‘J shall carry you to the shelter Edith has found,” | 
I said, stepping carefully with my burden, that was 
so light it seemed as if it were a child. 

“And you do not lecture me for going alone,” sbe 
said, heroically subduing any manifestation of the 
pain she felt. 

As she spoke, she clasped my hand to raise herself 
to a more comfortable position. That soft, climging, 
instantaneous touch thrilled me magnetically, al- 
though the small hand was cold, and the touch not 
acaress. Involuntarily I held the hand for a second 
with the tight clasp of the emotion 1 felt—I raised it 
to my lips, which were tremulous and burning. Then, 

with a sudden, stinging remembrance, I let it fall, 
and veiled my eyes. 3 
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yu?” persisted | saw us, without asking a word, she spread her cloak 
in the warmest corner, and I put my burden down 

as gently as I could, and Edith drew her friend’s head 
toher lap. I bent down to speak to Miss Ord, who 
replied in sweetest tones, and with a feeling of ex- 
quisite happiness I saw a sligit flush rise to the mar- 
ble whiteness of her face. As I raised my glance, I 
encountered the searching guze of Edith, and a hot 
tiush mounted to my brow. 

lleft them there, and went home for a carriage, 
but it seemed that the hour I was gone was inter- 
minable; but J finally returned, and carried the wait- 
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The weeks went by with apparently little of note 
occurring, but I felt that my future could never be 
what a few months before I had fancied. Though I 
guarded myself with rigorous care, for now I had 
awakened to the fal 3 of my position, I felt that 
Edith saw my heart. One day she said: 

“ Frederic, do you mind if I give you back this ring 
of yours?” 

The quietness with which she said it astounded me, 
and in that astonishment I felt the stirring of a new d ) 
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no doubts about the inclination of your heart; and, 
to contess the truth, I want to be released for other 
reasons.” 
‘< In that case, let us be free,” I said, and felt the 
smile on her lips did not come from an unhappy 
heart. 

When a young man from the city came down to the 
Vanstone’s I knew that the real love had shown her, 
as it had done me, that it was not love we two felt for 
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Edith, and glorious eyes and crimson lips did not say 
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WHAT HE Lost.—A few Sabbaths since a teacher 
of a Sunday school was engage’! in questioning his 
pupils upon the subjects connected with their previ- 
ous studies of the Bible. At length, turning toa 
young Irish lad, a member of the class, he asked, 
«“ What did Adam lose by the fall?” Pat for a mo- 
ment was apparently in a brown study; bat at last 
his face brightened, as he interrogatively replied, 
“An was it his hat, sir?” 
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ANONYMOUS LETTERS. 
. The scribbler, who bebind a cloak 

§j Would stab you with a pointless joke, 

“ A groundless charge, or foolish lie, 
MM) Is scarcely worthy a reply. 
You 're tempted with the pen to prick him, 
elt Because you cannot catch and kick him? 

Pshaw! The poor creature, past a doubt, 

y Is one you need not care about; 
4 For if a sting 'twould lend his line, 
V The paltry sneak his name would sign. 
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weighing 12,830,000 pounds. 
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musical talent of a high order. 


autly declined, 


by thieves, who left the table completely bare. 
The exact ber of p asse 
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vived the explosion. 


bodies of the Christians remain unburied. 


to obtain a parole. 


recently. A step-mother named Owens has been 
detected in a long series of abuses towards her step- 
daughter, a girl of but seven years of age. She has 
been burned, scalded, whipped, starved and beaten, 
and during the recent cold weather she was confined 
in an outhouse until her little limbs were frozen. 
The woman was held for trial in bonds of $3000. 


“ According to Milton, Eve kept silent in Eden to 
hear her husband talk,” said a gentleman to a lady 
friend, and then added, in a melancholy tone, “Alas! 
there have been no Eves since.”—** Because there 
have been no husbands worth listening to,” was the 
quick retort. 


When Governor Andrew sent the Massachusetts 
girls to the Pavific coast to supply the want of temi- 
ninity in that region, he said that they need not 
marry immediately, but could find plenty to do in 
teaching the littlechildren. Anna Dickinson “can’t 
see it.” She says:—‘* Where the little children were 
to come from out of a population of ten thousand 
men was more than she could imagine; but she 
thought that probably Governor Andrew, being a 
man, might be able to do so.” 

The people of Lenox were astonished and indignant 
at the action of the grand jury in not finding an in- 
dictment against a schoolmistress, who was bound 
over last summer for a brutal assault with sticks and 
a heavy ruler upon a child three and a half years of 
age, in school, tor not spelling the word “fox.” The 
assault was so severe that his flesh was swollen, and 
for seven weeks was discolored and required medical 
treatment. 

An old Scotch lady had an evening party, where a 
young wan was present who was about to leave for 

an appointment in China. As he was exceedingly 

extravagant in his conversation about himself, the, 
old lady said, when he was leaving, ‘Tak’ gude care 

0’ yoursel’ when ye are away; for mind ye, they eat 

puppies in Chena!” 

A physician in Gotham sought to recover $500 for 

alleged medical services. The M. D. testified that he 


The largest room in the world under a single roof, 
and unbroken by pillarsor other obstructions, is at 
St. Petersburg, Russia. It is 650 feet in length, and 
130 in breadth. By daylight it is used for military 
displays, and a battalion can conveniently manwuvre 
In the evening it is often converted into a vast 
ball-room, when it is warmed by sixteen prodigious 


to light it properly. The roof of this great structure 
is a single arch of iron, the bars on which it rests 


A daughter is almost sure to be right when she 
endeavors to imitate her mother; but we don’t think 
the mother is equally right when she tries to imitate 
her daughter. Under the following circumstances 
we think it peculiarly objectionable:—Week before 
last the fair daughter of a gentleman who keeps a 
lager-beer saloon in Cincinnati eloped with her tath- 
er’s barkeeper, and was married to him. Another 
barkeeper was procured, and last week the girl’s 
mother eloped with him, but didn’t marry him, there 


Parepa while in New Haven met a little biind girl, 
who is said to have a wonderfully sweet voice and 
Parepa was delighted 
with the child, and begged of its parents to allow her 
to accompany her to Europe, and being refused, 
oftered to take both mother and child, and defray all 
expenses. Both these generous offers were reluct- 


A couple in Richmond got marrted, the guests par- 
tvok of substantial retreshments, and whiie engaged 
in “chasing the golden hours with flying feet,” a 
most elegant supper, including confectionaries and 
Jl wedding-cake, which had been prepared, was stolen 


bled in the 


250 of whom were fit- to carry arms, and 641 women 
and children, 966 persons in all, of whom thirty-three 
men and sixty-one women and children alone sur- 
The women threw themselves 
into the flames with their children, so that they 
might not fall into the hands of the Turks. The 


The Pensacola Observer speake.ef a confederate 
soldier who overstayed his furlough during the war, 
tvok to the woods for fear of being arrested as a de- 
serter, and re-appeared lately, having just heard oi 
the surrender ot Lee and Juhnson, and the close of 
the war. He was making his way to Fort Barrancas 


A case of devilish cruelty was revealed at Chicago 


° Much in Wittle. 


In London a new ‘Atlantic cable company is 
forming. 





Thanksgiving by the Odd Fellows. 
Some of our ladies are anxious to serve on the 
school committees, but the legislature wont consent. 
At St. Albans, Vt., butter is selling at twenty and 
thirty-five cents, and dull at that. 
Much suffering exists in the large cities of England 
among the laboring classes. 
Over 7600 bales of cotton arrived in this port in one 
day. It was valued at $1,150,200. 
In two days we had fuur and a half inches of rain, 
causing much damage to tracks and bridges. 
A New York editor has discovered that Clay, Web- 
ster, Jackson and Calhoun were not statesmen. 
The State constables are quite active just now in 
seizing liquor. 
a The senate is making a great mistake in rejecting 
the appointments of soldiers. 

. A second conservatory of music has been establish- 
ed at the Music Hall. 
The legislature has refused to incorporate the Bos- 
ton Yacht Club. 
It is now reasonable to suppose that Indian agents 
will no longer get rich at the expense of the Indians. 
The master mechanics of Boston are taking action 
agzinst strikes uf journeymen. 
The Penobscot has sent us its first fresh salmon of 
the seasun. 
In New York a new stéamer is being built for the 
Bangor and Boston line. 


pickers in Paris, whose total receipts are $120 a day. 
New York las twenty thousand more school chil- 
dren than there are inhabitants in Boston. 
Teachers’ salaries in Dublin range from $80 to $800 
per annum. 
A “matrimonial bureau” has been opened at New 
York. 
One-tenth of the population of New York city is 
employed in night work. 
A returned Californian ia Pittsburg is astonishing 
the natives by his specie payments. 
Philadelphians drew seventeen of the Crosby opera- 
house prizes. 
New York’s internal revenue is thirty-five millions 
of dollars. 
A young man in lowa, after his father’s death, 
married his step-mother. 
Lancaster, Pa., has thieves so mean that they steal 
crape trom the door-knockers. 
A dear little girl of twelve summers in New ‘York 
died for love of an actor. F 
A new ten-cent coin, nickel and copper, is very 
much wanted. 
A colored man was fined one dollar and costs in New_ 
London for ‘‘ groaning like a possum” in meeting. 
In the United States we pay twelve cents each for 
the President’s salary. 
There were 47,468 illegitimate births in England 
last year. 
The Congress Hall hotel, at Saratoga, will be ready 
next summer. 
Fruit-growers say there are no fears for the peach 
crop. 
The Paris Exposition will cost the State of Wiscon- 
sin $10,000. 
Mollie Trussell was pardoned after a month’s im- 
prisonment. The judge was Moilie fied. 
A cemetery near Pittsburg is advertised asa “ beau- 
tiful summer resort.” 
Two of Brigham Young’s daughters are actresses 
at the Salt Lake theatre. 
Austria exports this year 180,000,000 francs’ worth 
of grain. 
‘The peasants of England have not more than three 
hundred words in their vocabulary. 
“ Yostasitasitanne” is the name of the Apaches’ 
supreme being. 
In New Orleans, lately, ‘‘ George Washington” 
was in limbo for robbing a hen-rovost. 

The London papers are discussing what is the 
proper costume of a British soldier. 

The negroes of Georgetown are learning their du- 
ties in view of election day. 

In Mexico every Indian has as many wives as he 
can build huts to keep them in. 

A writer states that cockroaches suffer dreadfully 
from rheums and dyspepsia. 











Marriages. 


In_this city, by Rev. Dr. Stow, Mr. Preston P. Kelly 
and Miss Josephine V. Bailey. 
Ky Rt. Rev. Bishop Fastburn, D.D., Mr. Edward A. 
Ellis and Miss Alice B. Coggeshall. 

By Rev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. William H. Ranson and 
iss E. Emery. 
At South Boston, by Rev. Mr. Clinch, Captain Austin 
Bearse and Miss Lucille Daland. 
At Kenne*unkport, Me., by Rev. Mr. Chace, Mr. Wil- 
liam E. Elliott, of Jamacca "Vlain, and Miss E. J. Grant, 





The 26th of April has been appointed as a day of 


There are two hundred “ professional” cigar ends | ' 


extended than any other journal of its class in New Eng- 
land, and all acknowledge it to be the best 


ever published in this country. Its columns are filled to 
the brim with tales, sketches, adventures, wit, humor, 
poetry, editorials, etc., etc., fresh from the pens of an 
unrivalled corps of contributors, among whom are the 
best STORY-TELLERS of the day. 


copies, $15.00; single number, six cents. 


$6.00. 


TEN CENT NOVELETTES. 


general title. 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


teer of 19776. By Sy_vanus Coss,J 


Louisiana. By Dr. J. H. Ropinson. 


the Ten. By SYLVANUs CoBB, JR 


No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION: or. 
Tory and his League. By Syivanus Coss, 


Prophecy. By Mrs. M. A. DENI3sON 


No 
Msuic Tie. ‘By Mason BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


No 
the Cabin and the Wilderness. By 
Gener. 


Nu. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRIZE. 
Heartin Florence. By LigurENANT MURRA 


No. 9.—THE WOOD WITC Ms or, pid Doub! 
Pilot. By Sytvanvus Coss, Jk 


No. 10,— 
By SYLVANUS CosbB, JR. 


No 

and White Men of Virginia. By Jamus F. 
No. 12.—THE DUCAL CORONET: or thy mat 
and the Usnrper. By SYLvANus Coss, Jr. 


Turns of Furtune’s Wheel. 


By BEN: 
POORE. 


No. 15.— 


Seas. By F. CLinron BARRINGTON. 


Monterey. By Niep BUNTLIN 


No. 17.—THE KING'S eantpmaan or, 
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attended the defendant in the case one hundred and 
forty-seven times, and rubbed him each time over 
the body with hog’s lard for an hour and a half. He | 
charged $3 for each attendance, and $75 for the | 
medicine. The judge decided that the services and 
the medicine were valueless. 
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ALBERT LAIGHTON. ; 
(We clip from the Portsmouth Chronicle the following 
graceful tribute to one of the best of New Hampshire 
poets :) 
' AN ACROSTIC. 
As deftly hidden, ‘neath the willow shade, 
Low laughs the brooklet, in its merry mood,— 
Basks tor a moment, where through arching wood 
Enters the sunlight, then adown the glade 
Rolls forth impetuous to the level plain; 
Toiling betimes, and curbed of its sweet will, 
Long hours unwilling turns the weary mill, 
And chafes, impatient of its galling chain; 
In such seclusion sings no common bard— 
Garbier of rhyme- but one whose silver words 
Hold golden thoughts; whose song, like voice of birds 
Tamed of their freedom, bursting bars w>ich guard, 
Outpours such wealth o'er wondering hill and dell, 
None can but listen to its witching spell. 
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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE BELOVED SON. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


OncE there was a futher who had a very large 
family. They lived in a garden more beautiful than 
I can tell you, with flowers, and fruits, and fountains, 
and books, and arbors cushioned with mosses, on 
which they slept more sweetly and softly than we do 
in our beds. They did not have to work, and they 
never were sick, nor hungry, nor cold, nor too warm, 
nor sad, nor angry, nor afraid. For this father was 
very rich and powerful, and he loved his children so 
much that he could deny them nothing which was 
for their good. 

' But there was one thing which he did not allow 
them to do, « .d he said that if they should do that, 
he would drive them out of the garden, and they 
should no longer be children of his, or see bis face 
again 

Well, fer a while they lived very happily, all good 
and beautiful, sporting, and feasting, and talking 
under the trees. And the father, too, used to come 
and walk under the trees in the afternoon. But by- 
aud-by these chiidren did what they had been for- 
bidden to do. Then there was a great change. 
When one who always speaks the truth makes a 
promise, of course it must be kept; so the wicked 
children were turned out of the garden into a wilder- 
ness. And there they were cold, and sick, and hun- 
gry, aud homesick; and they had to work for every- 
thing they had. Tere was no more lying under a 
tree, and when they felt like eating, reaching up 
thejr hands to break off a peach that was rich and 
melting red te the heart; or, climbing to the nesty. 
top of a great grape-vine, sit and suck the honey- 
sweet grapes from the bunch, without the trouble of 
breaking their stem, or so much as touching them 
with « tinger, 80 near they grew. When they were 
thirsty, they could no more lean towards the foun- 
tain, and catch on their tongues the drops more sweet 
and sparkling than any wine, laughing while they 
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“ He bad never a son like this,” they said, putting 
their heads together. “The fellow is an impostor, 
and deserves to be stoned. Besides, do you hear 
what he wants us to do? Why, i:stead of going 
home in state, like the children ofa rich futher, with 
silken robes, and chains of gold about our necks, and 
beautiful horses to ride on, he wants us to put on 
rough clothes like his, and walk every step of the 
way in @ narrow little path that will onlv let us go 
one abreast, and the thorns scratching our shoulders, 
at that, and catching in our robes it we make them 
too wide. And he wants us to divide all our money, 
and give to these poor hungry and freezing brothers 
and sisters of ours. Did you ever hear such 
nonsense?” 

And then they laughed, and mocked at the mes- 
senger, and told him that he had better be careful, 
or he would get himself into trouble. 

But he never got angry, only looked at them with 
his beautiful eyes full of teurs, and begged them to 
listen to him, and see the things that he could do. 
And he did the most wonderful things, for signs that 
he was the messenger; but they only hated him the 
more, and wanted to get rid of him. They were 
afraid that he would get their money and their power 
away from them. But those who were poor, and 
sick, and in trouble, came to him, and he helped 
them, and they believed in him. 

**O Messenger,” said one, “*my child is at home 
sick, and he will die—my only child! Save him!” 

The Messenger looked at the poor mother, and he 
sighed, thinking how sorrowful she was, and then he 
siniled, and said: 

** Your son is well!” 

And she, running home joyfully, was met by her 
son, coming out the door, looking bright and well. 

* J heard a voice telling me to arise,” he said, * and 
in an instant all my fever left me. O mother, who 
was it? Lamsohappy! Let us go and find him.” 

And so he went about doing good to everybody, 
and telling them about his father atid theirs, and 
trying to coax them to believe and come to him, He 
told them that he loved tiem, and that if they would 
come to him, he would take all their sorrows on him- 
self, and make them happy. He wept, and stretched 
out his hands to them, and told them how angry 
their father would be, if they rejected the one he had 
sent; but they only laughed at him and threatened 
him. 

* We can’t have you talking to people, and making 
such crowas gather,” they said. “it is dangerous. 
You must stop.” 

“ But the father hax sent me to do this, and I must 


obey him,” he answered, looking at them. And his | 


face was go sad and beautiful that it is a wonder they 
Gidn’t want to run to him and kiss him; but they 
didn’t. Tuey only bated him worse. And they were 
angry with him because he didn’t do anything 
against their laws, so that they could punish him. 
But he never did; for he was as harmless as an in- 
fant, and never raised his hand against any one, but 
only loved and pitied everybody. 

One day, feeling very tired, he went and seated 
himself on a bench under some trees, and he was 
talking a little now and then with some men who 





drank. There was no more geutle and p 
slumber from which they waked feeling as though 
they were just newly made, so fresh and joytul were 
they. There was no more meeting each other with 
happy faces, and clasping hands, and kissing joyfully. 
Above all, there was no more the father’s smiling 
face to brighten everything, as sunshine brightens 
the earth. Their bread and their driuk was bitter, 
and full of tears; they looked at each other with fear 
and suspicion, and the father’s face was hidden from 
them. QO, it was very hard! Butthen they deserved 
it for their disobedience. 

Now, all this time their father was thinking of 
them and pitying them, and he used sometiiues to 
speak so that they could hear him, as though one 
should speak to you from bebind a curtain. He told 
them that he would forgive them if they would re- 
pent, and that when they were so much grieved for 
having disobeyed him that they would never do it 
again, he woul send @ messenger to bring them 
back to him, ahd to their home. 

Of course this was gouvd tidings, and some of them 
tried to do the best they could, and waited and longed 
for the promised Messenger. And they sighed and 
wept for his coming; for they were so dreadtully 
h ick that wh they thought of their home, 
the tears would run down their cheeks. Bat some 
of them were not so good, though they pretended to 
be sorry, and the most they cared abvut their father’s 
house was that, as he was rich, they would be rich, 
too, and have gold, and jewels, and nice things to 
eat. But as to being grieved for having been ban- 
ished from their father’s luve, that théy uidn’t care a 
fig about. . 

Well, after having waited along time, by-and-by 
the Messenger came. Bat the people looked on him 
with astonishment when he said he had come from 
the father; for he wus poor, and his dress was very 
common, and he had no gold, nor jewels, nor serv- 
ants, and the people he talked with were not the 
grand ones, but poor people, like himself. Some be- 
lieved in him and loved him, and promised to follow 
him; but others sneered at him, and threatened him 
if he didn’t hold his tongue. 

“You our father’s Messenger!” they said. “It is 
folly, it is blasphemy to say it! He is great and rich, 
and woukd have sent a different messenger from you, 
indeed.” 

“ This is my beloved Son!” they heard a voice say. 

And it was like their father’s voice; but still they 
would not believe. 





had foll thim. Not far off were some children 
playing—for there were grown-up children and little 
children among the members of this family—and 
these little ones looked at the Messenger, and whis- 
pered about him to each other.” 

‘* My mother says he is the beloved Son,” says one. 
“ Hasn’t he beautiful curling hair?” said another. 
“Lthink be is most beautitul,” said another. “I 
wish he would let me touch hiv,” said a fourth. 
And a fifth, a sensitive little fellow, said, while his 
lip trembled, “1 saw a cruel man mocking at him, 
and threatening to strike him.” “ Let us go near 
him,” said anotber, 

Then, as they spoke, the beloved Son turned his 
wonderful bright eyes on them, and smiled; and as 
they slowly and shyly approached him, he heid out 
his band tothem. He seemed to have heard all they 
had been saying, aud to know what they wanted. 

The children ran to him joytully, and hung about 
him, and touched his sefi-flowing hair, and leaned 
on Lis breast. It seemed to them that they had 
never been so happy, and that they wanted nuthing 
else in the world. Besides, they telt strong and well. 
One had a sore finger when be went tw the good 
Messenger, but when he went away, it was healed, 
he didn’t know how. Another had been lame, but 
when he went away, his limp was goue. All were 
helped in some way. 

But when the men about saw the children, they 
tried to drive them away, 

“Gol” they said. ** You trouble him. He is tired 
and sad, and the great men have been mocking him, 
Go away, and jet him rest.” 

But the beloved Son put out his hands and drew 
the children cioser t+ him, and said: 

“Do not send them away! Let them come to me.” 
So sweet was he. Aud he put his hands on their 
heads, and blessed them, that they might be good, 
and some time go back to their father’s house. Then 
he smiled lovingly on them, and sent them to their 
homes. 

The children went away slowly, hand-in-hand, 
leaning against each other, and often looking back; 
and every time they looked buck, the good Messenger 
was looking after them and smiling. His face was so 
lovely that they could scarcely go away; but they 
would not disobey when he had bade them go. They 
did not say a word to each other till they lost sight of 
him, and then they spoke very sottly. They looked 
at each other, and said: 





“*O, how beautiful and bright you look! and you! 
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and you! You look like him!” For you see, meen! 
one who looked at and loved this Messenger, got 

atter « while tu look a little like him, so that by look- 
ing at people, you could tell if they loved bim. 

I could not tell you all the wonderful things he did, 
nor all the wise things he said. A great many of 
them, but not nearly all, are written in a book where 
you can read them, if you like, And everything he 
did was good. 

But those people who hated him could not rest, 
and they talked together, and got a man who pre- 
tended to be a friend to him to betray him, so 
that they could kill him. They had their plan ar- 
ranged, when one day he came into one of their 
cities. For it made them angry to see bow the peo- 
ple ran out to meet him, throwing green boughs un- 
der his feet as he came, just as though he were some 
great man. So one night, as he was ping and 





Thare’s a heap ov them snaix, & thay ar found in 
the U.S. only. 

The hoop snaik makes a surkle ov hizself, & boys 
frekently pick em up for hoops. 

Thay genrally find out their mistake when thay 
kum tu drive em. 

Snaix ar fair wether reptils, & like tu bask in the 
hot sun. 

Thay genrally eat enuff durin the summer tu last 
em over winter, when thay take a long nap. 

The whip snaik resembles a whip, very muchly. 
Drivers frekently pick em up, but genrally diskuver 
thair mistake, afour thay hosswhip thair leaders. 

Snaix ar fond ov most enything tu eat, that wears 
hair or fethers, akordin tu thair size; from a ox tua 
hummin burd, & ar drefile fond ov eggs in the raw. 

Hedghogs, porkupines, & oysters in the shell, I 





praying alone in a garden, some men came and took 
him, and tied his hands, and carried him to have 
what they called a trial. They got people to lie about 
him, and when he would not auswer to their lies, 
they struck him in the face, and spat on him, and 
laughed at him. But he did not'get angry, and said 
not a word, though he knew they were lying. 

Then the wicked people whom he had come to lead 
hone took him, and how shall I tell you all the cruel 
things they did? They tied him to a post, and beat 
him on the back till the blood ran down and dropped 
on the ground, and the flesh was all torn in strips; 
and they took sharp thorns and wound them to- 
gether, into a crown, and pressed it down on his 
forehead, so that the thorns. pierced his head, and 
the blood ran again; and they struck him over the 
head with a stick, and they pushed him, and spat in 
his face. But he never said an angry word. 

At last, they killed him, and when he was dying, 
his only grief was that they had not been all recon- 
ciled to their father, and all he said was to ask his 
tuther to forgive them. 

Was there ever any people so cruel as these, or 
any one so good as the beloved Son? And would not 
you like to see this beautiful Messenger, and have 
him lay his hands upon you, as he did upon those 
other children? If you want to very much, you can 
see him some time. And if you want to have a look 
like. him, you have only to love him, and do as he 
did, be kind and loving to every one, and do all the 
good you can, and never get angry, no matter what 
any one does to you. That will make your faces 
shine. 





CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
S1 SLOKUM, JR., essase ontu natcheral histry. 
THE SNAIK. 


SNarx iz beests ov the wurm family, on’y ov a 
higher skale, & a more decided order ov head. 

Thay ar bilt on the clipper-ship principle, long & 
narrer, with but little bredth ov beam. 

Thay avridge from a foot, tu twenty or thirty feet 
in length, akordin tu surkumstances. 

Thay grow longer in hot countries then thay doo 
up north, 

Thay ar composed entirely ov head & tail, the lat- 
ter joinin ontu the head, jest back ov the ears. Yoo 
can’t ketch em bi puttin salt on their tails. 

Thare’s diffrent varietis ov snaix, ez thare iz ov 
men, wich iz much. 

Sum iz feerfully pizenous, & uthers aint much in 
that line. 

Whiskey will cure most bites, ez one pizen kills 
the uther. 

Sum snaix kill their fodder by pizen, & sum by 
twistin round, & squeezin em tu deth. 

B. Konstrickters & aunykondiz wurk in this stile. 
Thay ar both members ov the “ press.” Thair em- 
brace iz deth. 

A cider press iz nothin tu thair squeeze. The di- 
gestiv organs ov snaix iz tremendus powerful, ez thay 
swollers thair vittles whole, and don’t seem tu be 
trubbled with dispepsy. 

Animals meny umes thair bulk, thay bolt, without 
gettin choked. 

Thair throtes iz wanderful elastick. 

Thay ar abedt ov awl uther beests in this line, ez 
thay don’t hev ta chaw thair fodder. 

A bo Koristrickter will bolt .a ox, so tis sed, for 
brekfast, & don’t.care about envy dinner—that day. 

Tue kobra, a very pizenous suaik, wich iz develupt 
in India, iz used by sum ov the nativs ov that sanny 
kiime, ez skarts to hang round the neck. 

The fashon hezn’t reeched bere yet. 

Sum snaix ar gorjus in cullers, & look bootiful 
when thay ar mad clean thruo, su tis sed. 1 like tu 
look at em at a distance. 

The rattlesnaik iz dedly on the bite, exsept tu hogs, 
and bumwmers, well soaked in corn whisky. 

The rattlesnaik gits the wust ov it, if he bites one ov 
this last-named bipeds, ez he invariably dies in about 
4 minits atter he hez bit, the whisky bein the 
most dedly pizen. : 

Snaix ar large kusses genrally, & in konsequense, 
git quite fat. Thair skins git two small for ’em, & 
not bein inklined tu “‘ stand the press,” thay rum out 
ov thair own mouths & leeve em, wich iz about the 
on’y kritter az duz this remarkable feet. 

When thay glide over the ground, wich thay ken 
everlastinly git over, thay resemble elongated cork- 
screws without a handle. ; 

Its plesentest tu see em advancin from yoo. 

The mockasin snaik, so called for its resemblance 
tu a mockasin, iz dreftie pizen. 

The kopperhed iz a truvbiesum kuss, two, in that 





line. 


speck thay don’t hanker arfter. I gess thay don’t 
eat much lobsters. Hoss flies & ‘ green heads” 
hezn’t much site ontu snaix, owin tu the immense 
muchness ov tail wich theese reptils ar blest with. 

Tu sum up ontu snaix, thay ar with us & hevtu be 
endoored, but thay ar not sawt arfter ez pets, like 
blacks & tans iz, bi no meens, & ar kussed ugly. 

MOREL—Don’t fool with rattlesnaix; but if you 
doo, & git bit, put for the fust whisky shop whare 
the R.G. brand iz kept, wich will be, ondoutedly, 
the fust one yoo strike ontu. 

KAUsHUN.— Beware ov snaix in the grass, wich iz 
in grate plentitood. 


Humors of the Day. 


ALL HE WAS WORTH. 

Edward Whitehill, of Columbus, Tenn., formerly 
treasurer of the State, was a rough joker, even in his 
office. Some twenty years ago a verdant member of 
the General Assembly called at the State treasury 
and said he wanted money. 

“ How much do you want?” said Whitehill. 

“Well! I—don’t—know,” said the member. 

* How do you suppose I can pay you money, then, 
if you don’t know!” 

“ Well, then, pay te about what I have earned.” 

“Earned!” said Whitebill, ‘earned! you are a 
member of the Legisiature, aint you? and if that’s all 
you want, I can pay you off, ‘what you’ve earned’ 
very easy. B- b, give this member that ten dollar 
counterfeit biil we’ve had so long!” 

Some of our members of the Legislature are not 
worth even a counterfeit bill, but they know enongh 
to draw their salary with commendable regularity 
and despatch. 





A CHILD'S PRAYER. 


One of the most estimable of men some years ago 
died and left a wife and several children. Among 
the latter was a boy Of eight or ten years, who was 
the very personification of mischief. His mother, 
finding she could not control him, put him in charge 
of a reverend gentleman of the neighborhood, who 
made it a rule whenever the boy committed a fault 
which required correction to give him a taste of the 
rod, and then make him get on his knees and ask God 
to forgive the sin committed and bless his corrector. 
The boy proved to be too much for the reverend to 
manage. He was then placed in charge of a very ex- 
cellent lady, who was distinguished for a long and 
pointed nose, Shortly after she took him in charge 
she was obliged to give him a flogging. A« soon as it 
was through she was surprised to see bim drop on 
his knees, and perha;s more surprised to hear him 
pray to be furgiven fur what he had done—and “ bless 
Mrs. J., and lengthen out her days as long as her 
nose, only not quite so sharp!” 


SCHOOLROOM JOKING. 

A schoolmaster relates the following jokes: 

We once had a pupil who would not study, but who 
was a keen, quick-witted, perfect clown. We one 
day saw him busily engaged with his slate. Acci- 
dentally passing near his desk we discovered on his 
slate a caricature of somebody. We cared nothing 
for the picture, but wishing him to know we had seen 
it, we raid, “George.” He looked up and drawled 
out, “ What?” “ Were you looking in the glass when 
you drew that?” “ No,” said he, “I was looking at 
you.” 

It is dangerous joking with clowns or fools. Once 
we set one of the latter class to work in our garden, 
and suspecting he would “ nurse the hoe-handle” as 
soon as we were out of sight, we stole upon him una- 
wares after half an hour. He stood with his right 
hand poised over a large mosquito that was drawing 
the foolish blood from his left arm. Stepping up be- 
hind him, we gave him a quick slap on the shoulder, 
and said, briskly, “ Work away! morquitos never 
bite a fool.” The surprise hastened the fata! catas- 
trophe to poor ’skeeter; and as fool raised the trap to 
see the result, one eye looking at the bloody blotch 
on his arm and the other askew at us, he said, with 
yery leisurely emphasis, ‘ Haint you glad orn’t?” 











A doctor who bas been trying to establish a prac- 
tice in a small village, says that the village is so ex- 
tremely healthy that a man was muriered there re- 
cently for the purpose of starting a graveyard. 





“ Pa, how long dves the Legislature sit?” ‘ Three 
or four months, my son.” ‘ What a set of geese they 
must be; our geese sit only tive weeks!” ‘ It is get- 
ting late, my sun, I think you had better retire.” 
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